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The Mudependent. 


ELAINE AND -ELAINE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


I. 
Dead, she drifted to his feet. 


Tell us, Love, is Death so sweet 7 


Oh! the river tloweth deep. 


Fathoms deeper is her sleep. 


Oh! the current driveth strong. 


Wilder tides drive souls along. 


Drifting, thongh he loved her not, 
To the heart of Launcelot, 


Let her pass ; it is her place. 
Death hath given her this grave, 


Let her pass ; she resteth well. 


What her dreams are, who can tell ? 


Mute the steersinan: why, if le 


Speaketh not a word, should we ¢ 


Il. 
Dead. she drifteth to his feet. 
Close, her eyes keep secrets sweet. 


Living, he had loved her weil. 
High as Heaven and deep as Hell. 


Yet that voyage she stayeth not. 
Wait you for her, Launcelot ? 


Oh! the river floweth fast. 
Who is justified at last ? 
Locked her lips are. Hush! If she 
Sayeth nothing, how should we ? 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
oe 


THE OLD COUNTRY ROAD. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


‘Tis always Sunday wand’ring down 
This way, forgetful of the town. 
{ see through dim and somber peeps 
The dusk-brown lakelet’s peopled deep». 
‘The solemn oaks in garments brown 
Seem sandaled monks in leathern gown. 
The hidden fence on either hand 
With many a brier-bridge is spanned. 
The rock-browed hill above the town 
Sits mantled in a haze of brown, 
And near and far all is so still 
I hear the Summer on the hill. 

New York Cry. 
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AT THE KING’S GATE. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





MORNING by morning to his gates I came, 
Taking my portion from his liberal store, 
Glad of my crumbs, and asking for no more. 
Ncarcely my lips their staminering thanks conld 
frame ; 
For what was I that I should think to claim 
Such audience from the King, whose good ran 
o'er 
To fill each empty soul that sought his door, 
And with the bleseing spake no word of blame ’ 
But if, some morn, his angel guards had cried : 
** The King bath nothing for thy needs to-day, 
Since from thy desert life no flowers unfold, 
And all thy fields lie barren, fer and wide,” 
-I should have said, and humbly gone my way: 
‘* He is the King, to give or to withhold.” 
Swift from the shining presence entered One 
With spotless robes, of pearl and lilies wrought. 
I know not if he spake, or if the thought 
Grew in his smile, as blossoms in the sun : 
“Why should’st thou come, O child, as beggars 
come, 








| a Man. 


Who take the 
nanght ? 

This is thy Father's house, For thee he sought, 

Waiting thy coming till the day was done. 

He careth for thee. Ask for large snpplies, 

Put on the robe and ring, and cast away 

Thy garments stained with tears, with sin de- 
filed ; 

And if his wisdom all thy prayer denies, 

Secure in love, look up and trusting say : 

* He is the King. yet am I stil] his child.’” 


gift, but count the love for 


St. Paun, Minn. 
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WANTED A SOUND BODY. 


BY GEORGE H, HEPWORTH, D.D. 





Tukre are two almost equally important 
factors inthe problem of human happiness ; 
first, of course, the soul, and, second, the 
digestive organs. When both are in a 
healthy condition, a man has nothing to 
ask of the Lord, but a vast deal to bé grate- 
ful for. When either is functionally dis- 
turbed, it were better to be a mannikin than 
Soul and stomach are the aristo- 
crats of all time. There is no Heaven 
hereafter, unless you surrender to the claims 
of the first; and there is no Heaven on 


| earth, unless you are loyal to the second. 


Defy the one, and you suffer a hopeless des- 
pair; wilfully disregard the other, and the 
acuteness of avenging agony teaches you 
that you are by no means master of your- 
self. 

It is to be conceded, not altogether with- 
out a sense of humiliation, that, for a time, 
or until the golden bow] shall be broken, 


| the body is, in the interdependence of soul 
| and body, an imperious tyrant, not subject 


to subordination or threat. It is no more 


| important to purchase a weatherly and well- 


built boat, if one is to row across a stormy 


| lake, than to possess a body and a soul 


which are not misfits, if one is to success- 
fully defy the storms of temper and circum- 
stances. It becomes one of the most serious 


| and solemn duties of life, therefore, to ac- 


quire and to preserve physical health. While 
there are exceptional souls which seem to 


| be all the mightier when contrasted with 


| ally of the Devil. 


| 





the weak, deformed, or diseased bodies in 
which they are imprisoned, most of us have 
learned, to our sorrow, that a persistent 
hostility of stomach or brain is a terrible 
obstacle in the religious life, and that wis- 
dom in speech and action depends largely 
upon antecedent wisdom in exercise and 
eating. The path of duty is more plainly 
seen and more easily traversed when the 
soul and body have entire confidence in 
each other, and anything less than perfect 
co-operation on the part of the latter meas- 
ures the difficulties with which the former 
has to contend. In the economy of salva- 
tion the body may become either the power- 
ful ally of the Lord, or the equally powerful 
(iood health is to a 
minister almost equal to a good wife. 

I have had a frightful experience lately in 
connection with this subject, and perbaps a 
recital of my woes may stimulate sympathy 
for those who continually suffer what I only 
temporarily endured. My attack of dys- 
pepsia was vigorous, but short lived, thank 
Heaven. Milton's majestic Satan put his 
hand on his heart and remarked, io pathetic 
phrase: ‘‘ Myself am Hell.” | rested my 
trembling digits om that pert of my organ- 
ism which is situated just below the heart, 
and plaintively but truthfully, and without 
a scintille of exaggeration, used the same 
expression. During the paroxysm, my relig- 
ious and theological outlook was so differ- 
ent from that which I usually enjoy that I 


have ever since had a lurking pity for all 
forms of agnosticism, because I think I have 
found the prime creative cause of intellect- 
ual and spiritual disturbance of that kind. 
It may be set down as well nigh axiomatic 
that dyspepsia and a serene and optimistic 
faith in the eternal fitness of things have no 
fraternal relations with each other, more 
than fire and water. 1 feel so sure of the 
consequences of this physical malady that, 
when one is wanting in Christian faith, or 
violently and vehemently denies the mir- 
acles, or otherwise exhibits bad temper 
toward the Church, my first impulse is to 
say: ‘‘l am sorry your digestion is bad.” 
Only dyspepsia can make atheism tolerable, 
and it is quite logical, therefore, to presume 
that, if one is atheistic, he must have been 
antecedently dyspeptic. Cause and effect 
are never more fully illustrated than in this 
way. 

I was at the house of a dear friend on the 
occasion of his golden wedding, and among 
the so-called refreshments which were 
served was that diabolical admixture known 
as lobster salad. I did not eat sparingly, 
because I had not been forewarned of any 
danger, and this particular device of Ahri- 
man was peculiarly tempting, Besides, I 
found it in a clergyman’s family, and I had 
aright, though my opinion on that subject 
has changed since that nearly fatal ceven- 
ing, to suppose it to be innocuous. I can. 
not tell you what followed my innocent in- 
dulgence. There are one hundred and 
thirty thousand words in the English lan- 
guage; but no one of them, and no combi- 
nation of them, can approximate to a fair 
statement of my condition. The molecules 
of my physical system seemed to lose their 
quality of coherency, and 1 became incar- 
nate chaos. Not, however, that enviable 
chaos Which consists of peaceful and inac- 
tive confusion, but a chaos of the most in- 
tense and revolutionary character. I was 
suddenly taken possession of by a legion of 
demons, each one of whom seized a muscle 
or a nerve, and tried his best to pull it up by 
the roots and make off with it. I had only 
one hope left. Not, indeed, the hope of re- 
covery, for that 1 deemed impoasible; but 
the hope that the general dissolution which 
impended would not be unnecessarily de- 
I] found, to my sorrow, that lobster 
and humanity, at least my humanity, do 
not readily assimilate. I felt a solemn 
kind of gratification that there was evi- 
dently nothing in my make-up which per- 
mitted the crustacean to feel at home. | 
may have descended from one, as science 
pretty conclusively shows, or pretty arro- 
gantly asserts at any rate; but the family 
tie was long since broken, and now we 
don't know each other and don’t want to. 
In the midst of my agonies | vowed, if I 
were permitted by a miracle to survive long 
enough to have some other and better kind 
of experience to end with, 1 would never 
again attend a golden wedding until 1 went 


layed. 





desirable. Light-heartedness and merri- 
ment, when looked at through the medium 
of that demoralizing lobster salad, appeared 
to be a crime of no ordinary gravity. Twas 
not in a merely serious mood, hut in a very 
solemn frame of mind, When Tread of a 
great disaster, | regarded it asa richly-de. 
served judgment on a people criminally 
fauliy wund reckless, Human life was an 
awful problem, with no appropriate corner 
fora smile, but plenty of room for tears, 
Duty resolved itself into a frightful respon. 
sibility, and all pleasure and business into 
a great spider's web, full of dead and dying 
flies. The great spider himself I thought of 
with a shudder; but it was a shudder with 
a certain satisfaction behind it, The love 
of God became a vague dream, and his 
merey and patience a sort of myth. That 
is what a single lobster did for me, and ] 
repay the service with slender gratitude. J 
verily believe that another golden wedding, 
with a similar indulgence, would convert 
me physically and morally into a monster 
claw. 

[It must be true that the condition of the 
body gives color to the mind. It is ex- 
tremely dificult, if not impossible, to take u 
cheerful view of life when one's physical 
functions cannot be depended on, A large 
measure of health ix, therefore, necessary to 
a successful and satisfactory ministry. The 
teachers of the people ought to have good 
bodies, as well as sound minds. A clock is 
worthless as a clock, though aa a piece of 
curions mechanism it ix still interesting, 
unless its mainspring and wheels are able 
to do their work with mathematical pre- 
cision, and, similarly, a clergyman is effi- 
cient for the proclamation of wholesome 
and vitalizing truth only when he is him- 
self a good specimen of Nature's handiwork, 
I am persuaded that many of the discour- 
agements in the pastor's life are the result 
of functional imperfection or derangement, 
When in ruddy health, he feels equal toany 
emergency, is buoyant and full of anima) 
spirita, aud ready for all the practical de- 
taile of his work. In half-suffocation, by 
unceasing or Wy intermittent pain, his ser- 
mons are likely to more than half suffocate 
hia people in turn. A man’s sermons are 
the resultant of a subtle combination of 
nerve and muxcle and mind. Many a time, 
when I have been overworked, the world 
has looked dark to me, and my brains have 
heen of no more use than so much wet clay 
or mire; but a day in the country, a long 
and rapid walk, a horseback ride, » tramp 
through the woods with gun or rod, and 
my lost courage has all come back, and 
what seemed to be impossible has been ac- 
complished with ease. A pair of Indian 
clubs, or, better still, a pair of oars persist- 
ently used until theiruse becomes a delight, 
is no insignificant means of grace. “When 
one makes the acquaintance of all out-of- 
doors, and follows up the acquaintance until 
it becomes intimacy, he finds that the fresh 
breezes are blowing through whole pages of 
his manuscript, and carrying the fragrance 
of the pine with them. A man is a better 
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sick, nor merry, nor well; only ‘‘so, so,” 
with a gentle tendency downward. They 
are limfiand narrow-chested, and look as 
though they had been in a ontaty 
for yeat®, and were not merely tigi, 
but tired out. . They havey pérhaps, no 
other ailifig tha& that omits ofie known 
as a lack of vitality a very vieioug amd 
interferitig ailui@nt is. They eX@ite 
your pity; for fiiey haVe been cPttelly Mas- 
tered by their bodies, or, ralliéF, by their 
lack of bodies. They have long since 
ceased to resist the inroads of ill-health and 
depression, and have settled down to the 
gloomy peacefulness of a progressive par- 
alysis of mind and soul. 

It is not so much overwork that is kill- 
ing us as under exercise. The fatal routine 
of the ordinary minister’s life, and its lack 
of novelty and stimulus, lull his activities 
into benumbing sleep. No, it is not work 
that hurts; for we can work as long as the 
day lasts, if indigestion 
the two enemies of all Americans, will only 
Jet us alone. To be teased and fretted by 
pain, to be compelled to write when the 
neuralgia has twisted your brain out of 
shape or taken it away altogether—well, 
under such circumstances, life 
heavy burden, In nine cases out of ten it 
than a disgruntled muscle 
stands in 


and rheumatism, 


becomes a 


is nothing more 
that 
tenth case an early resignation is the surest 
cure, and a cold bath day 
with, and a long ride on ora 
row on the pond, 


or nerve your way; in the 
to begin the 
horseback, 


ora game of base-ball 
oS 


with the young men of the parish, will, 
after awhile, send the blood tingling 


through your veins, and not only make you 
feel like a new man, but keep your people 
from looking around for a new minister. 
New Yor« Crry. 
> 
REMINISCENCES OF THE HON. 
“TOM” MARSHALL.* 


HY HAMILTON WwW. 





PIERSON, D.D. 





From 1853 to 1858 I was a general agent 
of the American Bible Society in Kentucky, 
with headquarters at Louisville. In the 
discharge of my duties | traveled a great 
many thousands of miles on horseback. 
I have no means of télling how many. I 
made repeated visits to all the counties in 
the field assigned to me; supervising a gen- 
eral and thorough exploration of the coun- 
try by colporteurs and supplying all the 
people with Bibles, either by sale or gift. 
In the 
riably stopped overtook 
me, either at the rich or the 
cabins of the poor, and received from each 
alike hospitable welcome. — In this manner 
my acquaintance with the country and all 
people became very wide 
After spending a night 
with the Hon. Lazarus W. Powel, at that 
time an ex-governor, and afterward a 
United States senator he said to me: 
‘*You know more about this state, 
and more people in it than any man I[ 
ever saw.” Among these acquaintances 
were many of national reputation in 
both Church and state, who have since 
passed away. I often listened to the elo- 
quence and enjoyed the marvelous conver- 
sational powers of Clay, Wickliffe, the 
Breckenridges, Marshall, and many others 
that I cannot name in this paper, as I wish to 
devote it to some reminiscences of the Hon. 
Thomas F. Marshall, more generally known 
as the eloquent ‘‘ Tom” Marshall, of Ken- 
tucky. 

I had listened to and been entranced by 
his peculiar and marvelous eloquence sev.. 
eral years before I saw and heard him, as I 
so often did, in his nativestate. Some forty 
years ago I chanced to spend a college va- 
cation in New York City when it was an- 
nounced that the Hon. Thomas F. Marshall, 
then a member of Congress, a reformed 
drunkard who had recently taken the 
pledge, would deliver a temperance lecture 
in the old Broadway Tabernacle. That old, 
historic building was densely packed, the 
eager throng drawn thither by the fame of 
the young Kentucky orator and the general 
excitement at that time in regard to the 
reformation of inebriates. The lecture was 
one of marvelous power, and created the 
profoundest interest. I will only attempt to 
recall from memory a single passage. It 


prosecution of these labors 1 inva- 
wherever night 


houses of the 


classes of the 
and general. 





is that in which he described the utter horror 
of his condition after aseries of drunken 
mages his determination to sign the 
pledge, his going from desk to desk asking 
members of Con 8 in vain where 
couldfid a fémpéranee pledge, ulitil the 
| -- t@ hint: ‘“@o d¥er yonder to 
+ of Mikssach used, hé is a great cold 
Water Man, and I reckOR helhas got one. if 
@hy Member has. Aid when I went to 
him and told him what T wanted and signed 
the pledge that he produced from his desk, 
he was such a water man that the water 
gushed from both his eyes and ran npow 
his face in perfect streams.” I do not know 
that this incident in the early congressional 
career of the then future beloved and 
honored Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, 
has elsewhere found a record. If not, I am 
most happy, at this late day, to recall his 
cherished memory and lay this wreath upon 
his honored grave. I cannot well omit to 
state that this visit to New York was signal- 
ized by an incident far more widely known 
and generally remembered than the temper- 
ance lecture in the old Broadway Tabernacle. 
Some one having a case in court gave Mr. 
Marshall a retaining fee, and he appeared as 
his attorney. A great throng crowded the 
As he 
city papers 


court room to see and to hear him. 
was the lion of the day, the 
reported not only his lecture, but all his 
Whatever he might say of 
himself and his intemperate habits, he was 
sensitive and fastidious as to what 
others said of him. I read the comments 
of the Courier and Inquirer at the time, and 
have not seen them since All that I can 
now recall is the statement that there was 
great excitement in the crowded court 
room and an intense desire to see the 
drunkard, ete., all in a pos- 
sibly ironical and insulting tone and 
spirit. But, whatever the propriety or 
impropriety of these comments, they 
aroused the ire of the fiery Kentuckian and 
he challenged Mr. James Watson Webb to 
mortal combat. That duel is historical, 
and I believe that Mr. Webb carries the 
marks of Tom Marshall’s avenged wounded 
honor and his own personal valor to this 
day. 

Alas, that I must say that, although Mr. 
Marshall's asseverations in his lecture that 
he would never break his pledge were so 
strong and terrible as to well nigh chill the 
blood of his audience with horror, he soon 
relapsed, and however earnest his future 
struggles with the demon of intemperance, 
always overcome, and the re- 
lapses final and fatal. When I 
reached Kentucky in 1853 he was a perfect 
wreck; but he was still a wreck brilliant in 
its ruins. He had announced himself as a 
candidate for the State Constitutional Con- 
vention and various other offices and 
‘made the race,” but his intemperate 
habits were such that, much as his people 
admired his genius and pitied him in his 
fallen estate, they could not trust him, 
they could not honor him with their suf- 
frages. He was, at that time, little better 
than a modern tramp, traveling from place 
to place, never begging, but ever ‘‘ borrow- 
ing” as he could from his old friends, who 
all understood that ‘‘ a loan” to Tom Mar- 
shall was a permanent investment. And 
yet the people even then would never weary 
of listening to his marvelous eloquence. 
1 have known him to arrive in Louis- 
ville with a slouchy hat, his coat an 
old sun-burnt blouse, his linen terribly 
soiled, his pantaloons and shoes worn and 
dust-covered, and his whole appearance 
that of a typical modern tramp, and go at 
once to the editorial rooms of the Louisville 
Journal. George D. Prentice would an- 
nounce his arrival in the city, in those 
courtly and complimentary phrases of 
which he was such a master, and an- 
nounce that he would that evening deliver a 
historical lecture in the Masonic Hall—an- 
nouncing the subject of the lecture. Such 
a brief announcement generally filled the 
large hall. I cannot recall that I ever failed 
to be present when such an announcement 
was made. On one such occasion I went to 
the hall, and found it filled with the best 
people of the city; for his name was a 
household word in every family. At the 
appointed hour he took the platform, dressed 
precisely as I have described him above 
minus his hat. He was entirely sober, and 


movements. 


very 


reformed 


he was 
were 
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clouded and wonderfully active and clear 
The subject of his lecture was_‘* on 
Bonaparted® He stood before hiv audienec 
witho scrap of paper, or fetexor memo- 
of any kindbtor ae hidmnemery, and 


fo puage. of ey kw elo- 
i. ( ay ) gl of 
| Na fom is 
the of dates su ‘ing have 
eve own. It #¢e o me that. hedid 





not omit to give the date of a sige import. 
ant event in his entire life. His descrip- 
tions of the most important battles, and 
other events of his life, and of the conster- 
nation created in other nations by his mar- 
velous career were most graphic and mas- 
terly. His conclusion was an eloquent and 
glowing tribute to the genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. All were delighted to hear him 
announce that he would give a series of his- 
torical lectures on successive evenings. 
Though I heard the most of them, I can only 
refer to a few incidents connected with the 
lectures. I think it was not later than the 
third or fourth evening that Mr. Marshall 
appeared in an elegant suit of blue broad- 
cloth and plain gilt buttons, new boots and 
faultless linen. As the admission fee to 
each of his lectures was twenty-five cents, 
he had been able to make a deposit with the 
best tailor and shoemaker in the city suffi- 
cient to secure this new outfit. It was very 
soon evident that there was a very decided 
internal as well as external change. His 
self-satisfaction was intense and most amus- 
ing. He had not proceeded far in his lec- 
ture, when, in describing some character in 
Frenc history, he said: ‘‘ He was six feet 
in hight and straight as an Indian. So am 
I! He was always extremely fastidious in 
regard to his dress. SoamI! He always 
wore a full suit of blue broadcloth with 
plain gilt buttons.” Then, after dropping 
his head and deliberately surveying himself 
for some time, he added: ‘‘And so do I!” 
This was in the very hight of the great 
financial panic and crash of 1857. Later on 
in his lecture he said: ‘‘I suppose some of 
my old friends here are in great trouble. 
They don’t know how they are a-going to 
meet their notes in the bank. I can’t sym- 
pathize with them.” Then, rapping his 
hands on the pockets in his pantaloons, that 
were well filled with the coin that his lec- 
tures had brought him, he said: ‘* For my 
part Iam uncommonly flush.” If I could 
only reproduce the manner in which these 
things were said, my readers could bet- 


ter understand how irresistibly mirth- 
provoking they were. But alas for 


poor ‘**Tom Marshall!” Only a night or 
two after this, I saw him enter the well 
filled hal so drunk that, as he stepped 
upon the low platform, he staggered back- 
ward and was only prevented from falling 
by striking his right hand against the wall 
behind him. He stood in this manner, his 
face to the audience, his feet wide apart, his 
knees bent, and leaning so far toward the 
wall upon which his hand was resting, that 
it was impossible for him to recover an 
upright position. He could not recall the 
subject of the evening’s lecture, but began 
at once a display of the egotism that never 
forsook him. ‘‘ Before I finish this course, 
I intend to give a lecture on Washington.” 
(The Hon. Edward Everett, of Boston, had 
recently delivered in the city his celebrated 
lecture on Washington, in aid of the fund 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon.) ‘* Ed- 
ward Everett don’t understand General 
Washington’s character. He’s gota lecture 
on Washington, and he’s trotting around 
the country repeating it. Tom Marshall 
never repeats! I’d rather be a dog and 
bay at the moon.” After talking for some 
time on a variety of subjects, still leaning 
against the wall, quite a large number arose 
and started for the door. He paused, 
looked at them deliberately, and then said: 
‘* The Presbyterians are going. They ought 
to stand by me. I always went to the 
Presbyterian Church when I was young. I 
HAD To! I’ve stood, and I’ve stood, and 
I’ve stood through those 1-0-0-0-n-n-n-g 
Presbyterian prayers, until I could stand no 
longer, and then I have hitched my teeth 
onto the pew and hung there until the prayer 
ended. The Presbyterians ought to stand 
by we. But John Calvin did burn Serve- 
tus.” He then branched off into a discus- 
sion of that subject, and stowed himself as 
familiar with the whole controversy as with 








* Copyrighted by H. W. Prerson. 


from the first his intellect was evidently un- 








Another whtngs company arose and started 
for the door. He paused, looked at 
them, and said: “Ehe Epis@opalians ar. 
going.” 


He then commenced a vigoroms-attack on 
the dbeteine of “Apostolical Succession.” 
Butthe @ntire @udiémee soon léft him, stij) 
leaning @gains®the wall. 

The Léeisville Jouimal of themext morn. 
ing contained a mest beautifully.worded 
apology, evidently from the gifted pen of 
George D. Prentiee, in which Mr. Marshall 
expressed the most intense regret for all 
that had occurred the evening before, and 
announced, as the only reparation he could 
make to those who had purchased tickets, 
that, on afuture evening, he would deliver 
as a free lecture the one they had paid for 
and failed to hear. But as my duties led 
me from the city I do not know whether 
that or any other was delivered at the time. 

The contrast between the first evening | 
have described and the last affords one of 
the most striking illustrations I have ever 
terrible work that is so often 
wrought by the demon of intemperance. 


seen of the 


TOLEDO, Onto, May 14th, 1883. 
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PASTORAL VISITATION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. WHITON, PH.D. 


Some Christian people are beginning to 
criticise what is called pastoral visitation, 
Some of them even dare to say that there 
isa great deal of humbug init. It is ce. 
tain that the thing wanted by many church- 
goers, who complain if they do not get it, 
is visits by their minister in a social way; 
not visits in a religious way. Any mini - 
ter who should go round his parish making 
inquiries in every family as to the religiois 
condition thereof, and letting everybody 
understand that a visit from him ‘‘meant 
business” in that way, would seldom be 
greeted at his entrance with the teasing 
remonstrance: ‘‘ How long it is since you've 
been here!” 

And yet popular ministers in the cities 
declare that ‘‘ pastoral visitation” is what 
gathers in the people and builds up the 
large congregations. It is demanded by the 
people. A minister who does not supply 
the demand will find, so some who have 
tried it say, that his congregation doesn’t 
grow. 

What, then, 7s pastoral visitation? Is it 
only social calls made by a pastor, with a 
view to make himself agreeable, according 
to the likings of those he visits? There is 
too mich reason to think that much that 
goes under the name may be fairly described 
by Mr. Murray’s phrase, ‘‘ peddling civility 
round the parish.” If that is what any pec- 
ple want, it is too small business for a pas- 
tor to much time to. There are 
weightier matters that must claim precc- 
dence. If this duty of a mere social rounds- 
man must be done in deference to custom 
or prejudice, let it have only the odds and 
ends of time, and take its chance. 

The subject touches a wider question. 
What is the true idea of a pastor’s work? 

The books and the current mode of 
thought on this subject make a distinction 
which the New Testament does not 
sanction. The Christian minister, says Dr. 
Shedd in his manual of ‘‘ Pastoral Theology,” 
‘«Ts not merely a preacher, whose function 
it is to impart public instruction before an 
audience, but he is also a pastor, whose 
office it isto give private and personal 
advice from house to house, and to make 
his influence felt in the social and domes- 
tic life of his congregation.” This distinc- 
tion, so far as it claims any warrant from the 
New Testament, is built upon a misunder- 
standing of a phrase in Paul’s charge to the 
elders of the Ephesian Church: ‘‘I have 
taught you publicly and from house to 
house” (Acts xx, 20). ‘‘From house to 


give 


house” now means the visiting of 
family after family. The original phrase, 
however, refers to the church circle 


which then assembled in private houses 48 
their most convenient place of meeting. 
Paul’s letters repeatedly allude to ‘the 
church that is in the house,” thatis, as Rob- 
inson’s lexicon says, ‘‘ accustomed to meet 
there,” while as yet no general assembly 
room could be hac. Paul was accustomed 
to teach in these church circles ‘from 
house to house,” somewhat as a pastor now 
talksin ‘‘ neighborhood meetings,” where 4 





the life of Napoleon. 


large parlor is open. Such gatherings were 
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strictly church meetings. Paul's other word 
« publicly” (Syy00ia), so far from denoting 
pis preaching to an audience in distinction 
from personal interviews in private families, 
denotes any situation, in the synagogue or 
market place, where, as occasion offered, 
he preached to the éy06c, or city multitudes. 
So that the nearest equivalent in modern 
phraseology to the expression which Paul 
used would be this: ‘‘ I have taught you in 
public places and in your church meet- 


ings.” 

The theoretical distinction between 
preacher and pastor, as formulated by Dr. 
Shedd, which restricts the pastoral 


function to the giving of ‘‘ private and 
personal advice from house to house,” seems 
to have been manufactured to fit a custom, 
rather than to have been drawn from 
either the Scriptures or from the nature 
of things. It comports well with the ancient 
custom, according to which the minister, 
having given notice on the previous Lord’s 
Day, visited from house to house through- 
out a neighborhood, called each family 
together, conversed with the parents upon 
their spiritual interests, catechised the child- 
ren, and having then prayed with them, de- 
parted. There are some old-fashioned peo- 
ple left, of whose number I am fain to be, 
who would be glad had this good old cus- 
tom lived on in all its power. But it has 
not. Catechising has become unpopular. 
Moreover, the relative position of the pastor 
and people has changed. This has been 
partly a leveling down, as the term of the 
pastoral relation has grown shorter, and the 
practice of hiring ‘‘ supplies” has increased. 
Partly, also, it is due to a leveling up, in 
the diffusion of culture and the spirit of 
personal independence among the people. 
A forlorn survival, certainly not of ‘‘the 
fittest,” is the “ pastoral” visit of to-day, 
which is occupied in learning how many 
colds have been caught, and where the last 
Summer was spent, and where the next 
will be. 

The true and scriptural distinction be- 
tween the preacher and the pastor is not 
made by a mere external distinction of his 
functions. It is not a mechanical, but a 
conceptual distinction, depending on the 
relation which the minister sustains, first to 
the truth he utters, and next to the audience 
he addresses. 

1. In his relation to the truth he utters, 
the minister isa preacher, a setter forth of 
the word of truth, a proclaimer of the Gos- 
pel. 

2. In his relation to the needs of those 
whom he addresses, the preacher is also a 
pastor, a shepherd, guiding, feeding the 
flock with the word of truth which he 
preaches. His preaching is neither wise, 
nor useful, nor faithful, unless it be pastoral 
preaching; that is, adapted to the spiritual 
nourishment of his congregation. 

It is, accordingly, simply 
matter from which he draws material for 
discourse, that makes the preacher. It is 
the application of this subject-matter, upen 
any occasion, public or private, to the sup- 
ply of the spiritual needs of the preacher's 
hearers, that makes the pastor. So far asa 
preacher, by his discourses, guides, in- 
structs,and edifies his hearer’s souls, whether 
in the congregation or in the personal inter- 
view, he is a true pastor; and such only are 
true pastors. 

It is, consequently, a very idle and untrue 
remark that we often hear made of an in- 
structive preacher who never fails to 
quicken and edify: ‘Oh, he is a grand 
preacher, but a very poor pastor!” meaning 
by this that he is not addicted to ‘“ calling 
round.” And ftis at best but a half-true 
thing that is often said of the converse 
specimen, who atones for vagueness and 
dullness in the pulpit by exuberance in 


the subject- 


social ministrations: ‘‘True, he isn’t 
much of a preacher, but he ¢s a good 
pastor.” 


It is time that such ideas should give 
way; time that that grand word pastor 
should be rescued from the shrinking and 
belittling to which popular use has 
subjected it; time that the main part of 
pastoral work, as done in the pulpit, in the 
lecture room, in the prayer-meeting, in the 


Sunday-school, in the organization and | 


guidance of church activities, were recog- 
nized as such by people; time that the 
name should cease to be restricted as it is, 
even by people of the better sort, to the 








special opportunities for Christian useful- 
ness that occur in private intercourse, or as 
it is by people of another sort, to the mere 
paying of social courtesies by turns to the 
members of a congregation. 

To apply the truth in preaching to 
the needs of the congregation the 
preacher must learn what those needs are, 
or his preaching will not be adequately 
pastoral. Some inform themselves of those 
needs by ceaseless visits of exploration; 
others invoke the help of a few earnest 
ones in the church, who have a wide ac- 
quaintance with individuals, for the sake of 
the directest guidance to the desired point: 
something may be gathered by the ‘‘ con- 
versation circles,” the ‘‘ question box,” or 
the ‘* pastor’s box,” in the vestibule, for in- 
quiries or cards. Short ways, simplified 
means, are the 
economizing time that presses on all stu- 
dious pastors; and if not studious, a pastor 


urged by necessity of 


It is as desirable that 
the people should come freely to the pastor 
as that he should come to them. But ** con- 
fidence is a plant of slow growth,” 
ter requires time to create attraction, pas- 
torates are short, and ere the ideal relation 
ripens the tree is transplanted. For the 
best development of the pastoral influence, 


slights his charge. 


charac- 


as distinct from mere social agreeableness, 
there must be permanence in the pastoral 
office. 

Methods of pastoral work will vary as 
places vary. But first and last 
method must be put that which is most 
conspicuous in the pastoral charge to Tim- 
othy: ‘‘Preach the word.” ‘‘Do the work 
of an evangelist... This, the beginning and 
end of Paul’s last exhortation to the young 
‘*bishop of Ephesus,” 


in the true 


is the aim on which 
the pastor's mind must be supremely bent 
so to preach the Gospel of Christ out of a 
living experience, as that every member of 
the flock may grow toward the fullness of 
Christ’s salvation. 

To do this effectively there is but one 
way. 
show thyself a workman approved unto 
God.” In this study, I include, of course, 
the cultivation of a devotional habit. 
men need more study to preach the Gospel 
simply and clearly than to sermonize learn- 
edly or rhetorically. When a preacher oc- 
cupies the Sunday hour in descanting upon 
the tyranny of creeds, or the austerities of 
the Puritan Sabbath, or the rigors of the 
ancient Calvinism, to a congregation that is 
already familiar with his opinions on those 
subjects, it is quite plain that he has not 
spent much time that week in study, and so 
takes a subject on which he requires no prep- 
aration. In this age of intense intellectual 
activity, when the mail carries to the remot- 
est hamlet the most stimulating thought of 
the brightest minds, it is not possible that 


Some 








** Study,” said Paul to Timothy, ‘*to | 





any preacher who neglects his study—do | 


what else he may—should become as good 
a pastor, in the apostolic sense, as he 
might by observing the order of things that 
Paul commands to Timothy: ‘‘Give attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine (or instruction).” To reading first. By 
which we are to understand the reading, not 


of a litterateur, but of a theologian; the | 


Scriptures, as Paul intended, and all per- 
taining to them, first. To slight this prime 
part of pastoral work for the chance of 
what may be accomplished in purely social 
calls is a mistake very soon detected by 
every hearer who knows the difference be- 
tween roast beef and soup. 

As to social duties the pastor and his 
family (whatever may be said of unmarried 





priests) are on the common level of society. | 


They are 
which rest in common upon all Christian 
people. A broader distinction must be in- 
sisted on than is popularly recognized at 
present between pastoral duties and social 
duties. The pastor is charged, as Timothy 
and Titus were, to ‘‘be an example” and 
‘a pattern of good works.” He is to be the 
pattern friend and neighbor, therefore, 
among his people. And into all his neigh- 
borly intercourse he must carry the pastoral 
spirit, watching for souls. But what cause 


under those obligations only 


| is there, apart from a conventional practice, 
| why a pastor should visit such as he 


deems to have no special need of counsel 
or sympathy, or wish for it, any oftener 
than they visit him? What good neighbor 
is expected to make social calls oftener than 
they are returned, except in cases where 





the return cannot well be expected? Iam 
speaking, of course, from the point of view 
that one takes in the city, rather than in 
the country. Showing attention in a social 
way is a good thing, so far as there is good 
reason for it. But when it becomes a 
branch of the art of coddling and flattering, 
it is small business, and it makes one feel 
small who goes into it. Yet, for small 
people, perhaps, some of this small business 
must be done upon Paul's principle of be- 
coming all things to all men lest a worst 
thing happen. It was, no doubt, the irri- 
tation consequent upon this view of the 
matter which recently led a noted Baptist 
clergyman to denounce pastoral visitation, 
as practiced, as a humbug. 

Speaking then, without regard to those 
classes to whom special attention is obvious- 
ly due—the aged, the poor, the stranger, 
and those who are sick, or in trouble, 
or in a state of spiritual concern—I can see 
no reason in expecting a pastor to be the 
social roundsman of his parish, distributing 
‘‘attentions” impartially and constantly 
from house to house. I do not see how a 
man of spirit can propose to himself to in- 
gratiate himself with people in that way. 
Praiseworthy, indeed, is the object that is 
often most unselfishly pursued in this way, 
to find or make an opening for Gospel in- 
fluences. But it is a question whether the 
chances of doing strictly pastoral work that 
are stumbled on in a general perambulation 
bring an adequate return for the time con- 
sumed; whether much of that time might 
not be laid out with a wiser economy, to 
produce a larger return, upon study that 
brings pastoral power to the pulpit, and in 
organizing activities within the church it- 
self that will count for more. When I hear 
of a city pastor who has made 1,000 or 
1,500 ‘‘calls” during the year, I am inclined 
to think that, where one slice of the pastoral 
work is buttered so thick, it must be cor- 
respondingly thin somewhere else. Save 
for a peculiar terperament, or in a pecu- 
liar situation, may not that be open to the 
criticism of the French general upon the 
splendid dash of the Light Horse Brigade 


upon the Russian guns at Balaklava: ‘It 
is magnificent; but it is not war?” 
Newark, N. J. 
oo. 
JAPANESE RATIONALISM. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 


[MrasIonaRy aT TOKIO, JAPAN.] 


Trustworthy history in Japan dates from 
the fourth or fifth century of the Christian 
era. All before is legend and conjecture. 
The oldest hooks still in existence were 
written in the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury. Atthat period the Chinese literature 
was already dominant, a university upon 
Chinese models had been established, the 
primitive Shinto was little more than a 
system of rites and aremembrance of fables, 
and Buddhism had made a host of converts. 
During the next hundred years 
Buddhism completed its conquest of the 
nation. It was a Buddhism fashioned on 
the Great Development, or Northern School, 
with little to say of Gautama and Nirvana 
and much of Amitabha and the Western 
Paradise. In Japan, according to its cus- 
Buddhism made alliance with the 
native system, absorbing the remnants of 


three 


tom, 


Shinto. From the eleventh century feudal- 
ism developed apace with interminable 
wars and tumults. Ambitious soldiers 


wielded the powers of government and left 
the Mikado an empty title and a burden- 
some dignity. The university was discon- 
tinued, learning fell into disrepute and was 
contemptuously left to priests and monks. 
Too often they also deserted the study for 
the field of battle. Not until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century was there lasting 
peace, when the Tokugawa family gave the 
peace of absolutism to the distracted coun- 
try. Yedo became the chief city of Japan, 
and is the enduring monument to the great- 
ness of the earlier rulers of this famous line. 
Under the patronage of the Tokugawa and 
the feudal nobles, schools and a university 
were established for the instruction of the 
feudal chivalry. Letters at once arose from 
contempt to honor. The pursuit of letters 
was joined to the profession of arms. Both 
were thenceforth indispensable to the gen- 
tleman. No true profession of arms with- 
out letters, nor true education in letters 
without arms. Armsand letters were the 





two wheels of a cart, the two wings of a 
bird. Libraries were established and a new 
literature sprang into being. 

This revival of letters was, of course, a 
revival of Chinese learning, and the ration- 
alistic philosophy of Chu He became the 
accepted philosophy of the educated 
Japanese. This rationalistic explanation 
of the Chinese classics had long prevailed 
in China. Introduced into Japan it destroyed 
the faith of the higher classes. The chivalry 
of Japan had been warlike, ignorant, and 
religious. It became peaceful, educated, and 
rationalistic. No competent defenders of 
Buddhism arose, and the modern school, 
zealous for the primitive Shinto, made little 
progress against the popular philosophy. 
Rationalism was everywhere triumphant 
and religion was delegated to the unedu- 
cated and the vulgar. Thus modern and 
Western rationalism found no destructive 
work awaiting it in Japan. 

It could only confirm in their theories 
men long since fully committed to unbelief, 
and teach that Christianity, like Buddhism, 
is a religion for women, children, and the 
common people. 

Among the common people, too, from 
time to time appeared preachers who sought 
to diseredit Buddhism and to introduce 
rationalistic systems in its place. A literature 
of treatises and sermons was created, and 
from this literature the present account of 
the system is taken. 

The method of attack was two-fold. In 
treatises for scholars the animus was not 
Buddhism was a hurtful super- 
stition, to be avoided like the voice of the 
tempter. It was a corrupter of morals, and 
some of its teachings were fruitful of vice, 
It invented all manner of fables, and foist- 
ed them upon men as truths. Asa moral 
system it was far inferior to the teachings 
of Confucius. It was invented in India, a 
land of barbarians, and preached in China 
in a time of darkness, when, for a while, the 
light of Confucianism was obscured. Its 
sanctions—Heaven, Hell, and metempsy- 
chosis—were fictions purposed to lead igno- 
rant virtue. Gautama 
doubt well meaning; but 
third-rate, 
methods. 


concealed. 


men to was no 
mind 
mistaken in his 


His followers were inferior to 


his was 


and he was 
him, did not understand his purpose, and 
thus both purpose and method became cor- 
rupt, and Buddhism became a false guide, 
a deceiver leading its followers an aimless 
chase upon the mountain side. Virtue was 
The asceti- 
Kd- 
ucated men did not need Buddhistic sanc 
tions; for their morality was on a far higher 
level and had more trustworthy guides, 
Indeed, the first step toward truth was the 
forsaking of this heresy. 


called vice, and vice, virtue. 
cism of Gautama was sheer madness. 


When rationalism sought a wider hear- 
ing it adopted a more conciliatory tone. 
Much less was said of Confucius and the 
Chinese sources of the system; it was the 
rather represented as the product of Japan. 
ese thought. Buddhism was assailed ina 
much milder fashion. These preachers of 
unbelief could find so much in Buddhism to 
praise that one might easily have mistaken 
them for somewhat churchmen, 
Statements most damaging to the supernat- 
ural claims of Buddhism were put by them 
into the mouths of the priesthood. They 
were fond of wit, saw a funny side to sub- 
jects sacred, and liked to point their argu. 
ments with stories that raised a laugh among 
their hearers; nor were they overnice as to 
their anecdotes, They took special pains to 
point out the excellences in Buddhism, and 
never once advised their hearers to forsake 
the system. 

Buddhism is true, so they declared; that 
is, itcontains truth. Every religion contains 
truth. Buddhism, of course, is full of fables ; 
but these can all be easily explained in ac- 
cordance with reason; and in any case they 
were well intended. There is always afoun- 
dation in fact. The popular teaching, no 
doubt, mistakes the fable for literal truth; 
but we separate the ‘natural kernel” from 
its ‘‘ supernatural shell.” Take, for exam- 
ple, the doctrine of the three states of being. 
This is usually supposed to teach that we 
have personally existed before birth into 
this world and shall so exist again after 
death. Even in this form, the doctrine is 
useful; for it restrains envy by teaching 
that present fortune is the product of 


broad 





former conduct and leads to virtue by fear 
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of future evil. But the truth is, simply, 
there was a time when we were not. 
and there comes a time when we shall not 
be; and, moreover, virtue is rewarded and 
vice punished. Farther than this we know 
nothing of ‘‘three states of being.” Tales 
of Hell frightened men from evil, as chil- 
dren well instructed in goblins shun the 
veranda’s edge, the truth being that a fall 
on the stones below would be quite as bad, 
no doubt, as capture by a goblin. Heaven 
and Hell are in our hearts and lives. A 
soldier said to a famous priest: ** have my 
doubts as to the reality of Hell. What is the 
truth?” The priest replying, mocked him, 
doubted his right to be called soldier, and 
struck him insultingly. The soldier drew 
his sword in wrath, the priest retreated at 
full speed across the garden with the soldier 
The priest looked back 
at the angry knight, and, pointing his finger 
at him, cried: ‘* There is Hell.” The soldier 
dropped his sword: ‘So, by this device, you 
propose teaching me that Hell is in my 
heart.” 


in close pursuit. 


Laughingly the priest replies: 
**Your ready comprehension makes my 
Heaven. Evil comes from oar hearts, like 
Jack out of the box, and not from God or 
Devil.” 

This world, with its rewards and punish- 
ments, suffices for the wise man. The 
future, should there be a future, may safely 
be left to care for itself. So much insistence 
on future states of being belittles the pres- 
ent, and too often results ina disregard of 
common earthly morality though pains- 
taking in perfunctory prayers and rites. 
Let us live for the present. All is an eternal 
now. Man is dust, and 
he speedily returns. Birth and 
death are one, viewed from differing points 
of vision; the flight of an arrow seen from 
archer or target. 
of the five 


Life is a dream. 
to dust 


Man’s body is composed 
elements, and into the five 
We buy 
a coat; that is birth. We wear it threadbare 
and cast it aside; that is old age and death. 
The servant takes it as a duster; birth again. 
She throws it at last on the manure heap. 
It dies, but lives at once as manure. The 


elements it is soon again resolved. 


farmer throws it on his field. The manure is 
gone, but rice is born. The rice is eaten and 
transformed into man. The cycle con- 
tintes without cessatfon; and yet of an im- 
mortal soul we nothing. The 
dictum of Confucius i8 enough. ‘‘ We don’t 
yet know life; and how can we know 
death?” 

Consider the doctrine of prayer. Prayer, 
of course, can confer no benefit on the 


know 


beings to whom we pray, nor bring a mate- 
rial answer to ourselves. At best, it may 
have a reflex influence; ourselves may be 
transformed into the likeness of him to 
whom we pray. We need expect no other 
True prayer is action in accord” 
ance with the laws of Nature. Some farmers 
erected an idol to the god of husbandry. 
By the rites of the priests their image would 
receive a living soul, and the multitude 
assembled to see the impressive ceremonial. 
A famous priest appeared. Instead of splen- 
did canonicals, he was meanly arrayed, 
and in place of an elaborate ritual he 
walked once.around the image, cast manure 
upon it, and departed. The astounded 
peasants cleansed their defiled image; but 
that night, in their dreams, the angry god 
appeared, for did they not know that the 
soul of the god of husbandry is manure. 
The educated man, of course, does not pray 
at all. The common people, swallowing the 
device of the priest well satisfied, dance 
their prayers, and gain, no doubt, some 
moral good therefrom; but he knows the 
device, and without faith, reflex influence 
itself is sought in vain. He wisely refrains 
his soul from such purposeless exercises. 
At bottom all religions are one; many 
roads but one goal. Buddhism, too, may 
lead to virtue, and thus should be commend- 
ed. Foolish men quarrel about names and 
doctrines. All are good that help men in the 
pursuit of virtue. A foolish cripple was 
derided by the boys. Complainingly he asked 
his wife: ‘‘Am Ia cripple?” ‘ No,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ though, truly, your right leg is longer 
than your left.” Content, he goes into the 
street only to be assailed with redoubled 
jeers. He goes with his question to a 
friend only to receive the reply: ‘‘ Indeed 
you are not lame, though your left leg is 
shorter than your right.” Full of doubt 
and perplexity he seeks the parish priest: 


answer. 
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‘*Some call me cripple and some call me 
lame. My wife says my right legistoo long, 
and my friend says my left is too short! 
What is the truth?’ The priest smiled 
quietly as he replied: ‘‘The truth is your 
two legs do not match.” Just so with these 
religious disputes. The wise man at the 
start places his two legs side by side, and 
sees at a glance that all are differing ex- 
planations of the same fact. Conduct is 
all of life. 

Thus rationalism in Japan leng ago re- 
duced all distinctively religious doctrines 
to one agnostic level of denial and unbelief. 
In a succeeding article we will consider 
what it could offer in place of discarded 
religion, and how its adherents have fared 
under rationalistic ethics! 

> 


A WORD OF WARNING TO YOUNG 
SINGERS, 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 


Tuer: is reason to fear that very much 
of the study of singing in this country, 
and, perhaps, in Europe as well, is wrongly 
directed. The teacher proposes a wrong 
ideal, or seeks right ideals in the wrong 
order. That is to say, most young singers, 
when they come before the public, evince 
plainly that they base their expectation of 
pleasing upon their high notes, and their 
ability to make rapid runs, trills, etc. One 
fault, which nearly every body can detect 
for himself (in other’s singing), is the im- 
perfect enunciation of the text. There 
are but few upon the stage, 
relatively, who are able to sing a song 
in English so that 
understand the words. 


singers 
every hearer can 
Sometimes no more 
than the title can be made out, and that 
only after several repetitions. Another 
trace of imperfection, which an audience 
might always recognize if they would, is 
a set position of the head, as if the neck 
were held rigidly. Sometimes this is ac- 
companied by asmile, so conspicuously arti- 
ficial and immovable, that you wonder 
whether the singer takes it off in the ante- 
room. Both these—the set smile and the 
obstinate-looking head—are tokens of wrong- 
doing. They point to a condition of con- 
striction in the throat, fatal to the produc- 
tion of a really sympathetic tone. 

The first and chief merit in a singer, and 
the one first and most highly appreciated by 
the public, is @ musical quality of tone. 
This is what people pay to hear in the case 
of such singers as Patti, Campaninui, Brig- 
noli (in his youth), Parepa, Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, Galassi, Del Puente, Miss Cary, Tom 
Karl, Whitney, etc. It is true that all of 
these singers had voices of unusual com- 
pass and penetrative power, and that their 
performances generally contained many 
elements of art besides pleasing quality of 
tone. This I bave no disposition to minify 
or conceal. Nevertheless, most of these 
good qualities are possessed by other sing- 
ers, who do not attract the public. There 
is, I think, no question but that a pure, 
sympathetic, expressive tone is the quality 
of singing which pleases everybody, and 
which serves as the necessary foundation 
upon which all the graces of art are to be 
superimposed, and through which all pow- 
ers of genius are to be expressed. 

This is not a new doctrine. In Italy it 
has been the theory trom time immemorial. 
Such a tone the old Italian masters at Bo- 
logna and elsewhere used to obtain by the 
careful use of a few exercises continued 
many years. A decidedly apochryphal 
story is in print. It is that a young woman 
went to a distinguished master for les- 
sons. He tried her voice and told her 
that it was promising. He made it a 
condition that she was to follow his di- 
rections implicitly, and to sing for no 
one without his permission. She assented, 
and a sheet of music paper was given 
her, with sundry scales and passages written 
uponit. One lesson after another followed, 
all upon the same exercises. Two years 
elapsed. The singer was still at work upon 
these same exercises. Occasionally a sus- 
picion tliat the master had gone crazy 
would cross her mind. At length she re- 
belled. He quieted her with the assurance 
that she was doing well. Years passed. 
(Exactly how many may be left to the nar- 
rator’s judicious estimate of the credulity 
of his hearers.) Finally, one day, she came 
for a lesson, completely disheartened and 











discouraged. She sang the exercises, and 
then, bursting into tears, declared that she 
had determined to give up the attempt of 
being a singer. The old master embraced 
her (they do this in Italy), and said: ‘‘ My 
child, you are to-day the first singer in 
Europe. I have done for you everything 
that my art contains.” The pupil’s name 
was ————. There you can put in the name 
of any Italian prima donna that you happen 
to remember. 

The story isa myth. Like all myths, it 
contains a truth. It illustrates the patience 
formerly devoted to the study of singing 
and the fact that it was not quantity which 
the indefatigable master sought, but quality. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that no great singer 
was formed in this way. For, along with 
beautiful tone and all possible graces of 
vocal technic, there must enter into artistic 
interpretations such excellences as_intelli- 
gence, musical feeling, and experience in 
reproducing varied musical conceptions. 
All this our beautiful fiction leaves out of 
account. 

As already said, the art of producing a 
pure and noble tone has measurably been 
lost in Italy through gradually shortening 
the time of study and by pressing more 
ardently after vehemence, great compass, 
and vocal pyrotechnics. The modern 
operatic music, also, is more passionate, 
and, consequently, more straining to the 
voice; besides, the age of empiricism has 
passed and that of science has come in. 
Under the influence of the latter spirit, the 
physiology of tone-production has been 
carefully investigated by Garcia, Helmholtz, 
Mme. Seiler and others, until the methods 
of vocal action are reasonably well under- 
stood. . 

The general meehanism of singing is this: 
The air-current from the lungs sets in 
vibration the vocal chords at the larynx. 
The sound so produced is nothing more 
than a ‘‘squawk,” such as can be made by 
an India-rubber larynx. The nobility, the 
human and mind-expressing qualities of the 
tone are given it by the sympathetic reso- 
nance of the cavities of the head and chest. 
Beauty of tone depends almost entirely 
upon the quality of this resonance, just as 
the tone of a fine violin depends mainly 
upon the resonance of the instrument itself, 
and not so much upon slight peculiarities 
of the bow and strings. The bow, acting 
upon the strings, generates the vibration; 
the body of the instrument resonates the 
vibrations into beautiful tone. 

The art of voice culture, scientifically 
understood, consists essentially of two 
parts—the easy and right generation of 
vibrations at the throat, and the awakening 
of proper sympathetic resonance. The 
statement is short; but the process is long, 
since it must be applied to all parts of the 
vocal compass, and, ultimately, to all de- 
grees of power. In all the process of train- 
ing, it is indispensable that the voice should 
be used easily. Any stiffening at the throat 
or about the face interferes with proper 
resonance. Hence, the practice must be 
done softly for a long time, and extremes 
of compass avoided. The free, manly, 
Italian tone can be produced only when the 
air-column passes unobstrueted through the 
throat. Its flow is controlled exclusively 
by the diaphragm and muscles of respira- 
tion. If a pupil is allowed to strain for 
high notes, or to sing in public before pre- 
pared,or to cultivate force prematurely, in all 
cases the result is a stricture of the throat 
and a hardening of the muscles of the neck 
and face which interfere fatally with the 
production of an easy, resonant tone. After 
a good tone is obtained all the other vocal 
graces, such as agility, the embellishments, 
and good phrasing, may easily be 
added. Extended compass and power 
come of themselves at the proper time. 

In short, the main thing in the study of 
singing is to learn to sing; that is, to sing 
musically. It is the general neglect of this 
which fills the choir with singers who know 
all about the voice except how to sing. 
Every note is a discomfort to them anda 
torture to their listeners. They wonder that 
the public does not care for their ‘‘ execu- 
tion.” If their execution were final the 
public would care for it. 

The first point to seek is musical quality. 
Then expression and good phrasing. After 
this intelligibility of the text; for the 
words of the song are the reason of its 





being. If our young vocalists go aboy 
their studies in this spirit, America wi} 
sometime have a great company of singers, 
after the pattern of those glorious first- 
fruits, Anna Louise Cary and Whitney, 
and on Sundays our choirs will be able to 
praise the Lord physiologically. 

Curcaco, ILL. 
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WOMEN AND EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


BY GEN. 8. C. ARMSTRONG, 


Tuat the condition of women is the gauge 
of civilization; that the degradation of the 
illiterates of the United States is primarily 
the degradation of their women; that upon 
them falls most heavily the weight of all 
misfortunes and mistakes, I do not need to 
recapitulate. Society everywhere gives 
woman fewer chances than man, her fail. 
ures bring always more hopeless condemna- 
tion, and nowhere is this more terribly true 
than among the uneducated classes of the 
South, where women are held down, not 
only by their own ignorance, but also by 
the rough and animal instincts of the men 
surrounding them, whose brute force en- 
ables them to carry tyranny in its coarsest 
forms to an extent hardly dreamed of by wo- 
men of the higher classes. 

To these women, white and black, educa- 
tion would come as a double emancipation, 
for it would free them both from their own 
low natures and from the blindly-brutal 
power of the men against whom they have 
now no protection. 

But the value, I believe, of any sugges- 
tions which I may make, lies in the fact 
that they are the outcome of the experience 
of fourteen years’ work in the Hampton 
School, where we have had opportunity to 
test and thoroughly observe the capacity of 
the ignorant plantation Negroes of both 
sexes for improvement. And here I am, 
beyond measure, glad to be able to say that 
the chief surprise of our work has come to us 
from the conduct and character of colored 
girls, not only as we have watched them in 
the school, but especially in their develop- 
ment after graduation, when they have 
gone out as teachers of their own race. 
Their moral strength and power of self. 
restraint, when offered fair advantages, has 
been greater than we have had any right to 
expect. Of the four hundred graduates of 
the school, one hundred and fifty have been 
women who have become teachers in the 
remote regions of Virginia and neighbor- 
ing states, and a careful record of their 
course shows that, since 1870, but six of 
these have lost their integrity. It will, of 
course, be said that these are exceptional 
women; but it is certain that, among the 
six and a half millions of blacks in the 
Southern States, there are thousands of such 
girls living indegradationfrom which their 
own unaided efforts cannot lift them, and 
going down to moral death because no light 
has reached them. 

We have been told that in these educa- 
tional movements in the South there has 
been in the past an expenditure of force 
excessive in comparison with the result at- 
tained. 

I do not deny it. That there should be a 
certain amount of apparent waste seems to 
be a law of all educational and philanthropic 
work. Neither do I deny that education 
brings with it new possibilities of harm, 
just as the development of physical vigor 
gives a man increased power to injure his 
fellow-man, if he should so elect to use it. 
But to make it possible for the ignorant 
classes of the South to read and write; to 
give them the Bible and the ability to as. 
similate its truths; to open their eyes in 
ever so small a degree to the grandeur of 
God’s universe, now to them a triple-sealed 
secret, is, beyond all doubt, to release a 
vast mass of these men and women from 
their at present inevitable bondage. It 
makes it possible for those who desire bet- 
ter things to escape from the fate which, 
under existing conditions, is altogether be- 
yond their own control. 

The governments of the respective states 
have confessedly inadequate power to meet 
such ademand. There are few competent 
teachers in the South, and many who are 
worse than useless. Northern charity has 
done nobly, having already given about 
$12,000,000 for the ex-slaves alone, and has 
in this furnished a worthy example for our 
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jegislators ; but where they have sent hun- 


The way has but been pointed out; the work 
pardly more than begun. 

School-houses are dilapidated and com- 
fortless; the school sessions last only from 
three to six months; there is, commonly, no 
effective supervision. And, while some- 
thing better may be said of the schools 
in some of the. cities, the coun- 
try districts, which include  eleven- 
twelfths of the population, it is not only 
that all this is true, but that, furthermore, 
the poverty of the people and the absence 
of any public sentiment in the matter, 
make improvement from within impossible. 
Since the war there has grown up in the 
South a school generation which has been 
deprived of even the most limited educa- 
tional advantages, and what this means to 
the country does not need to be enlarged 
The war inflicted no more cruel 
wound than this, and it is to-day before us, 
open, festering, and in its full extent in- 
capable of healing, except as the nation 
shall become the physician. 

Once more, at the risk of repetition, I 
would draw attention to the facts. Ist. 
That the blacks are increasing more rap- 
idly than any other native-born race. 2d. 
That a large proportion of voters, both black 
and white, in the South are in absolute 
mental and moral darkness. 3d. That there 
is everything to indicate that, within a com- 
paratively short time, these illiterates, from 
their rapid numerical increase, will become 
the riling class. 

Order, good government, civilization it- 
self, are at stake; and those of us who are 
familiar with the conditions feel assured 
that in wisely-applied educational aid lies 
our only safety. I would strongly recom- 
mend, though I cannot here go into details, 
that special attention should be given to 
normal and industrial education. The boys 
should be taught trades, the girls should be 
rained in all varieties of household work: 
and our experience at Hampton shows that 
this can be combined with sound, though 
of course somewhat limited mental train- 
ing. 

It is not too much to say that the women 
of the United States possess to-day influence 
and direct power beyond those of the women 
of any other country. They are as truly 
the nation as are the men who, under ex- 
isting laws, are held responsible for the 
nation’s life. And, under God's law, theirs 
is the superior moral sense from which 
must spring the purifying force sufficient 
for the saving of a people. 


in 
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Hampton INSTITUTE, VA. 


THE PERILS OF PRESBYTERI- 
ANISM. 


BY A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


Dr. Herrick Jounson’s Assembly sermon 
at Saratoga created a sensation. Dr. John- 
son, without being a sensationalist, always 
does create a sensation. He isan agitator; 
but never gets outside of denominational 
or orthodox lines. He is always a Presby- 
terian and always severely orthodox, though 
never a persecutor. He is a tribune of the 
people, and we rather enjoy his freedom 
of utterance, though we have never known 
this kind of ‘free speech” to result in 
Christian union or even denominational 
liberality. 

The Presbyterian Church is in peril be- 
cause she is ‘‘a conquering Church. Wealth 
and numbers and respectability and power 
have thrust this peril on us.” The peril 
takes three forms—worship, doctrine, min- 
istry. 

Under the general danger that besets 
forms, ‘‘ outside of Heaven at least,” Dr. 
Johnson sees special perils, in what he re- 
gards as a demand for ‘‘ a modification of the 
Presbyterian cultus,” the observance of 
“days,” etc. Dr. Johnson says: ‘ Be 
Sure, brethren, the peril of formalism is in 
all our worship,and the peril deepens as we 
fix the forms.” He may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a stalwart for bald Presbyterian- 
ism. ‘* Few forms, and flexible”; a sort of 
§0-as-you-please liturgy, with little sym- 
Pathy for the old book of Presbyterian 
worship edited by Professor Shields, of 
Princeton, or that new book of worship 
about to be issued by Professor Hopkins, of 
Auburn. 

We do not share Dr. Johnson’s great fear 









dreds of teacher, thousands are needed. | 


| ligious civility adopted as a custom and 


| lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” 





respecting form. We think he confounds 
the formalism which puts forms. in the 
place of Christ, which is ritualism, and 
may be hypocrisy or idolatry, with the 
formalism which is merely a sort of re- 


practiced as a habit. Dr. Johnson attrib- 
utes this new move for forms to the in- 
crease of wealth and culture in the Presby- 
terian Church; but the Greek Church and 
the Roman Catholic Church are vastly poor- 
er than the Presbyterian Church, and they 
have vastly more of form and ritual. The 
old forms of worship were symbolic; the 
new is esthetic. Now symbolism may be 
religious. It was in the Jewish Church and 
in the Medieval Church ; but esthetics, espe- 
cially that which is creeping into the Prot- 
estant churches in the cities and larger 
towns, which is the nursling of wealth and 
culture, is not religious, but very often 
nothing but ‘‘the lust of the flesh and the 





So 
long, however, as there is no ‘ priest,” ex- 
cept Christ, in the Protestant Churches, a 
liturgy will be only an order of service, pro- 
moting orderly and uniform and decorous 
worship. Oh! for one and the same hymn- 
book only! 

Doctrine has its perils, too. According to 
the sermon, the danger is not that our doc- 
trinal system is being undermined, or soft- 
ened, or threatened with abridgment. ‘* Our 
own Church has formulated her distinctive 
faith, and the formula is good. It voices 
Presbyterian and Calvinistic convictions. 
Our Church is rightly jealous df that sys- 
tem .. and is going to preserve its 
integrity.” The ex-moderator is sound and 
sclid here. Where, then, is the danger? It 
is ‘‘such advocacy of distinct and literal 
definitions as to lose truth’s heart in a nar- 
row and attention to truth’s 
form.” Dr. Johnson is not a believer in the 
ipsissima verba theory of interpretation and 
its logical application. He agrees with Dr. 
J. W. Alexander that the greatest heresy is 
the absence of love. The Pharisees vindi- 
cated their doctrinal soundness by stoning 
Stephen. Dr. Johnson does not believe in 
that sort of apologetics. He would hug the 
heretics to death, which is creditable to his 
heart, however strangely such love might 
strike the victim. ‘‘ No silence or gentle 
dalliance in the face of broken vows of 
ordination” is the motto which he holds up 
to the Presbyterian clergy. ‘‘ Christianity,” 
says he, ‘tis nohazy thing. It is a doctrine 
as well as a life.” But such utterances 
show that Dr. Johnson has fallen into the 
easy mistake of confounding dogmas with 
principles of Christian living. Dogmas 
are easy things to be believed, and, as such, 
are the basis of a creed; but the law which 
love fulfills is something to be obeyed, and 
as such, becomes the basis of a life. The 
‘doctrinal system” of the Presbyterian 
Church in distinction from any other 
Church, is not the Ten Commandments, but 
something very different, as Beecher (L) 
and Barnes found out, also Miller and 
McLean. 


exclusive 


As to the ministry, the preacher says: 
‘Under this particular, the peril of our 
Church gets its chief emphasis. Then 
come the facts, something like this: If you 
give aminister to every church numbering 
over forty members, there will be nearly 
2,000 churches uncared for, though you 
employ every present pastor, stated supply, 
and home and foreign missionary. Turn 
these 2,000 churches over to the ministers 
honorably retired, to those having no 
charge, and to those who are presidents, 
professors, teachers, editors, etc., and still 
there will be 600 churches without a shep- 
herd. 

During the last decade the churches in- 
creased 100 per annum, the ministers 70, 
and the licentiates diminished 14 per 
annum. Candidates have been declining 
in number ever since 1877, in the face of 
multiplying churches and _ increasing 
membership. Our colleges, 12 of them, 
graduated from 1850 to 1860, 5,011, 
of whom 29} per cent. entered the 
ministry; during the last decade, 
graduates, 5,084, ministers, 19 per cent. 
Pres. Eliot’s figures in The Princeton Re- 
view are not any more favorable. ‘In 
ten years, from 1761 to 1770, the percentage 
of ministers among the graduates of Har- 
vard, was 29; Yale 82; Princeton 45. In 
other words, one-third of all the educated 


men were ministers. In the six years from 
1871 to 1876 the percentage of ministers 
among the graduates of these same institu- 
tions was 1 in 13.” What is the matter? 
Each sect makes the same statement, and 
itistrue. There is a dearth of ministers in 
all the Churches, and it threatens to become 
a famine; and yet, in every village of 8,000 
souls, in New England, the Middle States, 
and the Western States east of the Missis- 
sippi, there are from 3 to 5 Protestant min- 
isters. The ministerial dearth is denomina- 
tional. But is it ecclesiastical? The 
Episcopal Church calls for more men, 
the Presbyterian Church calls for more 
men, the Congregational, Baptists, and Meth- 
odists join in the cry. But can any of these 
sects honestly say that the Church of Christ, 
east of the Mississippi, is in need of more 
ministers? There isa sectarian famine of 
the ministry, but no proved Christian fam- 
ine. Ought not the denominations lay this 
thing to heart as our Divine Master did? 
(John xvii.) 

Dr. Johnson’s remedy for the impending 
famine in the Presbyterian Church is con- 
secration of sons by Christian mothers, of 
brothers by Christian sisters. For want of 
this, and not because of the trials of the 
ministry, its meager support, its intellectual 
demands, nor because of inadequate pro- 
vision for their education, is it that so few 
graduates become ministers, and so few 
enter college with the ministry in view. 

We wish we could feel that this was the 
true solution of a grave problem. 

J ee 


THE END OF A TRAGEDY. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 





Ir is more than doubtful if in equal space 
anywhere in human annals can be found so 
much of bitter disappointment and sorrow, 
of extravagant expectation, coupled with 
crushing conviction of utter lake and 
failure, as are contained in the fifty years of 
Mormon history. Especially in Utah have 
the lives of many thousands been full to 
overflowing of elements most tragic and 
terrible. Could the dead return to testify, 
did the living dare to narrate what they 
know and have experienced, doubtless the 
story which follows could easily be matched 
times by the hundred, or even far surpassed. 
Perhaps for nothing will this system of ab- 
surdity and arrogance and iniquity com- 
bined be arraigned with fierce indignation 
at the bar of history than the charge incon- 
trovertible of having knowingly and with 
fixed purpose cruelly wronged the mass of 
its humble and helpless adherents in both 
mind and moral sense, without conscience 
robbing them of their substance, and crush- 
ing them without pity under the heel of 
priestly tyranny. 

(1.) About 1850 a couple emigrated from 
England full to the brim of simple, en- 
thusiastic faith in the tenets of the Latter 
Day Church, and accepting with all their 


hearts the preposterous claims of its 
founder. For two years they halted in 
St. Louis. While there the glory and 


celestial origin of ‘‘ plural marriage” were 
first publicly proclaimed in Salt Lake, and 
they heard a discourse upon it from the 
fervid lips of ‘‘ Apostle” Orson Pratt. 
Though at first astounded at the doctrine 
and sore perplexed, they soon obediently 
received it as true theory, dogma authori- 
tatively promulgated, a duty or privilege 


“for whom it might concern,” but 
of no personal application to them. 
Soon after they took their further 


journey to Salt Lake to enjoy in ‘‘Zion 

the full fruition of sainthood; nor had 
many months passed before polygamy, 
as a very practical matter, was brought 
home to them by the persistent urgency of 
many who, on every side, plied them with 
manifold arguments, and at length in 
public, from the pulpit of the ward, and by 
the bishops they were taken to task for 
serious dereliction from duty, and solemnly 
exhorted to take this essential step on the 
road to exaltation in the eternal worlds. 
From hesitation they had presently ad- 
vanced to earnest inquiry, and finally to 
sure conviction. And who, then, shall be 
chosen as ‘‘second”? They consulted 
lovingly, and soon concluded it should be 
a domestic in the house, who was orphan 
and friendless. Mrs. T., as eager to ‘‘ obey 
counsel” as her husband, proposed to the 


the act of “sealing.” But this did not 
at all suffice. Two wives were scarcely 
better than one, and so a third must be 
added, which result was brought about by 
similar means. And, now, according to 
the commandment, he set himself to order 
his household aright; in other words, to 
maintain for his first wife a certain primacy 
or pre-eminence, or to hold the others to a 
subordinate place. But lo! to this the latter 
would by no means consent, and from that 
hour continual strife, confusion, and tor- 
ment ensued, At length the situation be- 
came intolerable, and he sternly bade them 
either behave, or else depart. They chose 
the latter alternative, and passed out from 
beneath his roof—one with two children, 
and soon to marry again; the other to lead 
an abandoned life from that day to this. 
Such an experience was sufticient to satisfy 
this couple that, at least in its practical 
workings, polygamy was scarcely a means 
of grace, and they were doubtless ready to 
adopt heartily the prophecy of Joseph 
Smith, that ‘it would damn more than it 
would save.” 


(2.) After this disastrous failure in well- 
intentioned attempts to walk in the Utah 
way of life, nothing of note occurred till 
some time in 1857. This was the year of 
the atrocious Mountain Meadows massacre, 
wherein 120 emigrants from Arkansas to 
California were betrayed, by means of a flag 
of truce, and ruthlessly butchered, men, 
women and children, only afew babes be- 
ing spared. The story was diligently spread, 
and at first generally believed, that this deed, 
so dastardly and brutal, was done by the 
bloody red men; but, though every Mor- 
mon concerned was solemnly sworn to tell 
no other story, it was soon whispered abroad 
that the Church was the main party to the 
slaughter; that bishops and. presidents had 
been the planners and the chief participators 
in the most foul affair. This fact came to 
the knowledge of Mr. T. direct from two 
brothers who had been summoned to assist 
and whose eyes had been witness to all. And 
what a shock ensued, what wrenching fol- 
lowed to his faith and devotion! He found 
himself all at once in fellowship with bloody- 
handed murderers; with men who, in the 
name of God, were doing the deeds of the 
Devil. It was too much. He must speak 
out; must free himself at once from the 
guilt of complicity. In deepest concern 
and alarm he resorted to the tabernacle to 
pray for light as to what duty demanded, 
and soon after, in a ward meeting, arose and 
declared; ‘I repudiate all Mormonism that 
had to do with that massacre,” and a little 
after repeated the statement before his 
“Quorum of Seventies.” From henceforth 
he stood entirely aloof from the State- 
Church of Utah, rejected all additions made 
by Brigham Young, and fell back, with even 
firmer faith and warmer zeal, upon ‘the 
original principles of Mormonism.” This 
stand was most heroic, and required moral 
and physical courage of the highest order; 
for those were the awful days of ‘blood 
atonement,” when the ‘ apostate” might 
suddenly disappear, his throat having been 
cut and his body buried in some solitary 
cafon. 

A few years more passed, and the night 
seemed to be almost gone and the sweet 
morning of hope to be at hand, for an- 
other ‘‘ prophet” had arisen, whose mouth 
was full of ‘‘ revelations,” and who dared to 
his very face to rebuke Brigham for his 
sins. This was the simple-hearted and ill- 
fated Morris, who, about 1860, gathered some 
hundreds of deluded followers to Kingston 
Fort, some thirty miles north of Salt Lake, 
preached community of goods, the speedy 
coming of Christ, etc., etc. Here was 
promise of redemption and restoration for 
our friends, and such goods as they could 
not carry they left behind, and for two 
blissful years basked in the sunshine of the 
~~. etv’s” presence. But, alas! «a bloody 
catastrophe suddenly befel. The deputy- 
marshal, at the wily instigation of Brigham, 
with a posse, undertook to arrest Morris for 
alleged resistance to the laws; and while a 
revelation was yet on his lips that nota 
hair of their heads should be harmed, by 
the discharge of a cannon and other firing, 
several were slain, including the revelator 
himself. His followers were arrested, tried 
for “treason,” and sentenced to pay fines 
or suffer imprisonment for terms varying 








young woman, and secured her consent to 
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knowing the animus of the prosecution, 
pardoned them all; but Utah was too hot for 
these * rebels,” and some soon went East 
under the escort of United States troops, 
California. But Mr. T. 
During his absenee with Mor- 
charges were 


and some to de- 
clined to go. 
ris various trumped up 
against him, and all his property was taken 
from him by legal process. He determined 


to remain and recover his possessions. But, 


would be in im- 
minent peril in the city, so lively were the 


meantime, since his life 


‘*Danites”” in those days, he retired with 
his wife to Fort Douglas, which, a few 
months Connor had built 
just east and on the bench. 


before, General 
Here for seven 
years he waited and watched, his wife wash- 
the 
jobs, until, finally, he 


ing for soldiers and he busy at odd 


was restored to his 


home and his store, and it was safe to 


occupy them. 
has been less 


(4.) Since then his career 


stormy, but searcely less sad. Religiously 
he has found little rest, has been a homeless 
wanderer. He think of the 


dominant Mormonism but with disgust and 


could not 


horror. The ‘ Reorganized” or ‘ Joseph- 
ite” Church pleased him scarcely better. 
From one to another of the various Chris- 
tian Churches in Salt Lake he wandered, if 
haply his famishing soul might find a crumb. 
Within a year he seemed to choose out one 
as feeding him best, and was regularly in 
his place upon the front seat when health 
allowed. For old age was fairly upon him, 
and with the weight of years and sorrow 
combined his form was sadly bowed. His 
spiritual case was most peculiar. He had 
not lost a whit of his faith in the divinity of 
Joseph Smith’s mission or the truth of his 
teachings, and lived in constant expectation 
of the advent of a prophet who should re- 
store the purity of the days of Kirtland 
and Nauvoo. One of his precious treasures 
was a diagram of the resurrection, drawn 
on paper by the sacred hand of the holy 
Prophet, Morris. How hiseye would kindle 
as he gazed upon it, and how eloquent 
waxed his tongue as he unfolded its mys- 
His 


spirit as human hearts often get to be. 


teries! heart was full of the Gospel 
His head was crammed as full of ridiculous 
and outlandish theological fancies as human 
In %ts outward fashion 


his life was overflowing with disaster and 


heads can well be. 


wreck, every hope had been blasted; but, 
within, there had been no failure, for all 
there was the sweetness of love and the un- 
dying «light of cheerful hope, and faith in 
God and the unseen that nothing could 
quench. 

(5.) And finally. About a month 
the morning paper briefly announced that 
Mrs. T. had made her exit out of time, and 
only a week ag» the kindred notice ap- 


since 


peared that he, too, had been called out of 
long tempest and trial into eternal rest. 
SaLt Lake Crry. 
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THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


BY JOHN B. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Pastor oF THE ReFoRMED (DutTcH) CuurcH, Cat- 
SKILL, N. Y. 
(READ BEFORE THE HUDSON RIVER MINISTERIAL Asso- 
CIATION AT PouUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.] 


Tne word “ Atonement” occurs but once in 
the version of the New Testament in common 
use, and not at all in the new revision. Prima- 
rily, as is well known, the word meant At-one- 
; reconciliation of two parties, who 
In modern English the 


ment—the 
were before at variance, 
word “ reconciliation” is used in this sense, and 
the word Atonement is reserved to designate the 
ground of reconciliation between God and man. 

All orthodox Christians find this ground of 
reconciliation in the life and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they regard and reverence as 
the divine-human Christ. But the theories of 
the Atonement which they hold are not only va- 
rious, but often, also, indistinct and generally 
confused, 

Nevertheless, we are not without knowledge of 
this subject. Our knowledge, though imperfect, 
is real knowledge. It results from the infiggte 
power and wisdom and love of God that he is 
able and willing to reveal himself to his moral 
and intelligent creatures; and that the knowl- 
edge thus given and received is real knowledge, 
true knowledge, accurate knowledge ; knowledge 
upon which we may rely, and from which we 
may go on to further knowledge, with absolute 
confidence that our starting-point, at least, is 
secure. There is a method of reconciliation be- 
tween God and man; and the ground of this 
reconciliation is to be found in the life and 


various theories of the Atonement. 
The sole source of information on the subject 
is, of course, divine revelation understood with 
ever-increasing fullness and clearness as, unJer 
the power of the Holy Spirit, its truths are more 
and more expericnced in the heart of the be- 
liever. In its relations to God, the subject is an 
infinite one, and can be treated in human lan- | 
guage, even by divine revelation, only in shreds | 
! 


and patches, ‘at sundry times and in diverse | 
No human words can adequately 
represent superhuman conceptions. 

Hence the Scriptures give us various views, 
each from a different standpoint, in order that 


manners,” 


our knowledge may become as extensive and 
accurate as is possible for us. Theologians have 
not generally imitated this divine mode of pro- 
cedure. On the contrary, they have generally 
seized upon one word or one view, and then have 
endeavored to interpret all other statements of 
Seripture in strict conformity to that, and into 
an casily-comprehended and definite relation to 
all the rest. 
torting aud minifying of the whole, in order to the 





The consequence has been the dis- 


reduce it within the limits of individual concep- 
tions ; in order to comprise it within the circum- | 
ference of a circle, the contents of which can be | 
fully comprehended by the human mind, or, at 
least, by the mind of the systematizer. The 
result is that the study of the systems of didactic 
theology is its effect, 
while the study of the statements of sacred Serip- 
ture on the 


generally dwarfing in 
same subjects tends constantly 
toward expansion and growth, 

What is thus true of the system of didactic 
theology generally is still more emphatically 
true of the very heart and core of them all 
the doctrine of the Atonement. 

There is need of a new system—a system which 
will give the various Bible views, cach in its full- 
ness ; Which will show that these are not inconsist- 
ent with each other, but that each supplements the 
other; which, following the method of divine 
revelation, will lead the mind upward that it may 
attain ever widening views and afmore compre- 
hensive grasp, so as to be ever approximating 
that perfection of the experimental knowledge 
respecting God which belongs to him 
which 


alone, 
progress in knowledge constitutes the 
highest ha a8 of men and angels in time and 
through eternity. It is the design of this essay 
to furnish hints and suggestions in this diree- 
tion. 

In enumerating theories of the Atonement. 

I. Notice, first, that which is called the moral 
This was the theory of Abelard in the 
twelfth century. 


the ory. 


‘He resolved the moral perfections of God 
into benevolence and the liberty of indifference, 
and held that sin could be abolished and the sin- 
ner received into favor by the simple volition 
of God, Accordingly, he held that Christ died 
for the purpose of subduing the rebellion and 
removing the guilty fears of men by the tran- 
seendent exhibition of divine love.” 

The modern representative of this theory is 
the late Dr. Horace Bushnell, who teaches that 
“Christ suffered with us, through sympathy and 
fellowship ; the result of which was to give him 
a moral power over men, spiritually quickening 
them and molding them by his love and exam- 
ple.” 

This moral theory is more accurately desig- 
nated as the moral influence theory. 

It declares that the Atonement was designed to 
exercise such a moral influence upon man as 
should induce him to turn again to God from 
whom he has revolted. 

All this is truth, important truth. It calls at- 
tention to the fact that there can be no salvation 
of a moral creature, by merely physical or merely 
intellectual means, or both combined. It empha- 
sizes the fact which needs to be emphasized, 
that the cthical element is the most important 
element in our salvation; that God and man 
alike are chiefly ethical beings, and that the re- 
lation them must be always and 
principally an ethical relation. But it ignores the 
scriptural teaching that the reconciliation which 
has its ground in the Atonement is primarily a 
new relation of God to us, which he has brought 
about, and which we receive; not a new rela- 
tion of men to God or a moral change in us- 
This is a necessary consequence of that, and in- 
separable from it. But it is unphilosophical, as 
well as erroneous, to call a sequence a theory of 
the Atonement. 

This moral theory passes into positive error 
when it goes on to deny the truth of all other 
theories, Indeed, the error in all these theories 
consists not so much in what they assert as in 
what they deny. 

IL The second theory is that propounded by 
Grotius in the seventeenth century, known as the 
governmental theory. ‘He taught that the law 
under which man is held is, including precept 
and penalty, a positive product of the divine 
will. The right to relax its demands at will be- 
longs to God’s prerogative as a moral governor. 
But, since the gratuitous remission of the penalty 
in the case of some sinners would weaken the 
mctives restraining from disobedience the sub- 
jects of the divine government in general, by 
affording an example of impunity, the benevo- 


between 





death of Jesus, the Christ, But here the ques. 
tion arises: How is this reconciliation effected ? 
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And the answer to this question constitutes the | 


| kinsman rescuer ever lives.” 


| his rescued people flock to his standard like 








the forgiveness of any sinners, he should furnish 
such an example of suffering in Christ as will 
exhibit his determination that sin shall not 
escape with impunity.” 

This view goes further than the view before 
mentioned, and is true as far as it goes, But 
this view, like that, rests on incorrect views of 
the Divine Being. It regards him as a mere arbi- 
trary ruler, whose acts are acts of will merely, 
and not acts of his whole being assuch. Thus 
this view also stops far short of the whole truth ; 
and it passes into error also, when it denies the 
truth of the views which follow. 

IL. The third theory may be designated as the 
theory of reseue, or the military theory. It 
represents Christ as the hero who, without re- 
gard to his own suffering, rescues his people 
from captivity under Satan. 

This is the oldest theory of all. It is the 
theory underlying the promise made in Eden, 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head, though his own heel should also 
be bruised in the conflict. It is the theory of Job 
when Satan was raging over him: “I know my 
It is the theory of 
Jacob when he invokes Jehovah, not only as the 
God of his fathers, not only as the God who fed 
me, but also as the ‘rescuing-angel,” elsewhere 
called the Jehovah-angel. It is the theory of 
Moses, promising a prophet like unto himself; 
a prophet who should be, at the same time, the hero 
to reseue his people from captivity. It is the theory 
of the second psalm, and of the forty-fifth, and 
of the hundred and tenth, describing the Mes- 
siah as a king triumphing over all his foes, dash- 
ing them in pieces like a potter's vessel, while 


drops of morning dew. 

It is the theory of the prophets: 

**Thus saith the Lord, Even the captives of the 
mighty shall be taken away, and the prey of the 
terrible shall be “delivered, for I will contend with 
him that contendeth with thee, and I will save thy 
children, and all flesh shall know that I, the Lord, 
am thy Saviour and thy rescuer, the mighty one of 
Jacob. He shal] divide the spoil with the 
strong. And he saw that there was no man, 
and wondered that there was no intercessor; there- 
fore his arm brought salvation unto him; and his 
righteousness it sustained him. For he put on 
righteousness a3 a breasplate, and an helmet of sal- 
vation upon his head; and he put on the garments 
of vengeance for clothing. And was clad with zeal 
asacloak. And the rescuer shall come to Zion and 
to them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith 
the Lord.” 


This theory passed over into the New Testa- 
ment, where Paul quotes this last passage: 
“There shall come forth from Zion the deliverer, 
the rescuer.” 

Our wrestling, as Christians, is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities 
and against the powers—the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness. And it was in the act of rescuing 
us from them that our Divine Deliverer made 
spoil of these principalities and powers, 
triumphing over them. He came into the 
world, according to the pristine promise, as 
the antagonist of the man-slayer from the 
beginning, and (as his moral conquest went 
on) said : “* Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out!” and ‘I beheld Satan fall as lightning 
from Heaven.” The Son of God was manifested 
expressly that he might destroy (literally, that 
he might unbind) the works of the Devil, and 
deliver those who had been led captive by him 
at his will. 

So Paul says that Christ hath delivered us from 
the ‘“‘power of darkness.” The word 
“deliver” in the Bible means that kind of 
deliverance which we now call “rescue”; 
deliverance from captivity by the conquest of 
him who holds the captives. This is the mean- 
ing where it is said that the triumphant Saviour 
‘led captivity captive.” He reconquered, and thus 
rescued, the captives. This is the meaning also 
in the Lord’s prayer, where Jesus teaches us to 
pray, ‘‘deliver us,” that is, “rescue us from the 
evil one.” This fact is the final reason for deciding 
that the “evil” here is not a thing, but a person. 

This theory of the work of Christ as a rescue 
from the power of the Devil, as it pervades the 

Bible from Genesis to Revelations, was the 
ry of the early Church. It is the theory most 
generally pervading the writings of the early 
fathers. It still maintains its place in our serv- 
ices of song. Still we love to sing : 


theo- 


“ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious! 
See the man of sorrows now, 
From the fight returned victorious. 
Every knee to him shall bow. 
Crown Him! Crown Him! 
Crowns become the victor’s brow.” 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall! 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of ali!” 


IV. The fourth theory may be called the re- 
demption theory, or the civil theory, as it is con- 
formed to the terms and usages of civil law. 
This theory conceives of man, not as a captive 
recaptured and rescued by a military hero, but 
as a slave held in bondage and set free by pur- 
chase. Its first principles are derived from the 
Jewish civil law. This law mitigated the pains of 
slavery by providing for the possibility of fe- 











debt might get money enough for the purpose, 
or he might be redeemed by a relative. He 
could not be held as a slave in fee simple. It 
was not left optional with the master whether he 
would allow the slave to be redeemed or not ; hor 
could he demand an exorbitant price. The law 
provided that the price should be a fair one, and, 
that whenever it was tendered the slave was free, 
Moreover it was the duty of the rich thus to re- 
deem any poor relative who had fallen into bond- 
age, a8 also to redeem land which, under their 
peculiar form of mortgage, had passed out of 
possession of the poor. By these means it came 
to pass that the redemption, whether of the land 
or the person, was a common procedure at civil] 
law, and that these law terms became familiar, 
It is true that the words translated redemption 
and redeemer in the Old Testament had a much 
wider signification also—indicating, first, rela- 
tionship, and then the duties growing out of this 
relationship. Of these duties the first was the 
duty of avenging the death and rescuing from 
captivity, of which last I have spoken. The 
second was the duty of redeeming the person 
and the property. 

As occasions for rescue would occur most fre- 
quently in time of war, so occasions for redemp- 
tion would occur most frequently in time of 
peace. Hence, this became the most common 
signification of these terms. And when the 
Bible was translated into Greek, these terms 
were translated by the different forms of a word 
which means only to redeem by purchase. By 
this word also was, of course, translated the 
Hebrew word which has specifically the significa- 
tion to redeem, This Hebrew word is used of 
the redemption of a daughter who has been sold 
for a wife, and especially of the redemption of 
men or beasts that had been devoted unto God 
for service or for sacrifice. 

After the destruction of the first-born of the 
Egyptians and the consequent deliverance of 
the Israelites, the first born of all the Hebrews 
were devoted to God to serve as ministers of re- 
ligion, and the first-born of all their domestic 
animals to serve as sacrifices. Specific regula- 
tions were made, however, for the redemption of 
the first-born, both of beasts and of men, on the 
payment of a price. The frequency of these 
redemptions of all kinds made both the act and 
the word designating it very familiar, and gave 
it a wide application. Thus, in the forty-ninth 
Psalm, speaking of the value of the human soul, 
is it said: ‘“‘None can by any means redeem his 
brother or give to God a ransom for him; for 
the redemption of the soul is precious.’ So, 
also, the deliverance from Egypt is poetically 
described as a redemption accomplished by 
Jehovah, and future deliverances are prayed 
for or promised in similar terms. 

From all this it comes to pass that the theory of 
the Atonement most prevalent in the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is that of a redemption 
accomplished by the payment of a price, and 
that this theory passed over into the Greek New 
Testament in like manner. Christ came to “re- 
deem them that were under the law.” ‘Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law.” He 
has ‘‘redemed us to God by his own blood.” 
“Ye are not your own; ye are bought with a 
price.” And, in the Apocalypse, those who inherit 
the happiness of Heaven are described as “ re- 
deemed from the earth,” and ‘redeemed from 
among men.” 

Christ frees his people by paying the price 
of their redemption. He “gave his life a 
ransom for many,” ‘that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity.” ‘Ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ.” He has for 
us “entered into Heaven itself, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” This theory, of 
course, pervades, to a greater or less degree, all 
religious writings from the days of the apostles 
until now, and is so familiar that I need not 
dwell upon it. It, too, passes over into error when 
it is held that the price of our redemption is paid 
to Azazel, or Satan, in order to induce him to 
forego the rights which he has obtained over man 
by conquest. 

V. The fifth theory is the theory of sabstitu- 
tion. I prefer to call it the criminal theory, 
since it is expressed in the terms and forms of 
criminal law. 

It begins in the Old Testament with the law of 
sacrifices. Upon the whole race rested the con- 
sciousness of sins. Throughout the whole world 
sacrifices were offered as acknowledgments of the 
obligation to suffer punishment because of sin, 
and with the intent of propitiating God that men 
should not perish. Of the origin of sacrifices I 
need not now speak. Enough that it existed 
everywhere. But among the Hebrews only did it 
exist in such form and manner as to make it a 
remedial institution, a means for the moral edu- 
cation and elevation of the race. Among them 
sin was regarded as a crime against the injured 
majesty of God, an iniquity to be punished by 
the Judge of all the earth, who cannot other 
wise than do right. 

And the sinner was excluded from the con- 
gregation of the Lord, the assembly which was 
permitted to draw near to God, until such time 
as his sin had been expiated by the prescribed 
sacrifice. The offering of the sacrifice was 
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who offered it, and indicated his desire to be re- 
stored again to the favor of God in the way and 
by the means he had instituted. The victim 
must be an animal whose flesh was commonly 
used for the support of human life. The 
offender laid his hand upon its head to symbol- 
ize the transference of his guilt, nol that part of 
guilt which constituted blame-worthiness, which 
is, of course, not transferable, but that part 
which consists in exposure to punishment. The 
victim was then slain, and its blood sprinkled 
upon the altar or upon the mercy seat, where 
God specially manifested his presence. Thus 
the action was regarded as terminating upon 
God, from whose eyes the sin was supposed to 
be covered by the blood. Of course no 
dreamed that the blood of bulls and of goats of 
itself could really take away sin; but the offer- 
ing was expressive of the faith of the author in 
God’s promise to forgive sin upon this evidence 
of his faith and penitence. 

Not only the historical, but also the poetical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament are 
full of statements and allusions contirming this 
theory of sacrifice. 

Of course the New Testament is full of it, 
also, Everywhere it teaches, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews explains at length that the sac- 
rifices of the Mosaic ritual were types of the 
sacrifice of Christ; that he is sacrificed for us; 
that, as the Jewish 
pardon for sin and admission, into the taber- 
nacle of the congregation where God dwelt, so 


one 


sacrifices availed to secure 


the sacrifice of Christ avails to secure pardon 
for all sin, and admission not into in the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true, but into Heaven itself where God 
dwells amid the assembly of his saints. As the 
Jewish sacrifices were ‘‘expiations effected by 
vicarious punishment in their sphere, so was 
the sacrifice of Christ in the infinitely higher 
sphere to which his work belongs.” God “sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins,” 
and ‘he is the propitiation for our sins.” “A 
propitiation through faith in his blood.” “He 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 
‘*We were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son.” 

This is the theory of the Atonement which 
was scientifically defined by Anselm, Bishop of 
Canterbury, in England, in the eleventh century. 
He taught that sinincurs guilt, and places one 
under obligation to suffer punishment; that, 
under the government of God, it is absolutely 
necessary that this obligation be met, that the 
penalty incurred be suffered ; that this necessity 
has its ground in theinfinite perfections of the 
divine nature ; that this penalty must be inflicted 
upon the sinner in person, unless a substitute 
can be found having all legal qualifications to 
act as such ; and that the only one having these 
qualifications is our Lord Jesus Christ, a divine 
person who is at the same time a partaker of 
both the divine and human natures. 

This theory has been adopted into all the 
The Greek Church, the 
Roman Church, the Lutheran Church, the Re- 
formed Church, every Church in the world holds 
and teaches this theory of the Atonement. 

It is the theory with which we are most 
familiar. It is clear and intelligible, and, in 
most instances, when heartily believed, satisfies 
the soul, as no other theory does. It becomes 
‘error, however, when pushed to the extreme, as 
it often is, of denying the truth of other 
itheories, or of presenting itself as a scheme for 
‘the reconciling of an assumed antagonism be- 
tween different attributes of the Divine Being, 
or of different person in the divine subsistence. 

VI. The sixth theory is that known as the mys- 
tical theory. 

The name is somewhat unfortunate, since the 
word mystical has, of late, come to be common- 
ly used in malam partem. It is intended to be 
used here, however, in the same sense in which 
theologians speak of the mystical union. Indeed, 
this theory might be more explicitly named the 
mystical union theory. All orthodox Christians 
hold the mystical union between Christ and his 
people as an article of faith, whether they also 
base upon it atheory of the Atonement or not. 

As St. Matthew and St. Mark seem generally 
to have underlying their narratives different 
forms of the military theory, so St. Luke and St. 
John imply most commonly different forms of 
this mystical theory. And St. Paul holds and 
teaches more fully this theory, as well as the 
criminal theory, than any other of the New Tes- 
tament writers. 

This theory is common, also, in the Greek 
Fathers, among whom it is most clearly stated 
by Cyril of Alexandria. He represents Christ 
as saying: ‘I made you partakera of the divine 
nature, causing my spirit to dwell in you, fer in 
you is Christ by the spirit, converting that 
which by nature is corruptible into incorrup- 
tibility, and translating that which is liable to sin 
into that which has no such liability.” 

He himself says: ‘If then, we are all embod- 
ied into each other in Christ, and not merely 
into each other, but into him who plainly came 
to be in us through his own flesh, is it not clear 
that we are all one thing, both in one another 
and in Christ, for Christ is the bond of unity, be- 
ing himself both God and man?” 


Afterward this theory generally gave place to 








those previously mentioned. But it has been re- 
vived again of late in various forms by Schleier- 
macher, by Nevin, by Mulford, by Candlish, by 
Bersier, by Monod. Just now it is attracting 


| more attention than before, as affording basis for 








a system which does not remit sanctification too 
much to the background. But it has not yet 
been wrought out unto the fullness of detail 
which characterizes the other theories. 

An antagonist can hardly state it authorita- 
tively. But, in the lack of a clear and concise 
statement from its friends, we may hear the 
statement of one of its foes (Dr. Charles Hodge) : 


“When he was nailed to the cross, not an indi- 
vidual merely, but humanity itself was crucified; 
and, therefore, his sufferings were the sufferings, not 
of an individua) man, but of that which underlies 
all human individualities, and, consequently, avails 
for all in whom humanity is individualized. As 
Christ becomes personally responsible for the guilt 
which attaches to the humanity which he assumed, 
so we become personally righteous and entitled, on 
the ground of what we are or become, to eternal 
life, because, by our union with lim, we partake of 
his humanity as wel) as of his divinity. His thean- 
thropic nature is conveyed to us with all its merits, 
excellences, and glories, a8 the nature of Adam, with 
its guilt, pollution, and weaknesses, has been trans- 
mitted to his posterity.” 


Notice, also, the statement from an Episcopal 
clergyman (Elisha Mulford) : 


“The sacrifice of the Christ was in his coming 
into the world; it was the earthly life of service; it 
was the last sacrifice in death; it was the sacrifice of 
him who had become one with humanity for the 
life of humanity ; it was the sacrifice that was the 
fulfilment of love. This is not the negation of self, 
with the implication of the cessation of self, an utter 
nihilism; but there is the perfect self-realization, 
the realization of life. It is not the dethronement, 
but it is the enthronemett of life. It is not for life 


to be conquered by death; it is the conquest 
of death; it is a sacrifice of self, and this 


is its ethical significance; but in it is the attain- 
ment of life. The law of self-renunciation is the law 
of self-realization, and the way through death is 
unto life; and as death, in the physica] process, in- 
volves always isolation and the severance of the re- 
lations of life, so in the life of the spirit it is a com- 
munion and an eterna) life, since the Christ has par- 
taken of death for every man. It is not, therefore, 
the death of the Christ in itself that is to be regarded 
primarily ; it is the conquest of death in Christ.” 


According to this theory, Christ becomes one 
with us. First, by his incarnation, and second- 
ly. by sympathy. 

Hear Eugene Bersier : 

“Christ has by his sympathy, at once with us aud 
with the righteous law we have broken, so identified 
himself with us as sinners, that he has offered up to 
Goda perfect confession and adequate repentance of 
our sins. This repentance meets al] the demands of law 
. . . Here was aman who loved every human being as 
himself ; who sought the happiness, the moral dignity, 
the holiness of every member of the human family, 
as he sought his own. Here was a man who realized 
perfectly the unity and the culpability of the human 
race, 80 that the outward ignominy he endured and 
the anguish of the physica] death were but a feebje 
type of the anguish of his soul. He made our sin 
his own; he took it upon himself while his holy soul 
recoiled from it in horror. He does not look on us 
with the pitying but powerful sympathy of a stranger ; 
he truly descended into our Hell; felt al] that our 
sins deserve, and at once confessed and repudiated 
human sin. He passed through the condition 
of soul which we all ought to pass through ; 
he bore our humanity in his person. In 
the name of humanity he bowed, in humble 
acquiescence, under the condemning stroke. In the 
name of humanity he drank the cup of bitterness; 
in its name he proved what is meant by separation 
from God. His dying cry ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ reveals a depth of agony 
before which we are amazed and tremble. It is the 
cry of a broken heart; broken for our sins; alike in- 
capable of forsaking us or of suffering itself to be 
forsaken of God. In the close clasp of love he holds 
his brethren. He wili not let them go, and with them 
he sinks into the deep, mysterious gulf of condemna- 
tion.” 


This union (of the believer in Christ), begun in 
his sympathy with us, is completed in our sym- 
pathy with him-in all his work. This is faith. 
Thus the Scotch Dr. Candlish says : 


“The virtue of faith is thatit shuts us up into 
Christ, and that by it, or in it, we embrace Christ. 
Through this oneness, or, rather in this oneness, all 
saving benefits reach us. There is no such thing as 
any oneof them from Christ. We have them all 
only in Christ ; in union and communion with him. 
In Christ we are righteous, being one with the 
Righteous One.” 


So Theodore Monod says : 


“You cannot separate any one gift of Christ's. 
. » » Neither his righteousness, nor his strength, 
nor his joy, nor anythiag else . from him- 
self, from his person. He that hath the Son hath 
life. There are Christians who tell us that a]) their 
confidence is in Christ, while it is apparent that they 
do not receive Christ for their soul’s daily and 
hourly life. How can this be? Itis true, that at 
certain times—say when the communion season 
comes around—we do seek Christ, and ask him to 
put away whatever is an offense in his sight. We do 
endeavor, at least to feed upon him then,as the bread 
of life, the broken lamb; but we do net expect it to 
last. Wedo not expect that we are going to have 
Christ with us at the dinner table, as well as at the 
communion table. We do not expect to take Christ 





nature of the gift, Let us take him asa person, a 


living person, in whom God has given us al) things 
at all times.” 

This theory, rightly apprehended, implies and 
includes all the others, Its peculiarity is that it 
puts stress on the immanence of deity in the 
creatures according to the nature of each. The 
other theories put stress on the transcendence of 
deity ; but, more and more, are we coming to see 
that the immanence is of equal importance with 
the transcendence, Both are to be held firmly, 

This theory becomes error when it is so stated 
as to deny or ignore the transcendence ; when 
it leads the way toward a pantheistic super- 
naturalism ; when it tends to destroy or con- 
found or confuse one’s sense of personal identi- 
ty and personal responsibility. 

These suggestions may suffice for the purposes 
of this essay; but the Atonement is myriad- 
sided. Like its author it is infinite. It can 
never be fully comprehended by the finite ; but 
it can be apprehended with ever-increasing clear- 
ness and fullness, if we allow ourselves to look at 
it from various standpoints, to see it in the 
various relations in which it is revealed to us. If 
we obstinately shut our eyes to all views but one 
we shal] become one-sided and narrow-minded 
in all our thought of it. And if we reason from 
one view alone, the more logical our reasoning 
the more erroneous may be our conclusions, But 
if all are studied, “then shall ye know if ye fol- 
low on to know the Lord.” 


Sanitary. 


THE SUMMER SOLSTICE AND 
HEALTH SEEKING. 


Tue annual hegira from the cities, and even 
from country towns and villages, will soon set 
in and the mountains and the sea-shore teem 
with the invading civilizations. This change of 
locality has become a great fect in this country. 
It almost suspends the Summer business of many 
a town. It fills many a house, from cellar to attic, 
with inmates, while the houses at home are 
closed against fresh air and robbers. A great 
problem of national and personal health is 
involved in these changes. The order of home is 
broken up and a boarding-house system gener- 
ally substituted. The town house, not being in 
use, most of the traps become unsealed by the 
evaporation of the water, and hence, for the Sum- 
mer, these houses serve to ventilate the sewer or 
cesspool systems. Not infrequently the human 
system gete the result soon after the homeward 
return ; and then we are told that Mr. A. or Mrs. 
B. has contracted fever along the shore. Where 
the houses are not thus exposed, they are too 
often made damp and mouldy by reason of their 
closeness, and 80 are ill-titted for immediate occu- 
pation on return. We advise all those who thus 
close up houses, or leave thew only partially occu- 
pied, to arrange that they be periodically aired 
during their absence ; that water be let each week 
into all traps ; and that they be put in thoroughly 
good condition for re-occupancy. 

Nor must it be assumed that, because there is 
more fresh and unbreathed air on the moun- 
tains or at the seaside, there need be no 
precautions. There are special exposures in these 
changes. The dampness of morning and night 
is often quite apparent, and flannel under- 
clothing is generally needed. Thecrowding into 
smaller rooms gives less air-space and tempts to 
open windows, which, however good, must not be 
80 situated as, through small openings, to pour a 
stream of air on the body when covered with 
sweat. The beds in hotels are not infrequently 
damp, and many colds have their origin from 
them. 

It was a suggestive remark that a large and 
successful hotel proprietor made to us recently. 
He said: I am not seeking invalids. The real 
invalid is better off out of a hotel. What we 
want is ‘tired people!” Those who have wealth 
and are seeking ease are the choice patrons of 
the Summer resorts. Recreation is an art which 
very few have studied. There are multitudes of 
overworked men and women who are needing 
change. If they can just have undisturbed 
rest, that of itself is grand refreshment. But 
if, with that rest, there is to be a pampering of 
appetite, eating of indigestible foods, exposures 
to rapid variations of temperature, the use of poor 
water, the keeping of late hours, and all the ex- 
tremes either of fashionable or disorderly life, 
then there is no recreation about it, but absolute 
devitalization. The person is nervously exhilar- 
ated by the apparent change; but, on return 
home, finds there has been no real or permanent 
refreshment. While many of our Summer water- 
ing-places are far from perfection, we are among 
those who believe that the sickness or imperfect 
vigor on return is far more frequently owing to 
personal crrors than to any local causes of dis- 
ease. The whole abandon is too often not in 
the direction of sanitary law or judg- 
ment. Indeed, there is «a method to be 
adopted. Often those are most benefited 

who, while they change regimen and locality, do 
not wholly change their habit of life, but adjust 
themselves to new and favorable conditions and 
surroundings. It is especially the case with 
children that, by ill-timed exposures and various 


do not thrive any better or as well as when at 
home. How to Summer, how to recruit and re- 
cuperate are subjects with definite laws. We quite 
appreciate that, with the hurry and worry of 
American life, there is need for rest, and that, 
especially, womefi and sedentary men need a 
good, hearty rest. But let it be thought out and 
arranged for and catried out, so that the returii 
shall be with a sense of tone and vigor that 
shall make the very bones to rejoice, There 
never was a time when a tired man or woman 
could command so many of the really good 
things of life. There are good rooms and good 
beds, eaxy resting places and luxurious baths and 
tables that admit of a choice of the very best 
food by those who are not willing to pamper 
themselves with pastry, fried grease, candies 
and nuts, etc. Life, well cared for in these va- 
cations, is often prolonged many a year, and 
brings forth fruit in old age. Make it a busi- 
ness to accumulate health instead of property, 
and to lay by in store, so that there shall be 
resources to draw upon; and also learn a 
method which will enable us to keep what we 
get in the way of physical endowment. 


Science. 
THE DEEP-SEA FAUNA. 


Wuat is to be understood by the deep-sea 
fauna, and by what physical conditions its oceur- 
rence is governed, are questions of which Prof, 
T. Fuchs attempts a solution, in @ paper pub- 
lished in the ** Transactions " of the Austrian geo- 
logical survey, and translated in the “Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History for January, 1883.” 
After cnumerating the most characteristic deep- 
sea types, mostly vitreous sponges, corals, 
Brachiopods, Crinoids, Echini, a peculiar starfish 
(Brisinga), and a peculiar group of Holethuria 
(Elasmopodia), and the ribbon-like fishes, he 
shows that the passage of the littoral into the 
deep-sea fauna is gradual; but that all over the 
earth, at a depth of from 90 to 100 fathoms, the 
deep-sea forms begiu to be found, He regards 
the line of 50 fathoms as the ideal boundary-line 
between the littoral and the deep-sea fauna, and 
that this depth is pretty nearly the same ip. all 
seas. Below 30 fathoms no plant life exists, ex- 
cepta few straggling nullipores which, in the 
Mediterranean, extend toa depth of 150 fathome. 
In the tropics, Fuchs claims that there is a com- 
paratively sterile region, extending from about 30 
to 90 fathoms; but no such region exists, as is 
well-known, in the temperate and polar seas, 

Now, he asks, by what physical conditions is 
this boundary-line of 50 fathoms determined, and 
what, consequently, is the true conditioning 
cause of the appearance of the deep-sea fauna? 
With Dana he claims that temperature plays but 
avery subordinate partin the distribution in 
depth of sea-animals. Among the facta he 
brings forward to prove this is the absence of 
deep-sea forms in shoal water in the arctic 
regions, where the temperature is the same as at 
the bottom of the seain the tropics. ‘In the 
littoral region of the arctic and polar seas we 
find no traces of deep-sea corals and Brachiopo- 
da; of vitreous sponges, Echinothuriw@, and 
Pourtalesie ; no trace of Crinoids, Brisingw, 
Elasmopoda, or of that swarm of remarkable 
Crustacea and fishes which characterize the 
deep-sea fauna. All these forms of animals oc- 
cur, indeed, in the arctic seas; but here, also, al- 
ways only in the deep water, and notin the lit- 
toral region ; and here the general contrast be- 
tween the littoral and deep-sea faunas is just as 
sharply defined, and in the same manner as in 
warmer seas.” Many so-called “ arctic” animals 
found at great depths in southern latitudes, do not 
occur in the littoral region in.the arctic seas ; 
but are there confined to the deep water, as in 
warmer seas, After discussing the influence of 
temperature, the chemical conditions, and the 
movements of the sea, Fuchs claims that light is 
in reality the only factor that can be taken into 
consideration. 

“ Light is the most powerful factor amongst 
all the agents which influence life upon the 
earth, and its importance is generally overlooked 
only because, on the surface of the earth, it is 
everywhere pretty uniformly distributed, and, 
therefore, gives but little occasion for the pro- 
duction of differences. But in the sea, the con- 
ditions are quite different. The light, as it pen- 
etrates into the water, is gradually absorbed by 
the water. It is thus gradually changed, and 
finally “entirely absorbed, so that, at a certain 
depth, the sea must be perfectly dark. it is to 
be remarked, however, that the relation of the 
sun’s light to the water of the sea is not percept- 
ibly modified either by the temperature cr by 
any existing variation in the chemical componi- 
tion of the water, and that, therefore, this rela- 
tion must remain pretty nearly the same over 

the whole earth. If we now place this condition 
vividly before us—the enormous mass of the sea ; 
above, a thin illuminated zone, below, a great dark 
mass—the conviction must, to a certain extent 
a priori, force itself upon us, that this funda- 
mental difference in the external conditions of 
life must find expression in « corresponding dif- 
ference of the living world.” ? 





irregularities, they fail to get refreshment, and 


From the experiments of Secchi, Pourtales, 
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nd Bouguer, the inferior limit of light in the 


sea lies between 43 and 50 fathoms, this being ex- 
actly at the depth Fuchs fixed upon at the outset 
as the boundary-line between the littoral and deep 
sea faunas. Hence, there can scarcely any longer 
bea doubt, he adds, “that the difference which 
is produced in the fauna of the sea by ite con- 
ditions of light is no other than that which we 
distinguish as littoral fauna and deep-sea 
fauna ; in other words, that the littoral fauna is 
nothing but the fauna of light, and the deep- 
sea fauna the fauna of darkness. 

Fuchs has shown, on a previous occasion, that 
the depth already mentioned of 43—50 fathoms, 
found by Secchi, Pourtales, and Bouguer, can- 
not represent the absolute linrit of light ; but that 
small quantities of light, no doubt, penetrate 
considerably deeper into the sea, and, indeed, 
from the analogy of Torel’s investigations in the 
lake of Geneva, as far as 100—200 fathoms. 
Now, it is certainly very remarkable that the limit 
of nullipore plants occurs at 150 fathoms, and A. 
Agassiz cites previsely the same limit for the 
greater part of those littoral animals which ex- 
tend beyond their ncermal boundary for some 
distance into region of the deep-sea fauna, 

Many deep-sea avimals, living in darkness, 
either have uncommonly large eyes, like nocturnal 
animals, or are completely blind. It is also well 
known that they are, for the most part, cither 
pale and colorless or unicolorous, and that varied 
coloration is exceedingly rare, while a large pro- 
portion are luminous. This last peculiarity 
the writer thinks of special importance ; for it is 
clear that luminosity can be of consequence 
only to such animals as are destined to live in 
darkness, 

He also refers to the fact noticed, by Moseley 
and others, that the pelagic fauna shows a very 
great resemblance to the deep-sea fauna. It ix 
well-known that by far the greater part of the 
pelagic animals are animals of darkness, dwell- 
ing during the day in the obscure depths of the 
sea, and only coming to the surface at night. 
Luminosity is also as common among pelagic as 
deep-sea animals, 

If it be true that animals of the abysses of the 
ocean are fitted for life in perpetual darkness, 
then animals must occur in the caverns and 
grottos of the sea which show a certain resemb- 
lance to deep-sea animals, or even directly agree 
with them. ‘For example, in the great depths 
of the Lake of Geneva there is a blind Amphi- 
pod ( Niphargus stygius) ; but precisely the same 
animal occurs in springs as well as in the caverns 
of Carniolia, and exactly similar species are 
known from American caves. Moreover, the 
case is precisely the same with the blind Isopod, 
genus Cecidotwa, which occurs both in the great 
depths of the Lake of Geneva and in the Ameri- 
can and Carniolian caves. Among the most 
abundant and characteristic of deep-sea fishes 
are those near allies of the Gadide, the Ophi- 
diide, and among them several blind species 
occur. Now, it is certainly very remarkable that 
two blind Ophidiidw, showing the closest re- 
semblance to their relations of the deep sea, are 
found in the caves of Cuba.” 

In conclusion, Fuchs refers to the geological 
bearings of the subject. He had previously 
shown that, during the geological periods, when a 
warmer climate than at present prevailed at the 
poles as well as elsewhere, a higher, perhaps even 
sub-tropical temperature must have prevailed 
down to the bottom of the sea. If the condi- 
tions of temperature had been the governing fac- 
tor in the bathymetrical distribution of organ- 
isms, we could not at once apply the present 
relations of the deep-sea fauna to previous geo- 
logical epochs, and in general we should lose all 
reliable foundation for judging of the faunistic 
conditions of geological epochs. But when we 
know that the deep-sea distribution of animals is 
determined, not by temperature, but by light, we 
may, with perfect justice, assume that the funda- 
mental features of the bathymetrical distribution 
of marine organisms have mainly always been 
the same as now. 


N > . 
Biblical Research. 

One of the traditions of exegesis that has vir- 
tually found universal acceptance for over 1,500 
years in the Church is that Christ was crucified 
on a Friday, and rose again on a Sunday, In 
ancient times this agreement did not exist. Ter- 
tullian states that our Lord was nailed to the 
cross on a Saturday, and Clement mentions three 
days as spoken of for that event—namely, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. The day of the 
Saviour’s death is really nowhere recorded in the 
Scriptures, and all computation must proceed 
backward from the day of the resurrection, 
which is settled by such passages as Mark xvi, 91, 
which decide that he arose “‘on the first day of 
the week”—é. ¢., our Sunday. Accepting this, 
there is not a little difficulty in finding room for 
the ‘“‘three days und three nights,” (Matt. xii, 
40) “after three days,” (Matt. xxvii, 63; Mark 
viii, 31) and similar expressions concerning the 
stay of Christ in the tomb. Various methods of 
solving the difficulty have been proposed, the 
latest being an exegetical study of the question 
by F. Parker, of Theleigh, Highgate, London, in 
which the attempt is made to prove that Christ 











was not crucified on a Friday, but on a Thursday. 
The line of thought followed out in this careful- 
ly prepared paper is worthy of notice and con- 
sideration. In view of the dative used in Mark 
xxvi, 17, and on the basis of Ex. xii, 6, 8, 14, 16, 
the former passage means “Now in the com- 
mencing of the preparation time for the feast of 
unleavened bread,” etc. Ex. xii, 3—6 commands 
that the time of the preparation shall be 
four days, from the 10th to the 14th day 
of the month. Further, the usual inter- 
pritation of Mark xiv, 18, as referring 
to the passover, is an error; for, first, it was 
eaten during the commencing for i of 
preparation, and, secondly, Jesus ate . ting, 
contrary to Ex, xii, 11; thirdly, he was cru ified 
during the four days of preparation for the pass- 
over. (cf. Matt. xxvii, 62; Mark xv, 42; Luke 
xxiii, 54; John xix,14.) Thenit must be re- 
membered that the Scripture’s day begins at 
sunset ; that the records declare that Christ would 
rise 7 Tpity jéipa, the third day—i, e., on the 
third twenty-four hours from the Orucifixion. 
These twenty-four hours are spuriously called 
days, and three of them would reach from the 
crucifixion, on a Thursday, to noon on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday; and thus the resurrection 
might be recorded to be, after three natural days, 
or, on the third of these spurious days; and 80 
the records of it in Holy Scriptures are always 
found. From his death and burial being after 
sunset, and #0 one day nearer the resurrection, 
Jesus declares (Luke xviii, 33) they will put him 
to death, yet ri juépa ti Tpity, the natural day, 
that is the third, he will rise again.” (ef. 1 Cor. 
xv, 4.) From Mark xv, 25 and Luke xxiii, 45 
[which means ; after sunset], Luke xviii, 33, Mr. 
Parker concludes that Jesus died at the precise 
time that God commanded the paschal lamb to 
be killed (Ex. xii, 6), and that he was on 
the cross alive from noon till after sunset. Thus, 
then, Christ was crucified at the hour of noon on 
Thursday, the 13th of Nisan, the fourth day of 
preparation, Friday being the “‘Sabbath of 
Unleavened Bread,” according to Ex. xii, 16, 
Luke xiii, 54, and Saturday the regular Sabbath. 
Christ thus rested in the grave during the two 
Sabbaths that immediately succeeded his suffer- 
ing, and rose again on the first working day 
after it. 


....One of the most remarkable features in the 
Messianic views of the contemporaries of Christ, 
as we find them falling from the lips of the 
Saviour’s friends and foes in the New Testament, 
is the special and even onesided stress laid upon 
the royal and regal character of the expected 
“Son of David,” and the degradation of this 
kingship to a supremacy over an earthly kingdom. 
This idea is certainly not the result of a study of 
the prophets, who, if anything, emphasize the 
priestly and prophetic office of the Messiah. 
And, in truth, the religious atmosphere which 
Christ breathed cannot find a satisfactory explana- 
tion on the basis of Moses and the prophets 
alone. It has been strongly adulterated by the in- 
flated carnal hopes and self-righteous longings 
of the people in the three centuries following 
the cessation of prophecy, the spirit and nature 
of which find ample expression in the rich pre- 
Christian apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 
Not only many of the theological ‘‘odds and 
ends,” but even cardinal points of faith, had, dur- 
ing those days, suffered modification, and that 
fascinating class of literature is often a welcome 
assistant in the exegetical apparatus of the New 
Testament scholar. So in reference to this 
point. From the Jewish Sibylline books down 
to the parables in the Book of Enoch, all the pop- 
ular literature of the day which, besides the Old 
Testament revelation, furnished the spiritual 
food and drink in those days of tribulation, there 
is a constantly swelling stream of prophecies 
concerning the royal character of the expected 
Messiah. Its most outspoken and best-detined 
expression, however, it finds in the so-called 
Psalterium Salomonis, a collection of eighteen 
Psalms from the days of Pompey’s invasion, 
which, from other reasons also, must be 
regarded as having had considerable influence 
on the formation of the ‘“‘New Testament 
Theology of the Jews. The author speaks with 
Pompey’s desecration of the sanctuary and the 
political impotency of Israel before his eyes, 
and from the needs of the present prophesies, the 
hopes of the future. He prays that God will 
awaken a king out of the house of David to rule 
over Israel and destroy the people’s enemies, and 
cleanse Jerusalem of heathens (Ps, xvii, 23—27). 
This king is to gather the holy people, and will 
judge the different tribes, will not allow iniquity, 
and will permit no stranger to dwell among 
them (Ps. xvii, 28—31); all the Gentile nations 
will serve him, and will come to Jerusalem to 
bring as gifts the tired children of Israel, and to 
see the glory of the Lord (Ps. xvii, 32—35) ; and 
then there wil] be no injustice, for all will be 
saints. He will strike the earth with the word 
of his mouth (Ps. xvii, 36—39); the people will 
become mighty and he will be a powerful ruler; 
in holiness will he lead them (Ps. xvii, 40—46). 
Blessed are they who are born in the days of this 
great king. (Ps. xvii, 47—51,) With sentiments 
of this sort, repeated in all possible variations, 
constantly before their eyes and souls, it is not 
difficult to understand why such carnal views of 











Christ’s royal character and work were enter- 
tained by his contemporaries, They thought 
they needed such an one, and this thought be- 
came, consciously or unconsciously, a portion of 
their faith and literature. 


° 
Fine Arts. 

Nor a month passes but the writer of this col- 
umn receives letters, asking for information 
touching art schools and the best system of 
study to be pursued in getting a thorough art 
education. It isa very difficult subject to treat 
in the gross; since what might be very good 
advice for one student would be very poor advice 
for another. And then circumstances—financial 
and other—differ so widely. One thing should 
not be forgotten, and that is that systematic art 
study can be pursued anywhere; that schools 
don’t make artists more than they make poets. 
With many young artists there is too much de- 
pendence on the master. His methods get to be 
mistaken for art itself, and his faults, as well as 
his good qualities, are copied with servile exact- 
ness. ‘ Don’t paint as I paint,” said Hunt toa 
pupil; “‘ but paint as you paint.” “Art is big 
enough to give standing-room to everybody’s in- 
dividuality ” Couture used to say. And further, 
he says: ‘‘When you begin to admire your 
master’s work, and neglect every other man’s, be 
shy of ycur master; flee from him, and don’t 
go near him again till you are able to detect his 
faults.” All this is good advice, only another 
way of saying: ‘‘Be independent, and beware 
lest you be the student of one master, instead of 
an art student.” With this introduction, one 
may say that a most thorough training in any of 
the branches of the fine arts may be had without 
crossing the ocean. There are no better schools in 
Paris than the Art Student’s League, and pupils 
make more progress in France, only because they 
get into an art circle—an art atmosphere, which 
they never are free from. They go abroad to 
study, and single-minded in their devotion to 
their work. And they see good pictures every- 
where. That is a positive advantage over New 
York, and about the only real advantage. A let- 
ter with questions, indicated by the following 
replies, seems to cover the ground upon which 
information is most sought. The excellence of the 
Art Student’s League and the Cooper Union Art 
Schoel is about equal. Many of our famous artists 
teach either in their studios or in one of the schools 
indicated. The Academy classes furnish good 
training, with a tendency toward conventional 


methods, A thorough course of drawing—from | 


antique casts or from the nude figure—is one of 
the best preparations for entering either of the 
schools, A pupil must show some special fitness 
for art before being admitted to the classes of 
any first-class art school. There is no surveil- 
lance in either of the art schools outside of the 
class-room. The terms begin in the Autumn. 
Many of the artists form sketching classes for 
out-of-door study in the Summer. The classes 
in all the schools named are open to both sexes, 
Outside of New York there is no better art school 
than the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
There are art schools connected with several of 
the large museums in various parts of the coun- 
try, notably in Boston. Good board can be had 
in New York at from #7 to $10 per week, and 
many an art student gets through his entire 
course at an expense of $350 to $400 a year, 
which covers living and fees to instructors. That 
sum, of course, means strictest economy ; but 
the Bohemian element in art life makes economy 
easier than in other professions. It is not 
infrequently the case that art students are 
able to earn something by designing or decora- 
tive art work, while still pursuing their studies. 
This fragmentary information will do as an 
answer to many letters, and it may not be amiss 
to say here that the art editor of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT will cheerfully give fuller and more 
detailed information as to schools to any 
one who is setting out earnestly and honestly to 
make art a life profession. Art study means 
study; hard, systematic study. Art is not a 
thing to be taken up in an idle hour, but a pro- 
fession that interprets Nature, and, through its 
ministry of beauty, uplifts man and brings him 
nearer to God, 


....-Much sympathy is felt for R. M. Shurtleff, 
whose household goods and studio belongings 
were destroyed on the ‘‘ Granite State.” The loss 
is a severe one, both intri lly and t of 
valued associations which many of the articles 
had. 

...-.E. H. Blashfield will spend the Summer in 
New England, and E, L. Henry is going South, 
preparatory to painting battle-fields next Fall, 

....3. Wells Champney is sketching and rest- 
ing in Deerfield, Mass. Ina few weeks he goes 
to Carlisle, Penn. 


....J. Carlton Wiggins goes to Litchfield, 
Conn., to paint a cattle sabject for which he has 


an order. 


....Wm., L. Picknell and Prosper L, Senat go 
to Campobella, near Eastport, for the Summer. 


....J. Alden Weir goes to Europe for the Sum- 
mer. 


.... D. W. Tryon is stadying on Long Island. 
.... Stanley Middleton is in Paris. 








| School and College, 


Tue Bureau of Education has just published 
a pamphlet containing answers to the many 
inquiries that are constantly being made coy. 
cerning its purpose and work. In answer to the 
question “What has the Federal Government to 
do with education?” it says: “In the way of 
control in the several states, nothing.” To the 
more important question ‘‘ Why should there be 
a National Bureau ?” it replies: “To aid the 
states in providing themselves with the best sys. 
tems of public instruction of which their means 
will allow, by diffusing among all information ag 
to improvements in education effected, or experi- 
ments undertaken, in any one or in foreign coup. 
tries ; and by awaking, through the publication 
of comparative statistics, a spirit of laudable 
rivalry.” The pamphlet goes on to give, as the 
most general answer, an account of the work and 
history of the Bureau. 


....Within fourteen miles of Oxford or Cam. 
bridge a license for the performance of stage 
plays cannot be granted without leave of the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor. Moreover, the 
rules for the management of the theater musi be 
approved by one of the two, and, in case of any 
breach of such rules, the license is liable to be 
revoked. A bill in Parliament proposes to abol- 
ish these restrictions and to require the justices 
granting a license to annex arule prohibiting 
the admission of students, the penalty being #10 
for each man admitted, 


...-The Otterbein University, of Westerville, 
Ohio, has issued its catalogue for the academic 
year ending June 13th, 1883, The summary 
shows a totul attendance, represented by both 
sexes, of 216 students. With regard to the ad- 
mission of young women to the different courses 
of study on perfect equality with the young 
men, it is stated that ‘‘the method has proved 
eminently successful ; and it has been found that 
young women are able to maintain high rank in 
all classes.” 


....Abbot Academy, of Andover, Mass., estab- 
lished in 1829, has, during the past year, been 
well attended, the total number of young ladies 
under instruction being 115. Of these Massa- 
chusetts claims forty-one, the other New Eng- 
land States being represented with from five to 
eleven, excepting only Rhode Island, which, like 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Brunswick, and 
China, can claim but a single student. 


....The reorganization of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which has just been decided on, 
will unite the Faculties of Arts, the Towne 
Scientific Schoo], and the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy into a single board, which 
will be called the College Faculty. The reorgan- 
ization will largely increase the usefulness and 
strength of the university. 


....Baltimore maintains an art school, attached 
to the Maryland Institute, which, within the last 
few years, has advanced to a position of distinc- 
tion. It is soon to give an exhibition of the 
work of its pupils, which, it is said, will show 
that it takes a good position among the most 
useful art schools of this country. 


...-Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has property worth $1,730,000, which is an in- 
crease of nearly a million dollars as compared 
with what it possessed ten years ago. Liberal 
donations of wealthy friends and the rise in cer- 
tain pieces of real estate have united to bring 
about the prosperous state of affairs. 


....English type and script will probably be 
substituted for the German black letter in 
the German school-books of St. Louis. It will 
be remembered that this measure has been 
advocated in Germany for many years, but 
thus far without success. 


....-Miss Sarah Porter, who has been at the 
head of the young ladies’ school at Farmington, 
Ct., for over 30 years, has withdrawn from its 
management, Miss Porter is a sister to Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale College. 


. .Mrs. Mary Krom, principal of the Denver 
school of mines, is making a tour of California. 
Mrs. Krom has the distinction of being the only 
lady assayer in the country. 


....The Nebraska State Normal School will 
graduate, at its coming commencement, 62 stu- 
dents, 48 from the elementary and 14 from the 
higher course. 


.... Rev. Robert Collyer is to deliver the ora- 
tion before the literary societies of Dickinson 
College at its one hundredth commencement in 
June. 


....Ex-Governor Hoyt, of Philadelphia, will 
deliver the address before the Adelphi Union of 
Williams College at the coming commencement. 


....John Z, Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
has given Williams College a New-Jersey cran- 
berry plantation worth $25,000. 


....The corporation of Harvard College has 


’ refused to confer the degree_of LL. D. upon Gov. 


Butler, by a vote of 15 to 11. 
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Levsonalities, 


Tue Rev. Epcar Buckineuam gives, in the 
springfield Republican, some entertaining recol- 
jections of school-days in Boston, when Sumner, 
Winthrop, Wendell Phillips, and others were 
pupils. “The boys,” he writes, ‘‘ used to gather 
on the sidewalks in great numbers, on both sides 
of the street, long before the opening of the 
doors, making acquaintances, telling storics, 
having great varicties of fun. Josiah Quincy, 
the elder, was, for the most of that time, mayor of 
the city ; and his way to his office from his house 
was along our crowded sidewalk and through our 
troop. I remember his very pleasant greetings 
to us, though he had no personal acquaintance 
with us, and how he would turn out to go around 
us, or would put his hand gently on our should- 
ers to move us when we were in the way ; 
he was a very handsome and courteous man. I 
remember, too, Sheriff Sumner, the father of 
Charles, who also lived in the western part of the 
city and had to pass through our throng as he 
took his way to the court house. He wore a 
uniform as an officer (perhaps sheriffs do now), 
a blue coat with buttons more in number and 
otherwixe placed than on a common dress or 
business coat—brass buttons, figured with the 
Indian of the arms of the state. And when he 
was going to open court often he bore his sword 
with him, the emblem of his official place and 
power. He, too, was always courteous, and it was 
always a pleasure to receive his somewhat formal 
and yet cheerful salutation.” 


and 


....Mrs. Meikleham, the only surviving grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson, to whom Con- 
gress refused to grant a pension last Winter, is 
living in poverty in Washington. Speaking of 
the monument to be dedicated at Monticello on 
July 4th next, she said, afew days ago: “Iam 
almost inclined to regret that it is to be done. I 
hope some of these days to be able to remove the 
bodies of Thomas Jefferson and his wife, and 
my mother and father, with the others who are 
buried there, to some safer place. It grieves me 

to think that the last resting-place should be ex- 
hibited to curious visitors at half a dollar per 
head. It is enough to make my grandfather 
rest uneasily in his grave. I have already 
selected a lot in Glenwood Cemetery in this city. 
It is a spot that reminded me the first time I saw 


* it of Monticello,” 


..- Jenny Lind Goldschmidt lives in a large 
house in South Kensington, London, surrounded 
by spacious and well-shaded lawns. Now, at the 
age of sixty-three, she is said to be very homely 
and unattractive, except when she speaks. Then 
the plainness of her face and form is forgotten ; 
for her tones are still those of the ‘‘ Swedish 
Nightingale,” and her features light up in sym- 
pathy with the music of her voice. She seldom 
sings now ; only occasionally, at royal request, or 
for the Bach choir, of which her husband was 
the founder. 


....The practice which has prevailed for nearly 
half a century of solemnizing mass in the chapel 
of the Invalides, Paris, where repose the ashes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the anniversary of his death 
on May 5th, was this year broken for the 
first time. General Thibaudin, Minister of War, 
positively forbade it, saying bluntly to the ven- 
erable Abbé de Cassan, chaplain of the Invalides, 
that he proposed to have no more mummeries 
over the bones of the man who founded Bona- 
partism. 


....The late Professor James Young, of Glas- 
gow, in 1847 learned from Dr. Playfair of the 
existence of a petroleum spring in a Derbyshire 
coal mine, He perfected a method by which the 
petroleum could be converted into oil for lubri- 
cating purposes and for burning in lamps; but 
48 soon as he had succeeded in this the spring 
ceased to flow. Then it was that he discovered 
the hidden secret of the coal beds, which was 
the source of his fortune. 


....Alphonso Taft, United States Minister to 
Austria-Hungary, and Eugene Schuyler, United 
States Minister to Greece, Servia, and Roumania, 
are visiting Constantinople, and were last week 
Presented by General Lew Wallace to the Sultan. 


....It is rumored that Charles Delmonico, the 
sole proprietor of the four New York restaurants 
known by that famous name, is going to sell out 
for $2,000,000 and enjoy the rest of his life in 
leisure, 


--+.The report comes from England that 
Osear Wilde, having accumulated a property of 
about $50,000, has cut off his hair and “gone 
out of business,” 


_+:+-Benjamin E. Bunker, who died recently at 
Norwich, Conn., was a grandson of Benjamin E. 
C. Bunker, who owned Bunker's Hill at the time 
of the battle. 


--. Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, is so 
much improved that his uitimate recovery is 


considered possible. He has already been able 
to drive out. 


+++According tp The Atlanta Constitution, 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, has an income from 
enmen at considerably more than $300,000 a 
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Missions. 

TREBIZOND, on the Black Sea, has lately been 
the scene of considerable excitement among the 
Greeks. A young Greek converted under evan- 
gelical influences at Constantinople, and em- 
ployed by the Greek Consul at Trebizond, ex- 
cited the anger of the Greek clergy by taking 
part in Protestant services. His chief, who 
had at first agreed to allow him freedom of con- 
science in regard to his religious belief, was led, 
by pressure from outside, to discharge him with 
contumely. The people threatened the young 
man, and his family disowned him. This case 
attracted the attention of the people to the 
Protestants of Trebizond, among whom was 
another Greek lately converted. This man was 
caught in the street and beaten more than once. 
Immense crowds thronged the Protestant chapel, 
bent on mischief. The Turkish authorities, 
however, sent a military force to patrol the 
streets, and the assembled multitudes were re- 
strained from any violence, except in the case of 
the Greek above referred to, caught and beaten 
when on his way home from the chapel. At last 
accounts the excitement continued, The Gov- 
ernor-General of the province had hurried to 
Trebizond to superintend the police arrange- 
ments, and had called upon the bishops to exhort 
their people to keep the peace. 


...-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions reports a remarkable increase in its re- 
ceipts, and an unusually prosperous year in all 
its work. The receipts for the year amounted 
to $656,237.99. The expenditures exceeded 
the receipts by $13,382.99, and the Board 
asks of the Church, for its work this year, 
#700,000. The report states that there are among 
the Indian tribes 1,290 communicants and 572 
scholars in the schools ; in the Mexican Mission, 
7,220 communicants and 392 scholars ; in South 
America, 1,416 communicants and 519 in 
schools ; in Africa, 651 communicants and 352 
in schools; in India, 1,022 communicants and 
8,158 in schools; in Siam, 292 communicants 
and 248 in schools; in China, 2,759 communi- 
cants and 1,397 in schools; in Japan, 1,025, 
communicants and 629 in schools; in Persia, 
1,717 communicants and 2,631 in schools; in 
Syria, 1,036 communicants and 5,815 in schools, 
The grand total is 18,656 communicants, and 
21,253 in the schools. 


.... The annual meeting of the Western Turkey 
Mission of the American Board, to commence 
May 15th, is of more than usual importance this 
year, since in connection with it occurs a confer- 
ence with Secretaries Clark and Alden and Mr. 
Torrey, the delegate from the Prudential Com- 
mittee. At this conference all the Turkey Mis- 
sions will be represented. In view of the grave 
questions which will naturally be discussed, the 
missionaries at Constantinople set apart the week 
before the meeting for special and united prayer. 
The annual meeting of the Bythinia Union im- 
mediately follows that of the Western Turkey 
Mission. 


....The view which the Turkish Government 
takes of Christian missions was recently set forth 
by an official in this wise: ‘ We tolerate the 
Protestants because, politically, they are useful 
by breaking up the Armenian nation into frag- 
ments, which are not likely to coalesce for polit- 
ical agitation ; but Moslems should not, therefore, 
regard Protestants as favored by the Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the aim and tendency 
of Protestant teachings is subversive of the laws 
and institutions of Islam. Any Moslem, there- 
fore, who consorts with these people in any 
degree must be regarded as a traitor to his 
country.” 


....-The remark of a Mohammedan, in Turkey, 
to a missionary, indicates the possession of a 
large measure of truth: ‘‘Our race is not pure 
and good, like your race. It is corrupt in every 
part. It was created so. But God can change 
us, andI pray every day: ‘Oh, God! thou seest 
our rotten condition ; thou knowest that we can- 
not be pure or do right! Be merciful to me and 
change me, make over the blood in every vein 
of my body, that it may be no longer corrupt, 
but as thou wouldst have it.’ ” 


.... The ten thousand converts of the Rhenish 
mission in the Cape Colony, contributed in 1881 
36,000 marks for church, and 5,000 marks for 
school purposes, A mark may be counted as about 
a quarter of a dollar ; so the entire contributions 
of these people amounted to about $8,000. One 
college of 274 souls gave 5,280 marks, or $1,300. 


....The revival in Adana is continuing. Tar- 
sus has begun to wake up, and now word comes 
from Hajin, in the Taurus Mountains, that an 
earnest religious interest has showed itself among 
the girls of Mrs. Coffing’s school, and has ex- 
tended to the townsfolk, among whom a most 
interesting reyival is in progress. 


....The Norwegian Missionary Oftebro, at 
Ekjowe, Zululand, on a recent Sanday baptized 
twenty-five heathen. Most of the converts had 
been receiving instruction in the school for 
several years. 


} 











Pebbles 


But Yet 4 Woman.—Dr. Mary Walker. 


....The single eyeglass is worn by the Dude. 
The theory is that he can see with one eye much 
more than he can comprehend. 


....If a woman loses her voice driving out 
chickens, could she be called a blacksmith ? She 
certainly would be a hoarse-shewer. 


....People who think themselves smart go 
about asking questions like this: ‘‘Can a rope 
walk?” We say, yes, when it is taut. 


....Many people who changed their places of 
residence on the first of the month have already 
discovered that they May day mistake. 


.Paterfamihas (reading doctor's bill): 
“Well, Doctor, I have no objection to pay you 
for the medicine, but I will return the visits.” 


....A legless man writes to find out what work 
he is fitted for. Let him apply for a situation as 
bank cashier. He will enjoy the confidence of 
the community. 


....**You just take a bottle of my medicine,” 
said a quack doctor to a consumptive, “and 
you'll never cough again.” “Is it as fatal as 
that?” gasped the consumptive. 


.** That dog of yours flew at me this morn- 
ing and bit me on the leg ; and now I notify you 
that I intend to shoot it the first time I see it.” 
“The dog is not mad.” “Mad! I know he is 
not mad. What's he got to be mad about? I'm 
the one that’s mad.” 


....An Irishman, riding to market with a sack 
of potatoes before him, discovered that his horse 
was getting tired, whereupon he dismounted, 
put the potatoes on his shoulders, and again 
mounted saying ‘it was better that he should 
carry the praties, as he was fresher than the 
poor baste.” 


...“* Dennis, my boy,”’ said a schoolmaster to 
his Hibernian pupil,” I fear I shall make nothing 
of you. You've no application.’ ‘An’ sure 
enough, sir,” said the quick-witted lad, “isn’t it 
myself that’s always been tould there is no occa- 
sion for it? Don't I see every day in the news- 
papers that ‘No Irish need apply,’ at all, at all 7 

, 


... Well, there is one thing sure,” said Mr, 
Job Shuttle, as he closed a diecussion on the 
wrong-sidedness of everything in general, 
“ There ia no justice in this world ; and it makes 
me blue to think of it.” “True, Job!” said 
Patience. ‘‘ But the reflection that there is.a 
justice in the next ought to make you feel a 
great deal bluer.” 


...““Oh! we had such fun!" exclaimed a 
pretty maiden to her best friend. “Jack and 
Jim and Will and us girls were playing Indians, 
and they chased us all around the yard with pa's 
guns, and one of the guns went off and scared 
old Mrs. Brown half out of her wits. How we 
we all did laugh! Come over to-morrow. We're 
going to play some more.” 


....Down in Salem, New Jersey, a case was 
brought up in court, in which an old boat was 
the property in dispute. * Well, you see,” said one 
of the witnesses, ‘I owned one-third of the boat, 
and Bill Monk owned one third, So we—" “ But 
who owned the other one-third ?” asked the plain- 
tift’s attorney. ‘‘Huh?” queried the witness, 
‘* Who owned the remaining one-third?” repeated 
the lawver. ‘ Oh!” exclaimed the witness: ** No- 
buddy. There wan't only about two-thirds of a 
boat.” 


.... It consists of two pieces of hard wood, 
each about ten inches long, sharpened at one 
end and having a hole bored in the other. These 
are to be tied to the legs of the chickens that 
infest the gardens, with the sharp ends of the 
sticks in such a position that they will drag 
behind. Then when the chicken attempts to 
scratch, the sharp ends of the pieces of wood 
will stick in the ground, and thus walk the 
chicken right out of the garden in spite of it- 
self. 


....A knight of industry caJls upon a benevo- 
lent capitalist and tells him a lamentable tale of 
the burning of his house, with all its contents, 
and not the first centime of insurance, and im- 
plores his charity. “It is a very sad case,” says 
the rich man, “‘ but haven't you any papers to con- 
firm your story—for you are an utter stranger to 
me—any certificate?’ ‘I had one, sir.” replies 
his visitor, with a deep sigh, “ but it was burned 
up in the fire with all the rest of my earthly 
possessions !” 

....An actor, contemplating a suit for a di- 
vorce, asked a lawyer what the retaining fee 
would be. ‘One hundred and fifty dollars,” 
said the disciple of Blackstone. ‘‘That’s pretty 
high-priced. Isn't it?” Yes; 1 usually ask but 
fifty.” “But why do you charge me three times 
as much as you charge any other man?” “ Be- 
cause,” replied the astute expounder of Coke, 
“‘ when I undertake a divorce case for an actor, I 
generally find that he has three times as many 
wives as any other man,” 








Wiinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BLAND, F. D., accepts call to Camden, Ind. 

BURROUGHS, E., closes his pastorate at Sar- 
dinia, N. ¥. 

ae L., Fulton, accepts call to Clinton, 


HIBBARD, C., Middlebury, Vt., resigns. 

MATTHEWS, J., Keeseville, N. Y. 

McELWAID, A. J., Milledgeville, accepts call to 
Newtonville, 0, 

mies, 8., New Richmond, removes to Welling- 

on, O. 

NISBET, E., D.D., Salem, Oregon, called to 
Vallejo, Cal. 

READ, D. D., North ch., Indianapolis, Ind., re« 
signs, 

ROBINSON, W. M., Schoolcraft, Mich., resigns. 

STARK, Steauen B., ord. in Union, Ind. 

VAN DOREN, R, N., removes from Bath, N. Y., 
to Oak Park, Ill, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Mynon W., Hartford Seminary, in- 
vited to supply for four months at Denmark 
me, 

ALEXANDER, James, will supply for a year 
at Brewer and East Urrington, Me, 

BRICKETT, H. L., ord. in Lynnfield, Mass, 

CHRISTIE, Grorcs W., Wolfeborough, N. H., 
accepts call to Presque Isle, Me, 

CLAPP, Cepuas F., inst. in Yankton, Dak. 

CRAIG, James A., accepts call to Grand Haven, 
Mich. 


DOBSON, J. A., accepts call to Angola, Ind. 

DONNELL, Aubert, Bangor Seminary, clasa of 
"82, called to Berlin, 

FRENCH, 8. F., Andover, Mass., called to Wal- 
lingford, Vt. 

GALE, 8. F., Romeo, Mich.,called to Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


GILL, Wiuu1am, Alexandria, Minn., called to 
Strawberry Point and Edgewood, Ind. 

GREENE, Exvuau W., Hartford Seminary, in- 
vited to supply for four months at Robbin- 
ston, Me, 

HITCHCOCK, M. H., accepts call to Hubbards- 
ton, Mass, 

LORD, Daniev B., Blandford, Maas,, resigns, 

McGREGOR, ALExanpEr, Yarmouth, N. 8., ac- 
cepts call to Pawtucket, R. L 

McLEAN, J. H., called to Springfield, Mo, 

MEREDITH, KR. R., South Boston, called to 
Union church, Boston, Mass, 
MURPHY, Tuomas D., Centrebrook, Ct., re- 
signs. ] 
NORTON, Joun F., Hubbardston, Mass., resigns. 
PUDDEFOOT, Wiiuiam G., Rockford, accepts 
call to St. Ignace, Mich, 

PARSONS, Joun, East Woodstock, will supply 
for a year at Dayville, Ct, 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Waterford, Me., resigns. 

SHAW, Joun T., advanced class at Andover, 
accepts professorship in Yankton College, 
Dak. 

SNEATH, E. H., will supply at Weston, Vt. 
STANTON, Rosent P., Norwich, will supply for 
a year at Roseville, Ct. 
THAYER, Henry E., Oberlin 
pointed to work in Utah. 
TUCK, J. Wensrer, Middletown, invited to supply 

for six months at Marlborough, Ct. 
WATHEN, Cuarves B., Bangor Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Orono, Me. 


Seminary, ap- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CANE, Hernert D., Bedford, Penn., accepts 
call to Ripley, N. Y 

CONWAY, James, inst. in Port Deposit, Md, 

FLICKINGER, R. E., inst. in Walnut, Ia. 

FRASER, Jamxs, accepts call to Las Vegas, N. M. 

GILKERSON, J. C., inst. in Calliope, ta, 

HARLOW, 8. A., inst. in Second Mantua ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 

HEMPHILL, Joseru, called to Woodbridge ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

HOYT, ALEXANDER 8,, inst, in Ogden, N. Y. 

KIEFFER, W. T., Churchville, Md., called to 
Mercersburg, Penn. 

MALONE, J. 8., inst. in Newark, Del, 

PATTERSON, Ronenrt, D.D., inst. in- Brooklyn, 
yal. 

PIERSON, Agtruvr T., D.D., Indianapolis, Ind., 
withdraws his resignation. 

RIES, Geonsx A., Unionville, Mo., resigns, 

TAYLOR, W. C., accepts call to Verona, N. Y. 

TOWNSEND, Cuasixs, accepts call to Lansing 
burg, N. Y 

YOUNG, Avexanpern H., Jersey City, accepts 
call to Newton, N. J 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BRADDON, H. L. C., ord. priest in Davenport, 
Ia. : 
BISHOP, H. C., ord, priest in Schenectady, N. 
BRITTAIN, Wit.iam, accepts call to Winfield, 
Kan. 


COOK, Wu11am, ord. priest in Oneida, N. Y. 

DUROE, D. W., ord. priest in Schenectady, N. Y. 

KELLNER, M. L., ord. deacon in Davenport, 
Ia. 


MOOREHOUSE, Arruvur B., ord. deacon in 
Schenectady, N. 


MYNARD, Fron J., ord. priest in Davenport, 
Ia. 

ROGERS, B. A., Waco, Tex., resigns, ‘i 

a -% hs * Sranpy, ord, deacon in Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y. 

THOMSON, Wavren, call to St. Philips- 
in-the-Highlands, N. v 

been Wri11am R., ord. deacon in Bristol, 
R. 


been: ~polamnea A. L., ord, priest in Davenport, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 17th. 


END OF THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NEY.-—Acrts xiv, 19---28. 


Nores.—* From Antioch and Iconium,”—The 
Pisidian Antioch, where Paul had just been 
preaching. ‘Their hostility was such that they 
had traveled over 100 miles from Antioch to break 
up Paul’s work.———“ Stoned Paul,” —Stoning was 
a specially Jewish punishment. * The diaci- 
ples stood around,” —Among them were probably 
young Timothy and his mother and grandmother. 

“He rose up.”’—He had been merely 
stunned. “ To Derbe,” —A distance of twenty 
miles, which he had to travel in hia bleeding con- 
dition. Lystra.”—In- 
stead of going by the short route through the 
Cilician Pass to Tarsus, and so to Antioch of 
Syria, they preferred to return by the dangerous 
route they came, #0 as to confirm the churches, 

“To Lystra.”—Twenty miles. “Fe 
leonium,” —**Tu Antioch,” 
Of Pisidia. Sixty miles more. ** Appointed 
Sor them elders.”—The Greek word implies that 
the appointment was by popular election, by 
vote of the converts, approved by the apostles 
who ordained, by laying on of hands, those 
elected, * Eiders.” 
or priests, or bishops, 


“ They returned to 


Forty miles more. 


The same as pastors, 
In the early Church there 
was no distinction between these terms. 

** Prayed with fasting.” —As part of the ceremony 
* Perga.”—Where they had 
been unable to stop on their journey out, 

* Altalia,”—Pronounced with the accent on li, 
It was a seaport town in Pamphylia, close to 
Lycia. “Sailed to Antioch.”—In Syria, 
the town from which they had started on their 
long trip. We have no clear indication whether 
the trip had taken them one year, or three, or 
four. * Opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.”—-This was the great fruit of their 
labor, proving that the Goxpel was for Gentiles 
as well as Jews.- —** Abode long time.”—Per- 
haps two or three years ; till about A. D, 50. 

Instruction,—We have here an example of the 
fickleness of popular feeling not based on intelli- 
gence and principle. The men who on one day 
were ready to worship Paul as a God, were ready 
to stone him the next. Mobs cannot happen 
among well educated and morally disciplined 
people. Christianity corrects this evil. 

Paul held his equanimity, both in popularity and 
unpopularity, because he had aChristian character 
behind him. Stoning did not frightenhim. He 
could die, but he could not forsake his work. 
To die is no great misfortune. One can afford 
to die ; but not to do wrong. 

Paul had experience, both as a persecutor and 
as one persecuted, 


of ordination. 


He had stoned Stephen ; now 
What 
a difference between Saul and Paul! And we may 
be sure that to him it was far more blessed to 
suffer for Christ than to live in the highest favor 
of the persecutors. 

Paul-did not forget this experience. ‘‘ Once 
was I stoned,” he says. He found that his suf- 
ferings for Christ were something to be proud 
of. We should not shrink from any chance we 
have to fill ap what is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ. They will be pleasant to remember. 

Having got out of danger in these cities the 
apostles wont right back into it to confirm the 
churches. If they could do the good it was no 
matter about the danger. 

The souls of the less-trained new Christians 
needed confirming. The best way to do this was 
to show them by example and precept that they 
must stick to their faith without regard to the 
danger or opposition, They must “continue in 
the faith.” 

Trouble gives culture. A person who has pa- 
tiently endured has acquired so much valuable 
strength. He knows how to meet the trials of 
the world. 

A church cannot get along without those 
whose business it is to direct its energies. The 
apostles had to ordain the elders or teachers. 

The way of appointing officers or doing the 
business of a church is a matter of freedom, It 
does not follow that it shall be done by vete of 
the church because these churches did it so. 
Sanctified good sense can be trusted. 

This missionary trip, the first specific mission- 
ary trip on record, was an epoch in the history 
of the Church. It proved that the Church was 
to be more than a Jewish sect. It proved that 
Christianity was to be greater than Judaism. It 
taught the Church that it was to convert the 
whole world. 

We also see that God was getting the Church 
ready to survive the destruction of the Jewish 
state. Jerusalem was to perish in a few years ; 
but already the headquarters of Christianity 
was passing away from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
and was to pass to Rome. 

“They tarried no little time with the disciples.” 
The disciples needed them and found them all 
the richer for what they had undergone. Sanc- 
tified suffering puts a great store of gentleness, 
patience, sweetness, and wisdom into the heart. 
The apostles needed also the brethren. Apostolic 
inspiration was not enough. They required 
to be in simple human relations, 


he saw what it was to be stoned himself. 





Literature. 


| 1he prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishera for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


DR. STEARNS ON INSANITY.* 


Many of the recent works on insanity 
(and weare coming to have something very 
much like a literature of them, with no 
prospect of diminution) are strictly profes- 
sional and useless for general readers. 
Others are spoiled by a bad philosophy of 
of life, which makes the remedy worse than 
the cure, and reminds one of the gouty 
gentleman who, having been recommended 
to try a certain kind of wine, replied, after 
tasting it, that he preferred the gout to the 
wine. The whole materialistic theory of 
insanity and of suicide is open to this ob- 
jection. It overlooks the regulative influ- 
ence of a morally-controlled nature, and 
especially the great fund of health and re- 
cuperative force in the will. 

The volume by Dr. Stearns, now under 
review, is free from these defects, and can 
hardly fail to prove much needed and 
widely useful. Our readers may _ be 
presumed to know that Dr. Stearns is the 
superintendent of the Retreat at Harttord, 
the lecturer on insanity in the Yale Med- 
ical School, and that his opinion as an 
alienist in the Guiteau case, was held to be 
hardly less than decisive at the time, and 
has since been affirmed both here and 
abroad. 





We have a general sympathy with the 
profession in their dislike of medical books 
for the people, not, of course, that medical 
secrets should be kept from common 
knowledge, but because a man is the worst 
doctor.in his own case, and a medical con- 
science is a kind of chronicailing. In the 
case of insanity, however, some of the most 
potentand unmanageable elements of dis- 
order are seated in abuses for which soci- 
ety at large must divide up among its mem- 
bers the responsibility, and which are, 
therefore, accessible only as sound ideas 
and sound practices prevail, not only among 
physicians, but in society at large and in the 
general administration of life in all relations 
and on all stages. 

Dr. Stearns plants himself on this com- 
mon ground where what he has to say con- 
cerns the medical profession and the lay 
world alike and is intelligible to both. He 
evidently believes that the roots of the in- 
sane diathesis lie back in large social causes 
and become personal or constitutional idio- 
syncracies only as they rise to advanced 
stages of development in individual suf- 
ferers. He does not discuss the therapeut- 
ics of insanity nor the treatment of those 
suffering by it, but addresses the public at 
large as a patient in whose organization the 
germs of insanity are latent and whois con- 
cerned to know what those gcrms are, how 
they are ripened, and how they may be 
stamped out. 

It is evidently his opinion that insanity 
is likely to increase rather than to diminish. 
Unfortunately the annual reports make this 
conclusion inevitable. Dr. Stearns is right, 
beyond a doubt, in tracing the trouble to 
what he calls ‘‘the insane diathesis” or con- 
stitutional predisposition to actual insanity. 
He is right, also, in showing how the im- 
perfections of civilized life produce this 
constitutional temperament or ‘insane 
diathesis.” 

It is a grim satire on the power and in- 
telligence of the age that we cannot protect 
ourselves against two such enemies as in- 
sanity and suicide and that we do not 
know how to enjoy the benefits of refined 
and civilized life without exposure to these 
terrible penalties. 

Yet no one can peruse attentively the 
chapters of this book without reaching these 
two distinct conclusions, that the practical 
control of both suicide and insanity lies 
within the scope of things possible to the 
collective human race, and that, whether it 
is or is not realized is simply a question of 
character and of intelligence, of social 
organization and administration and of in- 
dividual life. The merit of the book is that 





*Insanrry. Its Causes AND PREVENTION. By 
Henry Putnam Sagurns, M. D., Superintendent of the 
Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, Conn.; Lecturer on 
Insanity in the Medical Department of Yale College, 





etc,, ete, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1883. 12mo, 
pp. xii, 948, 
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| serves the good purpose of bringing into 


therefore, in all probability, double the 





it puts these propositions in the strongest 
possible light, and presses them with great 
good sense and with the weight that belongs 
to an author of first-class professional ex- 
perience and ability. 

Without being prolix, the little book 
covers the whole ground. It reviews 
and growth of insanity. It 
gives a definition of civilization which 
view the various conditions of civil- 
ized iife which combine to produce that 
constitutional temperament that drops so 
easily into insanity. The definition and 
description of this ‘‘insane diathesis,” as 
well as of insanity itself and in what it 
consists, is exceedingly well done for the 
author’s purpose. He conceives this pre- 
disposing ‘* diathesis” to be a morbid tem- 
perament, completely parallel with the 
‘* rheumatic diathesis,” or the ‘‘ pulmonary | 
diathesis,” and passes on to point out how 
it is evolved in an imperfect civilization, 
and how it is to be overcome. 

The causes of mischief and the lines of 
correction lie close together. The chapters 
which trace the trouble back to its social 
causes show how, on the same lines, the 
remedy is to be worked out. They arespeci- 
mens of clear-headed common sense about 
which it is safe to be enthusiastic. This re- 
mark applies to the whole of what is said 
under the head of education, though the 
general position is not at all novel. The 
fatal consequences of limiting education to 
book work, and to book knowledge, and of 
crowding too much work on the young 
brains have never been described with more 
temperate and more convincing force. Six 
hours a day of brain work is declared to be 
the limit for a strong adult. A child 
should, of course, have less. 

All this and the excellent points brought 
out in the chapter on industrial education 
have been up before; but we have nowhere 
seen pressed, on first-rate medical authority, 
the immensely weighty matter contained in 
the chapter on Moral Education, particu- 
larly as regards the training of the will to 
obedience and the general wholesome and 
solidifying effect on the mind of this 
element of education. If we donot miss 
our guess, it is this part of the book which 
the author himself regards with the most 
interest. It is a grand reassertion of 
the moral element in mental sanity. 
It reclaims the mind _ from _ the 
school of the materialists and reserves it to 
be trained to health, and built up in health 
under the influence, not of a material en- 
vironment principally, but of obedience, 
self-control, and a simple and well-ordered 
life. ‘I have seen,” he writes ‘‘not a few 
young men and women stranded in life, 
whose early education had been one of ex- 
treme indulgence.” In the hard usage of 
life they ‘‘ were brought up with a round 
turn, or with no turn at all. The shocks 
were too much for them. They could not 
bend nor yield, and were, therefore, broken.” 
On page 120 we read: 

“The acquisition of self-control and obedience 
to law is essential to mental discipline and train- 
ing. The operations of the brain are more or 
less under the control of the will, and the more 
thoroughly the habit of obedience and self- 
control is gained, the more fully are all mental 
operations under individual or will control. 

- + « I must repeat that obedience to law, 
whether it be parental, social, or civil, is one of 
the corner-stones, in fact the fundamental ele- 
ment in any efficient and worthy system of educa- 
tion. . . Hence it is that the parent and the 
educator must not only instruct, but enforce 
obedience.” 


And this as a measure for preserving 
mental health and securing society against 
insanity ! 

The subject of heredity is discussed in an 
important chapter. The ground taken 
against marriage within close degrees is 
cautious and sound. It steers clear of the 
notion that essential ethical immorality is 
violated in such unions, and takes the 
strong position which has been found to 
hold in other animal races as well as the 
human, that the connection of individuals 
standing in close affinity will be likely to 
result in offspring whose parents resemble 
each other in their defects, and who will, 


chance of transmitting these defects, intens- 
ified, to their children. 

The observations on the electric currents 
of the brain are based on a theory which 
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remains as yet too much in the hypothetica] 
stage to sustain positiveconclusions. Those 
on alcohol and tobacco could not be ex- 
pected to furnish anything especially new; 
but they are free from extravagance, while 
they repeat the old testimony to the potent 
influence of these two agents in the pro- 
duction of insanity. We observe that Dr. 
Stearns, following the experiments of Dr. 
Parkes and Count Wollowicz, considers that 
the physiological effect of alcohol on the sys. 
tem is a serious increase in the movement 
of the heart, and more rapid consumption of 
vital force. 

The results of these experiments are worth 
repeating. It was found that the normal 
heart beats of a water drinker averaged 77 
per minute. The administration of 1 02. of 
alcohol in one day raised the number of 
heart beats that day 430 beats. Two oz. the 
next day raised the beats to an extra of 1,872, 
Four oz. the day following produced 12,960 
extra beats, and eight oz. on the sixth day 
was followed by 25,488 extra beats. Ex. 
amining these tables we find that one oz, 
was followed immediately by an increase of 
work by the heart of 4 per cent. the first day, 
and that eight oz. the last day brought on 
an increase in the normal rate of more than 
20 per cent. of work. Assuming the daily 
work of the heart to equal 122 tons lifted 
one foot, in the last day, under an adminis. 
tration of 80z. of alcohol, the heart was 
doing extra work to the amount of 
50,000 foot pounds per diem, or of 25 tons 
lifted one foot. In other words, this 
amount of alcohol throws on the system 
extra work which amounts to something 
more than 2,000 foot pounds each hour of 
the twenty-four, day and night through. 

Equally good and solid are the observa- 
tions on sleep and the satire launched 
against the strenuous moralists, who still 
find it hard to think that the child’s morn- 
ing nap is anything less than a species of 
sin against God and his sun-lighted hours. 
Nor should our readers fail to notice what 
is said of the depressing effect of routine, 
and of the value of a break in the occupa- 
tions of the day, especially for the poorer 
working classes. The volume ends witha 
summary chapter, which shows that the 
author appreciates the points he has made 
and assigns them their due weight and rela- 
tive importance. 


—— 


RECENT NOVELS. 


A DISCRIMINATING public have lately become as- 
sured that Mr. R. E. Norris is a novelist from 
whom they have a right to expect much. Mlle, 
de Mersac and Heaps of Money were not re- 
markably prophetic of the singular and superior 
talent which was so cordially recognized by Eng- 
lish and American reviewers in Matrimony, on 
that admirable novel’s appearance two years ago. 
Mr. Norris seems to have set ont upon his liter- 
ary career with the intention of writing slowly, 
perhaps not a great deal, and with an effort 
to be always at his best—truly old-fashioned 
theories as to novel writing, which must, of 
course, be nowadays sneered at right and 
left. Mr. Norris’s fourth book, No New Thing, 
after running its course in a_ British 
magazine has at last come to us, long, 
delightful, without one dull paragraph, a 
book to assert itself honorably when placed by 
the side of Matrimony, exactly as that novel did 
when compared with Vanity Fair. No New 
Thing is an unequivocal success. We do not 
know that it is likely to be as generally popular 
as its predecessor. The story is a much graver 
one, the incidents many of them downright 
painful, and only that striking insensibility of 
the author to betraying his appreciation of the 
fact that he is dealing with some very sad occur- 
rences (a trait that blends naturally with his 
cynicism) prevents the atmosphere of the novel 
oppressing us. We are bound to say that, though 
it begins and ends with death and affliction, 
scarcely a page of it ever does sit heavy upon 
the soul, so completely are poor Margaret Stanni- 
forth’s sufferings and unselfish sacrifices kept in 
the background, albeit upon them all action of the 
narrative depends. There is quite all of Mr. Nor- 
ris’s sly insight into human nature and his faculty 
of portraying it by thousands of little touches in 
place of sweeping strokes of the brush, Once 
more are we called upon to admire the graceful, 
spontaneous literary style, the incessant humor, of 
which the writer seems so unconscious, the glint- 
ing wit, the insidious satire, the ability to hold 
us through paragraph upon paragraph of pre- 
liminary reflections and chat before he will get 
to work with his chapter. (Mr. Trollope was 
notable for this last trait, but not so manifestly 
as Mr. Norris.) The working-out of the novel 
is as naturally carried along and its end brought 
abont in as true-to-life a way as the most rigid 
realist could wish. We remark in it, more plainly 
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than in Matrimony, an important difference in 
the methods of Mr. Norris and bis model, 
In Thackeray's work we almost always are 
made to dislike or despise unpleasant varieties 
of mankind and womankind, because the author’s 
art persuades us that,in their natures actually pre- 
dominates the petty, the vulgar, or the untrue, 
But, when one reflects upon Philip Marescalchi, 
Mrs. Winnington, Margaret Stanniforth, or Nina 
Flemyng—about the most advanced types of the 
despicable or weak in human nature that Mr. 
Norris has taken up—we cannot resist the im- 
pression that he makes them seem such by keep- 
ing a great deal of good in them studiously out 
of sight. He does not want us to credit them 
with half as much goodness as he knows they 
have got. (*‘ Leisure Hour Series.” New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.). 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Morton is an anonymous 


novel, issued in tasteful form. In its general liter- |“ 
| To all of which Carlyle adds the characteristic 


ary characteristics it is amateurish, although dis- 
playing some constructive ability. As a story it 
is so nauseous and is built upon so revolting a 
fact of physiological science that it has posi- 
tively no excuse for being written, still Jess for 
being published and read. 
Upham & Co. ) 

Old Creole Days presents to us some of 
Mr. George W. Cable’s most admired sketches, 
grouped in two neat paper-covered volumes, 
“Madame Delphine,” “Café des Exiles,” 
“Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” ‘‘ Posson 
Jane,” ‘Jean-alPoquelin,” ‘‘’Tite Poulette,” 
“Sieur George,” and “‘ Madame Delicieuse,” are 
included thus. We have no need, at this date, 
to allude to the charm of these unconventional 
stories of old Louisiana life, the foreign flavor 
of which we catch so peculiarly through Mr. 
Cable’s gift. They have more than a fugitive 


(Boston : Cupples, | 


the imagination.” A-few drops of tea and one 
or two sugar biscuits go round for a dozen. 
The footing between her and her husband is one 
cf absolute confidence on both sides, though, 
perhaps, her love is one which recalls the obser- 
vation of Mr. Hardy's Stephanie, that a woman 
does not love a man because she fancies he has 
no faults, They might have had more of the 
happy serenity of life had they been in some 
points less alike. One cannot go amiss in these 
volumes, but lights everywhere on things worth 
remembering. On one page we find a note by 
Carlyle, with a story of his maternal grand- 
mother, who, having saved up by the hardest, 
twenty shillings, was afterward overwhelmed 
by her concern to hide it in absolute safety. 
She tried every secret corner and hole in the 
house, and finding none that satisfied her, was 
heard repeating to herself: ‘They have trouble 
that hae the worl’, and trouble that haena't.” 


remark: ‘It is inconceivable what the pecuni- 
ary poverty of Scotland was a hundred years ago ; 
and again, its spiritual opulence. . Cali- 
fornia nuggets versus jewels of Heaven itself, 
that is a ruining barter! I know rather clearly, 
and have much considered the history of my 
kindred for the third and second géncrations 
back, and lament that it is not always in my 
power to speak of it at all to the flunkey popula- 
tions now coming and come.” On another page 
we have a picture, true, no doubt, to the life, of 
the irritable genius making trouble enough for his 
poor little wife, and perhaps more for himself. 
Then comes in the awkward personality of some 
blundering ‘‘ Yankee,” to be touched off with a 


| pen made both hot and vivid by hearty malice- 
| amalice that presently evaporated too quickly, 


interest for all Americans, and a distinct value | 


as social history. 


The Times of Gustaf Adolf, being the first | 


volume of the historical series by Z. Topeleus, 
known as “The Surgeon’s Stories,” has been 
sent usin English dress. 
the remaining books in the cyclus from this, the 
publishers will do well to bring them out as soon 


as convenient. The present tale is dramatic, full 


If we may judge of | 


of vigor and spirit, and contains much admir- | 
ably-conveyed information of life and manners | 
during the epoch of the great Swedish hero. It | 


is an excellent book to hand to a wide-awake 
boy ; but a pretty old boy will be not less pleased 
with it. 

Fayr Madoc’s The Story of Melicent gives 
evidence of literary faculty on the part of the 
author. The little story of sisterly devotion 
which it tells is simply told, marred by occasional 
lapses into gush ; but it is quite entertaining and 
the writer’s style is clear. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Of an Ugly Heroine: A Novel of Domestic 
Life, by Christine Faber, we can only say that it 


is the ordinary poor stuff of the sensational | (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) is charged with an 


novel, (Lippincott & Co.) 

Sherwood Bonner’s Dialect Tales unites in a 
thin octavo volume a handful of this clever 
writer’s magazine sketches of Southern life. 
They are grave and gay, but all artistically-fin- 
ished and excellent entertainment. ‘* Hierony- 
mus Pop and the Baby,” and * Aunt Anniky’s 
Teeth,” could scarcely Le funnier; and, in the 
case of ‘Eliza Bleylock” there is real power and 
pathos. The illustrations vary in merit. (New 
York: Harper and Bros.) 

An Unexpected Result, by E. P. Roe, is another 
attenuated volume of tales—collecting three ex- 


| the date of 


when she thought of Emerson and others, to 
have much poison in it. These letters have 
a Vast charm of naturalness, which must have been 
in the woman too, as the account of her meeting 
with Father Matthew and her uncontrollable 
enthusiasm shows. She hasa capital story of 
that apostolic man, to the effect that some one 
assailed him as ‘‘nothing but a Popish monk 
from whom no good could come.” ‘And what 
do you mean” he broke out, “‘by saying that 
no good can come from a Popish Monk? Have you 
not received just the greatest blessings from 
Popish Monks? Have you not received Chris- 
tianity from a Popish Monk? The Reforma- 
tion from a Popish Monk, Martin Luther?” 
“Delightfully Irish, and liberal, 
Mrs. Carlyle observes. The last letter bears 
April 21st, 1866, the day 
before her sudden death in her carriage when 
riding in Hyde Park. The volume ends with 
the memorial inscription on her tombstone in 
the choir of Haddington Church. There are two 
American editions, one by the Scribners and 
another (less expensive) by the Harpers, 


too,” as 


The Memoir of Ole Bull, by Sarah C. Bull, 


irresistible attraction, like the great magician’s 
play. It opens with pleasant sketches of his 
childhood, parentage, and Norwegian home. 


| Stout, patriotic son of Norway as he was, who 


| short sketch of Norwegian history. 


loved his own country and resisted to the last 
the quartering of the union mark on the Norwe- 
gian flag, it was wholly in place to introduce a 
Ole Bull's 


| struggle into fame was severe, but not prolonged. 


ceedingly commonplace and weak love stories | 


by this popular writer. We do not see why he 
wished them republished from the files of the 
periodicals to which, we presume, they were con- 
tributed. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


ae 


...-The publication by Mr. Froude of the Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, cannot 
fail to confirm the high opinion which has been 
entertained of that lady and of her endowments. 
The collection and preparation of these letters 
was made by Mr. Carlyle himself, who enriched 
them with full notes and recollections on points 
of all kinds. Whatever questions may arise as to 
the publication, the notes and letters are im- 
mensely entertainiug. Mrs. Carlyle is, in some 
respects, to be preferred to her husband as a let- 
ter writer. Her style is a reflection of the potent 
influences around her, in which Scotch blood and 
breeding mingle with the domineering personality 
of Carlyle. As the wife of no other man in the 
world would she have felt free to write with such 
energy of expression as she often employs. 
The letters make a confidential disclosure of the 
private life and inner home at Chelsea, down to 
the minutest details of servant hiring and the 
domestie drudgery with one maid of al] work to 
assist her—a generation with which her troubles 
were many and incurable. In one of the first 
letters she complains that the London servant 
girls wear bustles, One she knew of went out ona 
Sunday ‘with three kitchen dusters pinned on 
asa substitute.” The Countess Degli Antoni, 
“the very woman to make my husband faithless, 
if such a one exist,” calls ; but she has no jealous 
anxieties to embitter the visit. ‘‘ The victualing” 
of the grand company is a matter of such sim- 
plicity as to be hardly more than “an affair of 


A great soldier has left his opinion that success 
in war depends on these three points—a great 
constitution, a great capacity, and great good 
luck. Some of the world’s geniuses have had to 
get on with only one of the three, and had a 
hard and long struggle to force the position 
which the other two would have put easily 
into their hands, Ole Bull had the first two in 


| his favor from the first, and the third descended 





on him early in his career. His wife relates in 
her memoir an extraordinary instance of for- 
tune surprising him at the rouge-ef-noir table 
in the person of the celebrated Vidocg, Chie 
of the Parisian Police. She was kind to 
him in bringing him, when ready to starve, 
into the house of the lady who afterward 
became his wife. It was a singular good 
fortune at Bologna which brought him out 
in the full blaze of his genius. The story, as 
told in this memoir, is all of one piece with the 
man and his wonderful play. We cannot wonder 
that he was attacked from the first asa sort of 
charlatan. So was Paganini. We wonder how 
many persons are now alive who, at some re- 
memberable period of their history, believed 
that Paganini was once a convict? Ole Bull 
teok up Paganini’s method, and his play was not 
of akind that followed rules or submitted to 
analysis. He diverged from the “‘ black Italian” 
in caring less for mere sweet sounds, As M. Gold- 
schmidt has observed, Ole Bull's artistic aim was 
to follow, in his play, the Norwegian Huclder, by 
which he means to address the heart by some 
mysterious and not altogether analyzable in- 
fluence of the music, Paganini had this power 
and Ole Bull had it. Sometimes, especially when 
before uncritical audiences, it tempted him off 
the ground of legitimate music into sensation- 
alism. But, on the ground of legitimate genius 
and where he stood strong, he could not escape 
the charge of charlatanry. Even Grisi was once, 
at least, led away by the cry. But his power was too 





unmistakable. Paganini was not yet forgotten. 
Rubini, Malibran, and Laplace were alive, and 
supported him with a generous enthusiasm, which 
still ; lows warm in the recitals of this Memoir. 
Ole Bull’s person was singularly graceful, and 
in this it was the index of the man. Along with 
it went an indescribable commanding power. 
When he rose with his theme, he seemed to touch 
the limits of a gigantic stature. That impression 
was so strong that most persons are astonished 
to learn that he was considerably under six feet 
in hight. The story told in this memoir is 
sweet and graceful to the end, The appendices 
are not to be omitted, especially by musicians 
interested in the violin. Ole Bull’s own “ Violin 
Notes,” with the accounts of his instruments, 
Mr. Walter E. Colton’s notes, especially on the 
old Italian varnish, and Dr, A. B, Crosby's 
“Anatomy of the Violinist,” are full of interest. 
There is also a chapter of ‘Personal Tributes,” 
from numerous and distinguished sources, 


...-It is a pleasure to all medical men, and 
ought to be to all others, that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, amid all his literary labors has kept fresh 
and buoyant in the love of his profession. His 
Medical Essays, just published in book form 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), show how alive he 
has ever been to all that relates to medical life 
and progress. His vivid lectures on anatomy, 
which, after thirty or more years, have just 
closed, were not 80 much a transcript of his re- 
lations to the profession as these selected Med- 
ical Essays, We regret that he had not included his 
essay on “ Intermittent Fever,” in New England 
(1837), and the one on the “ Mechanism of Vital 
Actions.” The subjects of those here chosen are, 
‘*Homeopathy and its Kindred Delurions,” 
“The Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” 
* Currents and Countercurrents,” ‘* Border Lines 
of Knowledge in some Provinces of Medical 
Science,” ‘Scholastic and Bedside Teaching,” 
“The Medical Profession in Massachusetts,” 
“The Young Practitioner,” ‘* Medical Libra- 
ries,” ‘“‘Some of my Early Teachers.” The 
first worthy of preservation, not 
only because of the delusions of which it 
treats, but because it presents and enforces the 
false basis on which all such 


essay 8 


systems rest and 
gives the reasons why credulity and ignorance 
will ever furnish a fiela tor those who live by 
pretense, or who themselves are so illogical or un- 
learned as not to see the fallacy of their own cou- 
clusions. The doctrine of contagiousness was well 
presented in the next essay, at a time when such 
views were strongly opposed. ——-‘*‘ Currents and 
Counter-currents” is admirable as a transcript 
of the ebb and flow of medical hypotheses, and as 
pointing to the ultimate triumph of Nature over 
art as the great aphorism of medigal practice. 
At the time this essay was written, some of the 
old doctors shook their beads ; but now it stands 
as the truth, and only the truth, and that con- 
tinually. Of similar value is his drawing of the 
‘®order Lines of Medical Knowledge.” ‘*Scholast- 
ic and Bedside Teachings” are well compared, and 
the value of clinical instruction and experience 
brought out in bold lines, His local reviews of 
the medical profession and his talk about his 
teachers are full of delightful reminiscences, 
His love of medical libraries is as ardent as 
that of all books, and his advice to ‘‘The Young 
Practictioner” can be read by young and old 
with advantage. His racy style, his felicity of 
illustration, and his philosophic and sensible re- 
flections throw over the whole volume his own 
charm and make the collection a de- 
light to every practictioner of the healing art. 
No wonder that the physicians cling to him 
as an elder brother and rejoice that literary emi- 
nence does not hide the devotion and zest with 
which he exposes the foibles and celebrates the 
glories of the medical art! 


noble 


....The Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever's last 
volume, God's Timepiece for Man’s Eternity, 
recalls General Grant's regretful comment on 
General ‘‘ Baldy” Smith, after the failure to 
reach Petersburg. ‘‘‘ Baldy’ Smith has more 
ability than almost any officer in the army ; but 
I do not know that I can make any use of 
‘Baldy’ Smith.” Itisa volume which displays 
great ingenuity and vigor, both of thought and 
expression, and in some respects great insight 
into the nature of the evidence of divine truth 
and the Scriptures. No one has seen more clear- 
ly, nor pressed with more force, the proposition 
that all the lines of demonstration converge in 
Christ, and grow convincing and unanswerable 
in him. His use of the argument, based on the 
practical, spiritual operation of the Word of God 
and the response of the heart to it is superb. 
But the attempt to draw these general considera- 
tions to a fine focus and to elaborate them into 
an iron dogma of plenary verbel inspiration is 
monstrous ; and this appears to be the one end 
for which the book exists. The author bends his 
entire force to bring his short method to 
bear on the mechanical theory of plenary verbal 
inspiration. He looks no further and seems to 
have no other interest in the world, and he 
makes short work with it. He don’t bother 


fore its superior authority. He is as short as 
pie-crust, as plain as the primer, as dogmatic as 
the catechism, and as systematic as a file of 
soldiers, and as full of fantastic phrases as a ka- 
leidoscope. If an argument does not occur to him, 
he invents a metaphor ; when that breaks down, 
he marches up with an illustration ; when that 
won't answer, he drops rhetoric and goes for his 
man in plain earnest. For the purpose of Ohris- 
tian edification there is too much of aggressive, 
polemic, and pugnacious dogmatism in the book. 
For the purposes of apologetics the facts are 
pushed too far, and crushed to powder in the 
attempt to force them to a conclusion, Readers 
who can separate these faulta, or who do not 
mind them, will discover a great deal of inge- 
nious, penetrating, and even powerful thought 
in the volume. 


...-From Benj. G. Ferris we have A New 
Theory of the Origin of Species (Fowler & Wells), 
with a careful distinctive criticism of the current 
materialistic theories and the suggestion of a 
theory which, the author believes, will meet all 
the known facts of the case and leave the 
doctrine of God and of the spiritual life in better 
position than ever, The Divine Existence and 
personality are fully accepted and the Divine 
Agency in life and Nature. So, also, is the fact 
of development in the natural history of Nature 
and man. Thus far the author is on the or- 
dinary track of the theistic evolutionists, He 


gives away some points unnecessarily; as, 
for example, man’s descent from the 
ape is not a settled thing, as to 
which the comparative anatomists are clear 
among themselves. One most eminent au- 


thority among them has recently expressed 
himself decidedly in the negative. What is 
peculiar to this book 1s an original conception of 
the genesis of new species. It is assumed that 
progressive developments imply the occasional 
production of a new species. Instead of relying 
on the continuous operation of a law of variation, 
whose gradual results, after a long course of 
minute variations, are at length summed up 
in a new species (which is declared to be opposed 
to all observation and experimentally untenable), 
Mr. Ferris proposes a theory which is, in short, 
* that at each step in the creation of species, a prior 
living organism is used by the Creator as an ovum 
or matrix to produce a new species, without the 
aid of the ordinary paternity required in reproduc- 
tion, and precisely in the same way that the lowest 
animal was produced by creative influx into a ma- 
trix of crude earthly materials,” 

The difficulty which science would raise against 
this theory is that it assumes the constant opera- 
tion, at the initiation of every species, of a myk- 
terious creative power which lies wholly beyond 
the reach and analysis of science, and, there- 
fore, however true it may be, is not a scientific 
explanation ; and next, that it requires the ap- 
pearance in the line of natural development of 
new species, without male agency in the repro- 
duction, while the facts of our observation do not 
bring any such cases to our knowledge, but are 
all the other way. 


....There are many good points in John Cordy 
Jeaffreson'’s, The Real Lord Byron (Jas, R. On- 
good & Co.). He has explored the field and 
everything on itandin it. He carries the de- 
tails in his mind with the grasp of easy familiari- 
ty, though he does not always make up his mind 
firmly, nor stand to the ground of neutrality 
when he is distinctly of the opinion that the 
evidence fails on both sides, He looks at things 
with a cool head, with appreciativeness and good 
sense. He ix not to be imposed on by Moore nor 
by Rosetti, nor run away with by Mrs, Stowe. 
The book contains considerable literary history ; 
but its main concern is not with the work of 
Lord Byron, but with the man himself, and per- 
haps rather too much with the story or stories 
about him. To save the poet from what he al- 
ludes to as the injustice of the current tradition, 
of which possibly his version ix not wholly free 
from exaggeration, he proposes another, not en- 
tirely novel, but which is small gain for Byron's 
reputation, except that it relieves his libertinism 
of its monstrous features and a diabolical heart, 
The Byronic physiognomy appears correctly in 
these pages. The club-foot, the raven locks, and 
the black eye vanish. The book drags some- 
what under the self-imposed burden of having 
chosen to investigate an old scandal; but it will 
have the good effect of shaming some people out 
of the sentimental nonsense they have indulged 
in about Shelley and his Mary, and the Countess 
Gniccioli and her relation to Byron. It is a fright- 
ful story, from the beginning with ‘Mad Jack” 
for a father, to the end. Mr. Jeaffreson is not 
the man to spare a frail lady, nor to keep a man 
out of sight when he is not a fit object to be 
seen ; but he does make a good defense of Lady 
Byron and of the much-abused sister Augusta, 
Mrs. Leigh. 


...-It is a great pleasure to turn from the 
frothy, ambitious, and raw books on education 
which roli out from the press to such a model of 
neat, scientific brevity and pertinence as Three 
Lectures in the “Pitt Press Series.” By H. W. 
Eve, “On Marking”; Arthur “On 
Stimulus”; and E. A. Abbott, “On the Teach« 








ing of Latin Verse Composition.” They show 
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the difference between men whose only reason 
for writing is a vague conviction that they have 
something to say,or, perhaps, the yet lower motive 
which comes in with the discovery that a school 
book is a good chance to make money, and a 
trained and able master, handling the subject 
conscientiously and with thorough intelligence. 
The whole “ Pitt Series,” as far as we have ob- 
served it, deserves commendation, in particular 
the Lectures on Teaching, delivered at the 
University of Cambridge, in the Lent term of 
1880, by the Royal Inspector of Schools—J. G. 
Fitch, M.A. ~The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
bring out, in a full set, The (lobe Readers, 
which have some capital points, The series 
begins with an illustrated Primer I and Primer 
Il, and is nicely graded on through six volumes 
of Readers, each steadily advancing. Then be- 
gins a series of Globe Readings, from standard 
authors (such as The Task,” and “John Gil- 
pin,” or “The Vicar of Wakefield,” ete.), in 
uniform size and ‘style. The series includes A 
Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Lands, 
gathered and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge ; 
a really delightful collection to put into the 
hands of a child. In another uniform volume 
appear the charming and classic Tales from 
Shakespeare, told by Charles and Mary Lamb ; 
and in a third The Children’s Garland, from the 
Best Poets, by Coventry Patmore. 


-The woman’s suffrage movement is not to 
ail for want of historians. Two thick and solid 
octavo volumes have already appeared, under the 
editorship of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mrs. Susan B. Anthony, and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, and the third and last is promised by the 
Spring of 1884. The work bears the title of 
History of Woman's Suffrage. It is illustrated 
with numerous engravings and published by the 
Messrs, Fowler & Wells, of this city. The present 
nuinber (Vol. LI) is an octavo of over nine hun- 
dred and fifty pages. It covers the fifteen last 
years of our first century, from 1461 to 1876, and 
is devoted especially to the period of the late 
war and the years that followed. Most persons 
will read with surprise the account given in these 
chapters of the extent to which women took part 
first hand in tne direct combat of the field. The 
editors have taken special pains to work up this por- 
tion of the volume,and we are left with the general 
impression that they not only believe that woman 
can serve as a soldier in the * tented field” and 
in actual campaign and combat, but that it is a 
species of injury to her and her sex to recruit 
only males into the army. The period of consti- 
tutional reconstruction that followed the war was 
naturally one of great interest to the leaders of 
this movement. Their hopes and plans, their 
efforts, their gains, and their disappointments 
are reflected in these pages. Jt was believed in 
particular that a liberal interpretation could be 
fairly put on the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
would give women the right of suffrage. The 
history of the attempts made in that belief and 
of their fate is given at length in this volume. 
The volume contains speeches from eminent 
popular orators on the question, together with 
Horace Greeley’s adverse report against the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women in the New 
York Constitutional Convention of 1867. It 
contains also the so-called Sherman-Dahlgren 
protest and petition to the United States Senate 
against woman suffrage, together with the en- 
suing correspondence between Mrs. Gage and 
Mrs. Dahlgren, in which the latter does not dis- 
play the highest aptitude for public controversy. 
This volume contains also a full account of the 
efforts made by women to get a standing as prac- 
titioners in the bar and in the other profes#ions 
on an equal footing with men. 


....The Messrs. Harper & Brothers republish 
the highly interesting autobiography of James 
Nasmyth, Engineer, edited by Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D., who has worked up into shape the autobio- 
graphic material collected for him. James Na- 
smyth isa name which, though not conspicuously 
before the world, has been honorably connected 
with that remarkable development of industrial 
activity in Great Britain which has carried her 
people so strongly to the front. His own line 
of work was mechanical engineering, which he 
carried on, as Dr. Smiles observes, on the prin- 
ciple that it was the science of common sense 
applied to the use of materials, The whole vol- 
ume might be entitled a glimpse at English in- 
dustry and English workmen and the methods 
in which they have thriven, The volume con- 
tains notices of Henry Maudsley—the mechanic 
and inventor, and the former master and in- 
structor of James Nasmyth, and of Alexander 
Nasmyth, his father, to whom he owed much and 
who was declared by Sir David Wilkie to have 
been, not only a first-rate mechanic and mechan- 
ical engineer, but “the founder of the landscape 
painting school of Scotland”—no great distinc- 
tion out of Scotland. James Nasmyth was a man 
of wide and various interests, who busied himself 
with schools and education, with astronomy and 
Egyptian Cuneiform, The best part of the auto- 
biography is, however, that which relates to steam 
hammers and the perfecting of them, to castings 
and moldings, to the making of Bessemer steel, 
the fitting up of great English foundries and 
arsenals and tothe men who created the methods 
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and machinery for developing the iron industry 
of Great Britain. 


...-Mr. Thomas B. Aldrich makes it the “chief 
merit” of his latest book, From Ponkapog to 
Pesth, that it treats of “neither Pesth nor 
Ponkapog.” Though the trip described began at 
the obscure little Maine village which bears the 
first name and reached its furthest eastern limit 
in the Danubian Pesth, certainly he has found 
things better than both to write of. At lcast one 
of these papers, the “Visit to a Certain Old 
Gentleman,” who is easily scen to have been 
Pius IX, has been printed before; but it is 
good enough to bear a second reading. There 
is a8 much humor.as elegance in many of his 
terms, a6 when he remarks (p. 61) that ‘‘ Every 
American who has passed a week in rural Eng- 
land must have carried away, even if he did not 
bring with him, a fondness for our former posses- 
sions,” or when he describes a Neapolitan beg 
gar on a curbstone as occupying there his 
‘public, private residence.” The first page of 
** Days with the Dead,” which, on the whole, is 
the one of the nine essays we prefer, contains 
an example of his humor ina different key : 

“They have a fashion across the water, particu- 
Jarly on the Continent, of making much of their 
dead. A tifteenth ora sixteenth century celebrity is 
a revenue to the church or town in which the dis- 
tinguished ashes may chance to repose. It would 
be an interesting operations, if it were practicable, to 
draw a line between the local revenue for the virtues 
of the deceased and that mundane spirit which 
regards him a8 assets.” 

The papers are bright, run over topics varied 
in interest, and abound in nice touches every- 
where. 


....Among the many practical works on the 
Bible, its history and its characters, recently 
published, none are better than Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie’s Hours with the Bible; or, The 
Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and 
Knorledge. The American edition, published 
by James Pott, in this city, has advanced to 
Volume V, which covers the period from Manas- 
seh to Zedekiah, embracing the contemporary 
Prophets. Dr. Geikie throws the light of mod- 
ern study and discovery over every field of Old 
Testament history he touches. He writes with a 
vivid and illustrative power, as one who cannot 
only call up the external facts and scenery, but 
make us know the men who lived, and see into 
their hearts and minds, With the hand of the 
true artist he does this, painting his figures and 
describing society in the comprehensible terms 
and colors of modern hfe. In describing the 
unhappy influences around the young King 
Manasseh, and which led him astray, he speaks of 
them as emanating from the old aristocratic 
idolatrous party, which was strong in social 
power at the eapit:l,and compares them to the 
Catholic party in England under Edward VI. 
The translations of Scripture are happily intro- 
duced. The new volume is fully equal to those 
that have preceded it, which is praise enough, 
and means that th: whole set deserves a place in 
every Christian home, and is especially to be 
commended for Sunday reading. 


.... The Quake: Invasion of Massaciusitls, 
by Richard P. Hallowell (Houghton, Mifilia & 
Co.), is a one-sided production, which stands in 
marked contrast with the sober dignity of the 
great historians, Palfrey and Bancroft, it assails. 
A fair specimen of the spirit and ability of the 
book is the following (p. 130) : 

“The age of Puritanism was an age of religious 
bigotry, intolerance, and persecution, relieved, how- 
ever, by the liberal teaching of Milton and many 
other enlightened men of genius and talent. In 
New England, Rhode Island was the silver lining to 
the dark cloud that overhung Massachusetts. The 
liberal principles and policy of Williams, Arnold, 
and the Quakers, Coddington ard Easton, put to 
shame the rulers of this colony. The average New 
Eng ‘and Puritan was far behind contemporary Eng- 
lish re ormers; but the rulers here were far behind 
the average New England Puritan. This was partly 
duet» the system of government by which all citi- 
zens except church-members, were disfranchised, 
The magistrates and ministers were reactionists, 
an ' were not sustained even by their own followers. 
Th? : mission here, accepting their own statement 
ast») what it was, met with a richly-deserved fate. 
It was almost a complete failure. Their plan of gov- 
ernment was repudiated, and was succeeded by wiser 
poi:tical arrangements and more humane laws. 
The religion, though it long retained its hold in 
theory, was displaced by one less bigoted and super- 
stitious, Itis nowathing of the past, a mere tra- 
dition, an antiquated curiosity.” 


.... Alcoholic Inebriety is no new theme, but 
is treated by Dr. Joseph Parrish (P. Blakiston, 
Son, & Co., Phil.) in a way that is original ard 
forcible. In his definition of an inebriate he 
draws an important distinction between those 
who drink for purposes of crime, those who com- 
mit crime while intoxicated, and those who are 
victims to the vice. In bringing into bold notice 
inebiety as a disease, he shows how, like insanity, it 
takes various forms, such as solitary drinking, ora 
uniform tendency to special vices or specific forms 
of violence. Inebriety following injuries, hered- 
itary inebriety, relations of inebriety and insan- 
ity, and how to deal with inebriates, are well 
discussed, Pages 108, 187, 138, and 173, have ex- 
amples of the ability and originality with which 
the author handles his subject. We have sel- 





dom taken up a book on so trite a subject so full 
of material for thought. It is discriminating as 
to the remedies for this great social evil, and 
goes further to confirm views as to alcholism asa 
disease than any other treatise. It is a book to 
be studied by all those who would know the rela- 
tions which inebriety bears to physical, mental, 
and moral invalidity. 


....Under the general title of The New Ara- 
bian Nights, the Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, republish Mr. W. F. Kirby’s trans- 
lation of six select tales not included by Gallaud 
or Lane in the “‘ Entertainments” of the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.” These tales possess the 
same general characteristics as the others. ‘They 
are marked by an entertaining simplicity of 
style united with the wildest and most fantastic 
oriental imagination. It is a striking indication 
of the Arabic originality of these tales that they 
have obtained such currency in the East and 
wherever the Arab race have been. We know of 
Tunisian, Egyptian, Syrian, and Indian versions— 
each with its peculiarities, and all with their resem- 
blances. Two of the stories in this volume are 
derived from Weil's German version, and the 
other four were taken, by Jonathan Scott, at the 
beginning of this century, the first from an 
Indian and the rest from a Syrian manuscript. 
The preface has an analytical sketch of each 
story. The last, or ** The Fisherman’s Son,” has 
been supposed, with some reason, to be the 
nucleus of the story of Aladdin, the original of 
which has never been discovered. 


....Frontier Army Sketches, by James W.Steele, 
could hardly be improved. The stories are 
written with unusual descriptive and imaginative 
power. They are kept high above the level of 
vulgurity, though they have nothing to deal with 
but the rough, strong elements of frontier life and 
character. They are healthy and pure in them- 
selves and in their implications, and are written 
up to the best standard of military honor and 
chivalry. The author gives us to understand 
that they are studies based, at least, on fact. This 
gives a new interest to the reading, though it 
does not in the least lower the merit of the per- 
formance, which is great enough to give Mr. 
Steele a footing in the same company with Bret 
Harte and Joaquin Miller. (Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) 


..--Those who desire to keep up with the de- 
velopments of art cannot do better than to pro- 
vide themselves with The Magazine of Art (Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co.). The number for 
June contains a large amount of interesting 
critica] and historical matter and some effective 
illustrations done in the English style, in which 
we notice especially a capital engraving in wood 
of Defregger’s ‘‘ Andreas Hofer at Innsbriich.” 
Each number contains a monthly chronicle of 
foreign art anda monthly record of American 
art.————Also, in the general line of art, we 
would recommend photographic amateurs to 
examine the manual, How to Make Photographs, 
prepared expressly for them by T. C. Roche, and 
edited by H. T. Anthony, with illustrations. (E. 
& H. T, Anthony & Co.) 


.. The recent death of David Foster, known to 
all English brothers of the angle as “‘Old David,” 
and recognized as the Isaac Walton of this 
century, has been followed by the publication in 
this city (Orange Judd Company) of The 
Scientific Angler, compiled by his sons as a 
general manual of scientific angling for English 
sportsmen. The American edition is by Wm. C. 
Harris, the well-known editor of the “‘ American 
Angler,” who extends the range of the book by 
his numerous and excellent notes so as to make 
it apply to the requirements of American sports- 
men. It is a useful manual for inexperienced 
anglers, and the well-seasoned angler will delight 
in the keen observation of an author who was 
one of the best rodsters that England ever pro- 
duced. 


....There is good fun and good philosophy in 
Puck, Things that have a laughable side are gen- 
erally weak and poor in just the point and to just 
the extent that they are ridiculous, It is pretty 
hard to be laughed off the stage when one knows 
that he went onto it with a good conscience and 
the best intentions in the world; but a few such 
experiences may teach him that something more 
than good intentions is required to establish the 
right to address the public. Puck is not sancti- 
fied, and he has a perverse way of signing him- 
self among the goats. But he is a preacher and 
a moralist, nevertheless, and there are capital 
things in the Pickings grom Punch, which he 
has just published as the gems of his preach- 
ing. 

....-The Messrs. Appleton & Co. have recently 
added two new volumes to their exquisite Parch- 
ment Series, both gems in their own right; one 
A Horati Flacci Opera, by F. W. Cornish; the 
second, an edition of French Lyrics, selected and 
annotated by George Saintsbury. It is preceded 
by an admirable sketch of the development of 
French lyric verse down to its present iambic 

tony. The selecti are made with prac- 
ticed skill and knowledge. They cover the period 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the present time. The collection has thus a 
scientific value as exhibiting the lyric progress 











of the language over and above its value as an 
anthology in which nothing but the best is 
allowed to appear. 


.... It is not often the fortune of a publisher 
to get his imprimatur on a better nor a more 
beautifully-executed book for religious uses than 
Golden Sands, translated by Ella McMahon 
from the French, and illustrated with full- 
sized, broad duodeciimo page engravings of first- 
class merit, by C. E. Wentworth. We will 
permit the author to describe her own book, 
premising that we do so because she has said 
what every page we have examined confirms, as 
“a collection of littie counsels for the sanctifica- 
tion and happiness of daily life.” 


....A new edition of the Imperial Dictionary 
is printing in England to be delivered here by 
The Century Co., about the fifteenth of June. 
The following notice will hereafter appear in 
the American edition: ‘Certain owners of 
American copyrights have claimed that undue 
use of matter so protected has been made in the 
compilation of the Imperial Dictionary. Notice is 
hereby given that arrangement has been made 
with the proprietors of such copyright matter for 
the sale of this work in this country.” 


.... Fifty Law Lessons, by Arthur B. Clark 
(D. Appleton & Co, ), is an elementary manual of 
commercial law, in which the general positions 
and principles of the law are stated briefly and 
clearly, and neatly illustrated. It is designed, not 
for professional, but for general use, and as 
such is a good and useful book, with precise 
statements in practical and available form, 
generally properly qualified, exceptions recog- 
nized, and the important limitations noticed. 


...-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers republish, 
from their monthly magazine, Spanish Vistas, by 
George Parsons Lathrop, illustrated by Charles 
S. Rheinhart. These papers, with their striking 
illustrations, attracted much attention as they 
came out. They appear better now, on rich 
heavy paper, printed and bound with skill 
and pains, and make an unusually attractive and 
interesting volume, especially for a buyer in 
search of a gift, 


....The Messrs. Macmillan & Co, are responsi- 
ble for a capital satire on vulnerable points in 
modern life, in quarto form, and under the title of 
Some of Asop’s Fables, with Modern Instances 
Shown in Designs, by Randolph Caldecott, from 
new translations by Alfred Caldecott, M.A. The 
Engravings by J. D. Cooper. The whole makes 
a satire as amusing as sharp, and is a telling 
sermon with many points and many applica- 
tions. 


....We have received, from the Commissioners, 
the Third Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Kansas,———Also, the Twenty- 
eighth Massachusetts Fire and Marine Insurance 
Report for 1883, and The Forty-first Annual 
Report of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York for the year ending December 31st, 
1882. 


....Mr, Frank H. Stauffer has made, in A Cabi- 
net for the Curious, a miscellaneous collection of 
what he describes in the title as The Queer, The 
Quaint, The Quizzical. They are published with- 
out authority or citation of source and arranged 
without order, except that the volume has an 
index. (R. Worthington.) 


....The best compilation of illustrations from 
preachers and teachers we know of is Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows, taken from his 
nete-book. An American edition is published by 
the Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, from the 
25th London edition, 


- - a 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WE draw attention to the fact that the Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford are now reprinting the English 
translation by John Walter Hope. M. A., of Dr. 
Bernhard Weiss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ.” The original 
publishers were the Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 

idinburgh.———The death is announced of the 
Berlin banker, Herr. 8. A. Byk, whose fine 
work “ Phisiologie des Schénen,” and similar 
books received much praise from critics,——— 
The opening of the Brooklyn Bridge is made 
the text of an unsigned essay, which holds 
the first place in The Critic of June 2d; 
and “A Friend at Court” is the title of a 
rondeau, by Edith M. Thomas, which appears 
in the same number.—-——A new Hungarian 
novel has been published at Buda-Pesth, ‘Ein Spie- 
ler der Gewinnt,” by Maurus Jokai. —* Jets 
and Flashes,” by “ Erratic Enrique” (whose name 
is associated with the New York News) is a new 
issue in Lovell’s Library.———The first book of 
poems by Mr. John Chadwick has passed 
through its sixth edition. Mr. Chadwick is 
about to issue another volume, “In Nazareth 
Town; a Christian Fantasy."——---The sub- 
scribers of ‘‘ Harper’s Young People” have suc- 
ceeded, by their united generosity and the help 
of several open-handed friends, in endowing 
permanently a cot in one of our hospitals. 
The editor of the new London journal, Merry 
England, is Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. The first num- 
ber has been highly successful.—_——It pays the 
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author to write and the publisher to print a 
novel which, in the trade phrase, ‘‘ contains 
the elements of popularity.” Two well-known 
novels of the season have respectively reached 
their fourteenth and fifteenth editions. -The 
London Academy is gifted with great discern- 
mentin the qualities of sonnets. It sprinkles 
some rarely admirable ones from time to time 
through its critical columns._.—~The Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are ready with Anna 
Katherine “X Y¥ Z,” a novel, in the 
advent of which the admirers of ‘‘The Leaven- 
’ will be interested. The author has 
also another and more important work of fiction 
on hand, Antiquarians in literary mat- 
ters should be the for a work, 
in two volumes, which is now passing through 
the Clarendon Press, “Corpus Povticum 
Boreale ; a Collection of Old Northern Poetry 
from the Earlier Times to the Close of the 
Twelfth Century.” Mr. Gudbrand Vigfusson 
and Mr. F. York Powell the editors. The 
first volume is especially devoted to Eddic verse, 


Green's 


worth Case - 


on watch 


are 


each selection accompanied by an explanatory 
note upon its origin, textual peculiaritics, ete. 
The second volume the historical 
*Court Poems,” from the ‘Kings Lives,” 
‘Younger Edda,” and the like, and Icelandic 
medieval poems in general, All the poems have 
appended to them a translation into English. 
- ~The author of “St. Olave’s” is about to 
publish a new book, ‘“‘The Senior Songman.” 
———The London Atheneum, in some 
on the eagerness of 
literary society to obtain a 
bership, remarks, with great 
‘“ . . ) . «6It is impossible to help thinking 
that one must be to 
serve the mania prevalent among people of more 
ambition than performance for belettering them- 
selves. There are quite enough societies in ex- 
istence which furnish their members with an 
excuse for appending three or four letters to 
their names, and it is not desirable to add to the 
number.”-———A memoir of the late Sir David 
Wedderburn is being prepared by his brother. 
——¥‘“England’s Helicon,” a celebrated Eliza- 
bethan anthology, is being reprinted by Craig. 
——The -ocicty of Hebrew Literature has 
come to an end. Its proceedings have not ex- 
cited much attention in Great Britain for several 
years.—-—In St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
are two memorial windows for which Alfred Tenny- 
son and James Russell Lowell wrote quatrains. 
The first, to Raleigh, is inscribed by these lines 
from the American poct : 


contains 


remarks 
newly-formed 
mem- 
good-sense : 


a certain 
large 


reason of its existence 


The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we 
drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 
Proud of her past wherefrom our future grew, 

This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s fame. 
———A fine and complete biography of Emanuel 
Swedenborg is to be published by the Messrs. 
Roberts Bros. Mr. Benjamin Worcester is its 
author.——Messrs. Cupples, Upham and Co., of 
Boston, are considering the publication of an 
engraved “‘ Group of American Female Authors.” 
Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Miss 
Carlotta Perry, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Miss 


Field and Miss Alcott are to be portrayed in 
it.————The Scribners have lately sold to 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. all their list of 
school books. They do not intend to publish 
educational works henceforth.- -A bust of 
Longfellow is to be placed between the tombs 
of Dryden and Chaucer, in Westminster Abbey. 
———“ Nights with Uncle Remus” is the name 
of the new series of characteristic sketches by 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris.———D, Appleton & 
Co. will publish shortly a comprehensive work of 
great originality and power, entitled ‘“* Dynamic 
by Lester F. Ward, of the Statistical 
Department at Washington, D. C. By ‘“Dy- 
namic Socielogy” the author means th> active 
and voluntary development of society by all civil- 
ized resources, as contrasted with the negative 
or statical sociology of spontaneous and uncon- 


Sociology,” 


scious development.——-—*‘ Dr. Claudius,” the 
new story by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, has 


appeared from Macmillan & Co. 


- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Owing to the bewildering varicty recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 1l2mo, ete. 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 








Memoirs of John Adams Dix. 


Compiled by his 
son, Morgan Dix. 


Tllustrated. 5 two _vol- 
umes, 9x6‘, P. ol. I, xii, 388; Vol. II, iv, 
4%. New York: Harper & Brothers........... 

c Jomapasesive Zoology: Structural and Systemat- 

ic. For use in schools and colleges. 


des and the Amazon,” 
tion. 8x5, pp. ix, 413. The i itnritatense 


For the Major. A Novelette. By Constance Fen. 
fences fooleon, author of “Anne.” Illus. 
ixh, pp. 28. The they cede acaiea ated 


The | ll Lindores. A Novel. By_ Mrs. Oli- 

phant, author of “For Love and ite, ” ete. 
x5, pp. 518. The same....... 

Nan, ay haw C. Lillie, author ‘ot hi  Mildred’s 

and - 5 Siesta.” * Illustrated. 

6 MP Pp. 202. 


The gg National Park. A Manual for 
Tou a descri am. 


eury J. 
per. GED babs tavasessccenbeesecscesee 
English as She is Spoke; or, A Jest in Sober Earn- 
With an Introduction by James Milling- 
9 6x4\j, pp. xv, 60. Paper, 
The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss 
Counsellor of the Consietory and Professor of 
Travel slated by 7 toon 
Gar RP. Bass a 

Yor 


ow 


On 


Edinburg 
Scribner & Ww diton “a... 


a Theology _of the New ‘Testament. “By 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated from the 
Third Revised Edition, by Rev. James E. 
Duguid. Vol. II, 94xé6, pp. ix, 450. The 
same. J je 


Sinners and Saints. é Tour Across the States and 
round Them; with Three Months Among the 
Mormons. By P hil. Robinson, author of 

“Under the Sun.” 7x5, pp. x, 370, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers... .. 

An Inland V; oyase. By Robe ert Louis Steves nson, 

author of “New Arabian Nights,” ete. 63¢%4% 
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pp. x, 261. The same.... 1 00 
Loy’s Lord Berreaford and Other Tales. By the 
author of “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” ete. 
Hy pp. 387, Philadelphia: " B. Lippincott 
ielthnd 0th de kenaeiaten shtndiahiime tats 1% 
nine peony Anovel. By the author of “ A Les- 
son of Love.” %x6,pp. 114, Paper. The same 0 40 


Surf and Wave; The Sea as Sung by the Poets. 
Edited by Anna L. Ward. niin B pp. xii, 618, 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Doctor C laudius. A True story. 
Cc ag author of “Mr. L 
pp, 3 New Y 


By F ‘Marion 
. Isaacs.” 73¢x5'4, 
ork: Macmillan & Co....... 
The provi Memory. Sermons by Richard 
Metcalf. With a Brief Memoir. &x53¢, pp. 210, 
Boston: George H. Ellis................ . 
The Dove 1 of the Majority of Mankind. By Sam- 
1 J. Barrows. #3, xh, pp. vi, 154. Boston 
p KT. Unitarian Associatien............... 
The Psalter; or, Selections from the Book of 
Pealms, with Other , Poetical Serip tures for 


ina -— Capital. By FAward Ke loge. x4%, 
pp xxvi, 374. Lovell’ « Library.) Yor: 
ohn W. Lovell € 20 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE NEW AND CHARMING 
SUMMER NOVELS. 


LOY, LORD BERESFORD, 


By the ** DUCHESS,” 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Faith and Unfaith,” “ 
Geoffrey,” “ Portia,” ete. 
Extra Cloth, 1.2. 1l6mo, 
Centa. 


Mrs 


12m, Paper Cover, % 


The same characteristics that have made all the 
ovels of this author so immensely popular pervade 
Le story; life, sparkle, lovely character sketch- 
richly dramatic (high c vomedy ) situations, and the 
notest kind of colloquia] style. 


FAIRY-GOLD. 


By the author of ‘‘A Lesson in Love.” 
JUiustrated, 8vo, Paper Cover, 4 Cente. 


“The interesting novel, ‘Fairy Gold.’"—New York 
Independent. 


“That delightful oy a 
amusing.”—Detrott Cha 


WANDA, 


COUNTESS VON az LRAS, 


By ** OUIDA,” 


Fairy Gold,’ clever and 


Author of 


“Strathmore.” “Under Two Flags,’ 
* Moths,” ete 
12mo, Extra Cloth, 21.25, 16mo, Neat Paper Cover, % 


ents, 

“The hand has lost none of its matchless cunning. 
There are the same vivid glimpses—real climpses—of 
Nature, but less abandon and profusion ; there is more 

spirit and human insicht in ‘Wanda’ than in scores 

the ‘leading novels’ of the day. Itisfull of touch. 
ing, tender pathos, and for entertainment is a perfect 


re m.’ "—Philadelphia Times. 
* It is one of the gifted * Ouida's’ most brilliant, e cet 
ond will, no doubt, be highly appreciated.’ 


vert Commercial Advertiser, 
*,." For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., perennial ttn 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


coming to ? 


Firty 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED ; 
L 


Bancroft’s History of the United 
States. 


VOLUME TWo. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITEDSTATES, 
FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CON- 
TINENT TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE CONSTITUTION IN 1789 By Gronce 
Bancrort. An entirely new edition, partly 
rewritten and thoroughly revised. To be 
published complete in six volumes, 8vo. Sec- 
ond volume now ready. 8vo, cloth, uncut, 
gilt top. Price, #2.50. 

In this edition of his great work the author Pay made 
extensive changes in the text, condensing in places, 
enlarging in others, and carefully revere. It is prac. 
tically a new work, pombodnas the results of the latest 


researches, and enjoying the edvantayge of the author's 
long and mature experience. The o1 octa 


tion wae published in tirelve volumes, The present 
edition will be completed in «iz volumes, octavo, the 
price being correspondingly reduced 
Il. 
. . , 
Dynamic Sociology ; 
Or, APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE, AS 
BASED UPON STATICAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND THE LESS COMPLEX SCIENCES. 


By Lester F. Warp, A.M. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 5.00. 


In two volumes, 


‘Mr. Ward has made an original and able contribu. 
tion to the large and very important subject of social 
science. This work is not a compilation or resumé of 
previous promulgations, but an elaboration of his own 
independent views; and he has constructed a system 
which from ite breadth, its scientific basis, and its 
e laborate method, lays claim to the character of a phi- 
losophy.”— Popular Science Monthly 





For sale by all bovksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bend Street, New York. 


PROFESSOR HOPKINS’ LITURGY, 


A General Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer, 
prepared by Prof. Hopkins, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Prof. Hopkins has devoted many years 
to the preparation of this work, and has submitted 
portions of it, together with his whole plan, to his 
brethren in the Church, meeting their full approval 
and indorsement to an unprecedented extent. A 
copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 
81.00. 


DR. STORRS’ NEW PSALTER. 


A New Psalter for Responsive Reading, prepared by 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., pastor of the “ Church of 
the Pilgrims,” Brooklyn. Selected from the 
Pealms, the Prophets, and the Revelation. A copy 
will be sent for examination on receipt of 75 cents. 


Address the publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


It1and 113 William Street, N. Y. 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


—PFOR— 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &e. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., . 
19 Bond St., N.Y. 518 Arch S8t., Phila. 








A LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. 


$2 Send for Ilustrated Catalogues. eg 








for them. 








Prices are lower than ever before known. 


Dickens, Froissart, 
Irving, Green, 

Walter Scott, Grote, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, 

George Eliot, Lossing, 
Longfellow, Creasy, 

Gibbon, Schiller, 
Macaulay, Bacon, 
Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, 





ENCED 


These Famous Steel Pens 
essential qualittes 


CDIANIN 
[ RIANAT 


real Sw: Li 
are suited to all styles of wri 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


Ivison, | Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 
GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Albume 
at 30 to 75 per cent. leas than ordinary prices. 
ce-Catalogue sent free, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount from Publishers’ 
Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select from without any extra 
expense, Satiafaction guaranteed or books to be re 
turned free of any expense to purchaser. 
free on application. Address 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
424 Nassau Street, New York City. 





hataloguc 


THOUGHTS 


CRITICAL and PRACTICAL, 


(DN the books of DANIEL and the REVELATION, By Uriah 
Smith, A careful erogesis of these two p ~~ Uc books, vorse 
by verse and clause by clause, resulting in a plain, common-sense 
omme atary on Daniel and the Apoealypro, itis & mino of infor. 
mation in itself. Particularly valuable he its historical research 
© mysterious numbers of Daniel and John as cloar aa a 
i: heey is genemilly considered mysterious, dark 
te yes plain, harmonious, snd interesting nod 
opies sold iu tn less few mouths, Une volume, 540 pages, with 
wortralt and plates 


Address, 












REVIEW & MERALD, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. © 





H ARLES MA hERTS Eih* One Your., 
HARDENS ; 
bles WAFAL Ate PEOPLE, 


od ‘1h 
RPERS CA’ TA LOGUE wilt be ant by inate 
oa ab rs Nine Ce 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, Ri. Y. 
MUSIC. 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


we 





soon, will forward free to your address a 
copy of a first-class Musical Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading 
matter, musical notes, etc. Please write all 
names plainly, giving the town, county, and 
state, and mention whether a Piano or Organ is 
desired, 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, 


608 W 


hingt 





Mt., Bont 


WANTED. _ 


to sell our Hand Rubber Stampa. ‘Ham 
pleafree. FoLsambr & Oo., Cleveland, VU, 


+ Mane. 





Wanted fora a pew and fastelling 


IT PAYS 
AGENTS invention ‘Hue, York, Pa, 


ANT 1% nor BOOK AGENT ® 


THIR TY THRE} HREE YEAR ren ae ONG 


“OUR ‘WILD INDIANS, 


a by Gen 
work was AF 4 - for “or by Pres't Arthur, Gen, Gran 


Valuable and Thrilling Sook an ever written, Bells like yen 
and is the grandest Chance tool cola money ever offered <0 Agee s 
Kena Fag ire OS ek Le ae fre 


Ert 
we AD. WORTHINGTON artford, Conn. 


_STATIONER RY, PICTURES, ETC, 





(Poe GREAT NEW alii an? BROOK. 
Ry: Picture Hf NBR size a 24x37. Will 


sent to your address, postpaid, on ‘receipt of 30 
cents, by 


40: 


CURRIER & LVES, 115 Nassau St., N.Y, 


Si aN ae SR 





Gilt. bound FLORAL AUT 
or 15 cts. SNOW & © OwN ‘Meriden, Conn, 


‘““What IS the world 


The poor man is now on an equal with the richest, so far as books are concerned ”—is 
a fair sample of thousands of quotations which might be made from the letters of customers, 
and from newspapers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers, 

Tons or Cnotce Books, a large portion of them the best editions published in this 


country, now ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the Continent fo 
examination, if you will give reasonable guaranty that the books will be paid for after receipt, o. 
returned—+eturn transportation at my expense. 


SreciaL Bareaws are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week. 


My books are NOT sold by dealers—prices too low 
Among the authors and works are those of : 


Proctor, Geikie, Burns, 
Huxley, Kitto, Ingelow, 
Tyndall, Conybeare . Arnold, 
Rawlinson, and Howson Goldsmith, 
Bronte, Taine, Tennysoh, 
Mulock, Chambers, LAbrary of 


Cooper, 
Kingsley, 


Farrar, 


Milton, 
Byron, 


Shakespeare, 


Universal Kuowledge, 
and Others, 


Descriptive circulars sent free on request, or my 68«page Hlustrated Catalogue, for three cents. 
Pleate mention this paper. JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 
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| Religions _ Iutelligencr 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES 
AT SARATOGA. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


Usvsvat interest centered in the meeting 
of the Missionary Union. It was expected 
that the charges of dishonesty in adminis- 
tration recently made would be squarely 
met and explicitly answered. Moreover it 
was generally known that the missionary 
policy of the Union had been criticised and 
that many of the missionaries had signed a 
circular requesting the removal of the Sec- 
retary, Dr. J. N. Murdock. A vast audi- 
ence gathered at the opening session upon 
Thursday morning, May 24th. Dr. G. D. 
Boardman presided. His opening address 
was amodel of its kind. The theme was 
‘* the missionary enterprise the key to the 
problem of humanity.” “Communism 
says: ‘All thine is mine.’ Christianity says: 
* All mine is thine.’” Love is the key to 
the problem of humanity, and the mission- 
ary enterprise is the culmination of love. 

In conclusion the speaker said: 


“ Humanity will reach her zenith and take her 
crown Only in the person of the Divine Man. 
Jesus Christ is the center of gravity, and it is 
only as the forces of society are pivoted on him 
that they are in balance. The great law of de- 
mand and supply, which so vexes our political 
economists, has its true solution in the mission- 
ary enterprise. Here is the secret of the world’s 
reconciliation and immortal amity. What no 
earthly force—legislative, executive, interna- 
tional, academic, esthetic—has ever been able to 
accomplish, or ever can, the Church of the Me- 
diator with the blessing of her Chief can 
serenely achieve. Marching under the banner 
of the Prince of Peace, going forth into all the 
world with his blessed evangel, the Church of the 
Lamb will yet girdle earth with the dazzling zone 
of love.” 

The Secretary's report followed, and was 
unusually inspiring. The year has been 
prosperous in marked degree. Bible trans- 
lation is going on. The revision of the 
New Testament for the Telugus is pressed 
forward. The Gospel of Mark are now 
issued, and those of Luke and Matthew is 
ready for press. Appropriations for Scrip- 
tures for the Burntans, Garos, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Germans have been made. 
During the past year, 10,645have been bap- 
tized. These are divided as follows: Bur- 
mah, 1,649; Assam, 145; Telugu, 2,074; 
China, 129; Japan, 69; Sweden, 4,510; 
Germany, 1,992; France, 69; Spain, 7; 
Greece, 1. 

The Hon E. C. Fitz, of Boston, an expert 
accountant, and a gentleman of long expe- 
rience in matters of finance, made a com- 
plete and exhaustive analysis of the meth- 
ods of business of the Union. He showed 
the absurdity and impossibility of the 
charges brought against the society’s execu- 
tives. He said: ‘‘ Not a penny has been un- 
accounted for. The booksare open. Show 
me a discrepancy. I will gladly give two 
dollars for one.” Many in the audience 
asked questions, to allof which satisfactory 
answers were given. As the accuracy of 
the Union’s reports were vindicated, and 
each charge completely answered, storms 
of applause broke forth. The universal 
opinion prevailed that the demonstrations 
of Mr. Fitz were unanswerable. Mission- 
aries Donnie, of India, Rose, Sloan, Jameson 
and Gifford, of Burmah, Mason and Comfort, 
of Assam, Dobbins, of Japan, and Goddard, 
of China, in brief addresses denounced the 
charges and expressed their unlimited con- 
fidence in the management. The delegates 
were hearty and unanimous in their expres- 
sions of satisfaction in the complete clear- 
ing up of all the charges and insinuations. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Howard 
Crosby, as messenger from the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, was introduced. As in 
the morning, the house was packed. After 
an enthusiastic greeting, Dr. Crosby said: 

“We have the same work before us and the 
same Lord. We love to magnify the points in 
which we agree. We have a great land to sub- 
jugate to Christ. The union of Baptists without 
an ecclesiastical bond such as holds Presbf- 
terians isa marvel. Baptists have always been 
upholders of pure orthodoxy. Two great evils 
confront us—Romanism, the master-piece of 
Satan, and infidelity, masquerading under the 
cloak of learning. Romanism thrives only in the 
soil of ignorance. Baptists are the allies of 
Presbyterians against these errors. I extend 
most d hearty greetings.” 








Dr. Boardman felicitously replied for the 
Union. Dr. Miles Bronson, for forty-seven 
years a missionary in Assam, made an ad- 
dress. He called for volunteers to go on 
his field; was seventy years old; hoped he 
was good for ten years more labor; begged 
to be sent back to his field to labor and die. 

The officers elected were: President, 
the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
Pennsylvania; Vice-Presidents, the Hon. 
J. Warren Merrill, Massachusetts, the Hon. 
Charles L. Colby, Wisconsin; Recording 
Secretary, the Rev. H. 8. Burrage, Maine. 

At the evening meeting able addresses 
were made by Dr. T. E. Brown, of Provi- 
dence, the Rev. J. R. Goddard, of China, and 
the Rev. C. H. Carpenter, Missionary to the 
Karens. Dr. A. J. Gordon made the con- 
cluding address. He said; “In other days 
the announcement of 10,000 baptisms us a 
year’s work would have aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm and gratitude. These bap- 
tisms are the greatest and best things we 
can talk about. They represent so many 
Christian lives begun.” At the morning 
session of Friday, the Rev. F. A. Douglas 
arose and addressed the chair. Dr. Board- 
man said: ‘*Mr. Douglas, did you author- 
ize these statements in the New York Her- 
ald?” Stammering ‘* No,” Mr. Douglas 
asked to read a statement. ‘J am respon- 
sible in so far that I furnished the 
documents to others. I did not write the 
article. I slandered no one. I regret 
to appear to have been used. I humbly 
beg the forgiveness of God and of 
you all.” Dr. Boardman said: ‘‘Had you 
acknowledged your guilt, I would not have 
permitted you to address the Union, except 
to make the most complete apology.” Mr. 
Douglas said he never believed the officers 
of the Union dishonest, and that statement 
made the whole disgraceful business more 
disgusting and atrocious. At the Board 
meeting, Dr. J. N. Murdoch was elected 
again for corresponding secretary for the 
foreign field, and the Rev. Edward Judson 
for the home field. Thus was the slander 
against the eminent secretary set forever at 
rest. 

The first meeting of the Home Mission- 
ary Society began on Friday afternoon. 
The Hon. J. L. Howard was in the chair. 
The able and successful secretary of the 
society, Dr. H. L. Morehouse, presented 
the report. Its prominent items were these : 
The expenditures for missions have been 
#121,286.40. In the department of mis- 
sions the expenditures have been #32,923.58 
more than for the previous year. The ex- 
penditures for teacher’s salaries in schools 
for the colored people, the Indians and 
Mexicans, have been $46,981, an increase 
of #6,026 over the previous year. In addi- 
tion to this, there was paid by Government 
%#3,538.92 for colored schools in the Indian 
Territory. The expenditures for general 
school purposes, buildings, incidentals, etc. 
(not including the boarding departments), 
have been $33,505.44. The boarding de- 
partments are almost without cost to the 
society. Expenditures in gifts for church 
edifice work, #30,163.43. The debt of the 
socicty is $49,967.04. 

The society has prosecuted its work in 
44 states and territories, also in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Mexico. The whole 
number of missionaries supported in part 
or entirely by the society has been 607, or 
94 more than last year. 112 of this number 
have labored as teachers in the 14 schools 
among the colored people, the Indians, and 
in Mexico; 37 as missionaries among these 
and the Chinese; 100 among the foreign 
populations, and 358 among Americans. 
Missionaries have been appointed, repre- 
senting 10 nationalities of people—viz., 
Americans, Germans, Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, French, Mexicans, Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Chinese. 





Received by baptisim.............000.-- ‘j 2,515 
Received by letter and experience 3,362 
Total churchmembership................... 29,403 
Churches ormamized.......  -ceeeeccceccctereeeeeece 152 
Sunday-schools under care of missionaries...... 833 
Attendance at Sunday-schools...................++ 48,525 
Benevolent contributions reported............. .. $49,904 


Dr. J. F. Elder, of New York, delivereda 
striking and suggestive address, urging the 
adoption of the report. He showed how 
the country was growing; that as the vast 
religious fields in the West were filling up, 
steps must be taken to cultivate them. 
Speeches were made on the needs of the 
Western field by Dr. Palmer, of Colorado, 
Rev. L. L. Wood, of Montana, Rey. D. W. 





Huntly, of Northern Dakota, and Rev. Ed- 
ward Ellis, of Southern Dakota. Through- 
out all the sessions of this suciety, the uni- 
form pressure was in the direction of an 
extension of the work; the cry was for no 
retrenchment. 

Addresses along this line were also made 
by Drs. W. M. Lawrence, of Chicago, and 
J. D. Herr, of Connecticut. The church 
edifice work came in for its share of the 
same impulse. Money is to be raised, not 
to loan churches, but to give them in the 
early struggle of getting a home in the fron- 
tier settlements. The Hon. J. M. Gregory, 
LL.D., of Washington, D.C., the Hon. J. J. 
Spellman, of Mississippi, a colored man of 
educatic. and ability, and the Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, of Boston, were speakers under this 
head. Mr. Gifford added to Dr. Crosby’s 
two great evils, Romanism and Infidelity, a 
third, Godless New Englandism. This last 
was puritanical intellect, but no conscience. 
About $18,000 was subscribed to the society 
during the meeting in various ways. The 
debt of the society is thus reduced to about 
$20,000 


E. L. Hedstone, Esq., of Buffalo, presided 
at the meeting of the Publication Society, 
and Secretary Griffith read the report. Total 
receipts of the year in business department 
$399,673, a gain of $54,040 over any pre- 
vious year. In the missionary department 
$122,246 was received, being an increase of 
$18,461,92. During the year 45 new pub- 
l.cations were issued. Of Bibles 122,300 
were distributed. 

On the whole the meetings were re- 
markable for their attendance and harmony. 
Questions of graver moment or of a more 
far-reaching influence have seldom been 
discussed by Baptists. The results reached 
will likely influence the denominational 
action for half a century. 


te 


In the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly on 
Monday, May 28th, telegraphic exchange of greet- 
ings was had withthe Northern Assembly, the 
Southern Assembly, the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Assembly (colored), and the Y. M.C, A. 
Convention at Milwaukee. M. B. DeWitt, D. D., 
made his report as corresponding delegate to the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. The Board’s con- 
vention was held at Lebanon, Tenn., May 15th- 
17th, and was largely attended. It has been in ex- 
istence only three years, and has three missionaries 
in Japan and a girl’s school. An orphanage will 
be founded this year in Osaka, It was decided to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of Presbyterianism in 
America at the Assembly at McKeesport, Penn., 
next year. Dr. Poindexter, the chairman of the 
committee appointed by the last Assembly to pre- 
pare and report a scheme for equalizing the ex- 
penses of delegates and sustaining the body dur- 
ing itssessions, made a report and recommended 
a plan very similar to that of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church, After some discussion the 
consideration of the report was referred to the 
next Assembly. The Committee on Revision 
madea report in which they recommended that 
proposed amendments be not considered by this 
Assembly, inasmuch as the adoption of the Con- 
fession is so recent that the Church is not pre- 
pared to decide what amendments, if any, are 
desirable. Hence the report was adverse to all 
such propositions and recommended that 
any presbyteries desiring changes should 
bring them before the next As- 
sembly. One prominent member spoke for 
several hours against the report and in favor of 
amending several sections of the revision, but he 
found little sympathy. The prevailing sentiment 
was to make haste slowly in the matter of 
amending. The Committee on Overtures, to 
whom was referred the memorial from Central 
Illinois Synod, asking a reunion of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church (colored) made the follow- 
ing report: 

“Your Committee on Overtures, to whom was re- 
ferred the accompanying memorial, would submit 
the following reply for your adoption. 

“1, The action of the General Assembly that led 
to the organization of the colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was had at the request of a 
convention of coiored ministers in session at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., during the sitting of the General 
Assembly in that city in 1869, Since they were the 
movers for the organization of an independent 
Church, we think it not equitable, while they are as 
free as you are to move in such a matter, for your 
Assembly to move first. 

“2. The experience of those Churches that have 
most largely succeeded among the colored people 
justify us in the conviction that a larger success can 
be reached by an independent organization. 

“ We therefore recommend that you do not grant 
the memorial. At the same time we think they should 
have assurances of the sympathy of this Assembly 
and every assistance in our power should be given 
to uld and encourage them in their great work, 
especially in their educational] work.” 


After some discussion, in which the Rev. J. H. 








Hughey appeared as the champion of reunion 
and made a vigorous address, the report was 
adopted by a very strong majority. The Com- 
mittee on Temperance made a report, in which 
“alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and opium” were 
put upon acommon footing as having “ most 
pernicious effects upon the intellectual and 
moral constitution of man.” The result Was a 
strong protest from tobacco users. Over two 
hours was consumed in the discussion, Th 
word tobacco was finally stricken from the re- 
port, and then the following amendment was 
carried by a large majority: “The use of 
tobacco is an evil which should be discouraged, 
especially in the risimg ministry.” The Ag- 
sembly’s Board of Truestees reported the 
John P. Finley bequest of #17,000 and the 
John A, Dougherty bequest of #10,000 ag 
ready for the disposal of the Church, 
It was decided to devote it to the cause of minis- 
terial education. On the recommendation of the 
Committee on Correspondence, a committee 
composed of Drs. Burney, Baird, Bell, and 
Mitchell, was appointed to draft a paper to be 
presented to the Presbyterian Alliance at Belfast, 
Ireland, next year. The paper was adopted as 
drawn up. It gives a brief historical sketch of 
the action of the Alliance with reference to the 
Cumberland Church ; includes a short outline of 
denominational history; calls attention to th 
fact that the constitution of the Alliance has been 
adopted by the Assembly and delegates to the 
Belfast Council appointed. It then declares: 
“Tf the doctrines of our Confession of Faith ar 
not sufficiently in harmony with the consensus 
of the doctrines of the Reformed Churches as 
to warrant the admission of our delegates, 
you will so decide.” The object of this 
paper is to put the matter before the Alliance in 
such a manner that it will be impossible for it to 
dodge the merits of the question. The Commit- 
tee on State of Religion recommended the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of Sabbath 
Schools. The recommendation was adopted and 
M. B. DeWitt, D.D., of McKeesport, Penn., elected 
to the position. Having completed its business, 
the Assembly adjourned Thursday night, May 
31st, to meetin May, 1884, at McKeesport, Penn. 


....The Presbyterian Assembly at Saratoga re- 
sumed, on Monday, May 28th, consideration of 
the revised Book of Discipline, and spent the 
entire day and part of the evening session on it. 
The whole matter was then referred to a com- 
mittee of nine, to be put in proper shape. The 
report of the Committee on Temperance was 
warmly discussed in the evening. Dr. Crosby 
took a stand against its recommendations, on 
the ground that it committed the Assembly to 
political action, and that to form children into 
bands to consider the evils of intemperance 
would doharm. There were many speakers on 
both sides, some who opposed the proposed 
action respecting prohibition because of its 
political character, and others who thought a 
decided deliverance ought to be given. On the 
next day the report of the Committee was adopt- 
ed with some amendments. It declares that the 
utter extermination of the traffic by the “ power 
of the Christian conscience, public opinion, and 
the strong arm of the law” would be hailed by 
the Assembly with acclamations of thanksgiv- 
ing and joy; it approves the work which has 
been done by the Permanent Committee on Tem- 
perance, and by various women’s organizations, 
and asks the presbyteries to forward reports at 
their Spring meetings to the Committee on the 
progress of the cause within their limits. On the 
same day (Wednesday) the committee of nine 
on the amendments of the revision reported, 
and their report was adopted. On motion of Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a permanent 
place of meeting and the erection of a hall for 
the General Assembly. The Narrative of the 
State of Religion was presented and adopted. 
It stated that the assaults of unbelicf have not 
shaken the ‘‘minds of our people,” there has 
been a good degree of exteinal prosperity during 
the year, many hopeful signs as to the spiritual 
state are to be seen, the Church is battling 
bravely on great moral questions, and the peo- 
ple respond readily to calls to work and for con- 
tributions. Dr. Craven presented the re- 
port on the theological seminaries. The recom- 
mendations deal largely with the question of 
ministerial supply. A supplementary report on 
the Dansville (Ky.) Theological Seminary, which 
certain memorialists of the Southern Church 
ask to have transferred to that body, expressed 
the opinion that such transfer could not be made 
without breach of trust, even if it were generally 
desired by the Southern Church, which is not the 
case, Joint occupancy was, however, recom- 
mended, in case the Southern Assembly appointed 
a committee with this end in view. After the 
usual resolutions of thank, the Assembly was 
declared adjourned, to meet in Saratoga the 
third Thursday of May, 1884. 


....The General Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church (New School), in Philadelphia, 
continued its sessions during last week. The 
treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions re- 
rted a balance of Teclogical” value of the 
nvested funds of the Seminary was 
The next session of the 

General Synod will be held in Pittsburg. 
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Hews of the Werk, 


DOMESTIC. 

ScARCELY Was the excitement connected with 
the triumphant opening of the Brooklyn Bridge 
beginning to subside when a disaster occurred, 
which changed the words of praise and wonder 
to expressions of deepest horror, On Decoration 
Day the bridge had been crowded from early 
morning by the thousands who were desirous of 
devoting their first holiday te an inspection of 
the great wonder, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, it is said, there were not less than 
15,000 persons on the bridge. Atabout that time 
a blockade was formed on the footpath at the head 
of aflight of steps nine feet high extending from 
the masonry above the anchorage on the New 
York side to the first iron truss. The cause of 
the panic which ensued at this point 18 variously 


| houses on eight or ten plantations and killing 


attributed to the pushing and shoving of a 


crowd of roughs ; 
whom others fell ; to the shriek of a woman that at 
attracted the curious public; or, a8 was 
probably the case, to a combination of all these 
But, whatever the cause, a ter- 
rible panic was the result, and the people crowded 
and fell down the stairs, crushing, trampling, 
and suffocating many of their number. When 
at last the panic-stricken multitude was extricated, 
by some climbing the supporting wires, by others 
jumping into the roadway, and by the diligent 
work of rescuers, a revolting and horrible scene 
was disclosed; men, women, and children lying 
dead, dying, or injured. Improvised ambulances 
were immediately employed to remove the vic- 
tims to the hospitals. Meanwhile the greatest 
excitement prevailed in both cities, and exagger- 
ated stories of the calamity were spread : 
there was no need to exaggerate the true story of 
twelve killed and al yt forty injured in order to 
excite the greatest horror. 
tragedy the bridge has since been less frequented 
ly sight-seers, though steady streams of working 
and business men have continned to use the con- 
venient highway. 


..The incoming Summer was marked in 
New York by the two annual occurrences—the 
opening of the free bath-houses and the opening 
of the dog-pound. The former were not quite 
Ist. but Saturday saw them fre- 
quented by crowds of urchins and some men (it 
was an “off day for the fair sex) who did not 
seem to mind the low temperature, a number 
even being guilty of attempts at “ repeating.” 
The cage in which the dogs meet their doom—for 
their bath is more fatal than that of the street 
urchins —had been previously repainted and was 
in readiness for the hundreds of unclaimed curs 
that the opening of the season brought to light. 
The dog-catchers receive 30 cents for each ani- 
mal they take to the pound, and they have to 
provide their own carts and horses. Dogs can 
he redeemed by their owners within forty-eight 
honrs after their capture on payment of #3, and 
unelaimed dogs can be bought for a sum not Jess 
than #3, to be fixed by the superintendent. The 
unclaimed and the unsold are committed to the 
fatal cage. 


once 


circumstances. 


As a result of this 


ready on the 


- There was a general observance of Decora- 
tion a Dey in New York, as well as throughout the 
country, Wednesday of last week. The 
military parade in New York was the finest seen 
ror several years, and was reviewed by President 
Arthur and other dignitaries from the stand on 
Madison Square. The usual ceremonies were 
gone through with at Washington, the most im- 
pressive services being at the National Cemetery 
at Arlington Hights. The day was observed in 
Richmond. Va., and in some other cities of the 
South. 


on 


..The Committee on the Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion, to be held next season for the raising 
of money for the Bartholdi Statue Pedestal, has 
had several meetings and agreed, according to 
the latest report, that the exhibition shall be held 
at the Academy of Design during the Winter 
season, The General Executive Committee re- 
ports that about #100,000 of the #250,000 esti- 
mated as necessary has been raised, 


.The public is anxiously awaiting authentic 
information from Gen. Crook in regard to his 
Indian expedition, Various reports have been 
received, among them one to the effect that the 
Indian scouts are thoroughly loyal to Gen. Crook 
and cannot have been guilty of the treachery 
already attributed to them. No reports, however, 
of engagements with the hostiles are considered 
trustworthy in Washington. 


On the evening of June Ist a rain-storm of 
unprecedented severity occurred at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. The rain fell for only three hours 
and was accompanied by no wind ; but the dam- 
age caused is estimated at #300,000. At firsta 
number of persons were reported to have been 
drowned, but it turned out fortunately that no 
lives were lost, although there were some hair- 
breadth escapes. 


. It is reported from Austin, Texas, that the 
Grand Jury has indicted from forty to fifty 
members of the Legislature for gambling. 
Quite a number of those indicted have left money 
with counsel to plead guilty and pay the mini- 
mum fine rather than go to trial in court. 


to the fall of a woman, over | 
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. Bunday last was a rainy, foggy, and chilly 
day in New York, and still a few thousand people 
thought the first Sunday of Summer should be 
spent at Coney Island. They, therefore, betook 
themselves thither and spent a very damp and 
dismal day. 


.A cyclone passed over Barbour County, 
Ala., on» Sunday, demolishing compl¢tely the | 


one Negro man and severely injuring a number 
of others. The damage to property is serious. 


..On June 1st, just one year from the begin- 
ning of the first Star Route trial, Mr. Merrick 
finished the fifth day of his address to the jury. 
An adjournment was then made till Monday, 
when Mr. Merrick resumed. 


-The Dakota Capital Commission, which 
met last week at Fargo, to vote fer a capital of 
the territory, decided at last, after much ballot- 
ing, to establish the same at Bismarck. 


. Raids on opium “ joints” in New York and 
Philadelphia have been made during the past 
week and several arrests made. 


FOREIGN. 

-No serious fighting is expected to occur in 
Tonquin before the middle of July, when the 
French will be ready to take the offensive. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs announced on Satur- 
day in the French Senate that all necessary 
measures would be taken to insure the success of 
the expedition against Tonquin. By the end of 
the month, he stated, there would be a siaall 
army there capable of coping with the difiiculty. 
The government, he said, must c¢ndeavor to 
smooth the diffierence with China. There was 
no reason to believe that that country wonld seek 
a rupture with France, or that she would inter- 
vene where she had no rights or interest, Despite 
the assurances of the French, however, that there 
is no danger of a war between France and China, 
the commerce of Germany with China has already 
been much disturbed by the Tonquin dispute. It 





is said to be the hope in Berlin that, if France 
declares a blockade of Chinese ports, Great 
Britain and America will refuse to recognize it. 


..On Friday last the French bombarded two 
ports on the northwest coast of Madagascar, 
causing great destruction of British and other 
merchandise. The French man-of-war *‘ For- 
fait” and the British war sloop “ Dryad” have 
left the harbor. The Malagasy authorities are 
pressing forward their military preparations, and 
it is announced that the French commander 
in Madagascar has been instructed to withdraw 
his forces from that country only after Queen 
Ranavalo has recognized the French protecto- 
rate specified by the treaties of 1840 and 1841. 
The Admiral will insist on the right of French- 
men to own land in Madagascar, and will claim 
an indemnity of 1,500,000 francs for the cost of | 
the expedition. The Malagasy envoys in Londen 
expressed the belief that property belongi:. 
Americans must have suffered during the hom- 
hardment of Majunga, as thers 
American houses in the town. 
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. Alexander Sullivan, President of the Lrish 
National League of America, says that letters 
received from all parts of the country give evi- 
dence of the hearty co-operation of Irishmen to 
an extent beyond the most sanguine expecta- | 
tions. Within 30 days, he predicts, the National | 
League in Chicago will include a larger member- | 
ship than ever before got together here under 
one organization, and that the same will apply 
elsewhere. The League now has fundsin Ire- 
land to the amount of #125,000, which Mr. Sulli- 
van expects to increase to #1,000,000 within a 
year. 


.. James Carey and the other informers who 
testified at the trials of the Phenix Park 
murderers, have been notified that they must in- 
dicate the places out of the country to which they 
wish to be sent. Carey in reply protested that 
he would remain in Dublin, but the authorities 
pointed out to him that he would receive no 
police protection, and that on no condition would 
he be allowed to remain in Ireland. It is inferred 
from this action that the extradition proceedings 
in the case of Messrs. Walsh, 
Tynan are collapsing. 





Sheridan, and 


..Mr. Kennard has offered the following res- 
olution, relative to the disposition of the sur- 
plus of the Alabama award,in the House of 
Commons: ‘That, in view of the public utter- 
ances of eminent American statesmen with refer- 
ence to the destination of the undistributed 
moneys resulting from the Geneva award, the 
House is of opinion that an exchange of views 
between the English and United States Govern- 
ments on the subject would be conducive to the 
development of the friendly relations between 
the two countries.” 


..The Duke of Albany recently received ap 
urgent request from Canada to consent t he the 
successor of the Marquis of Lorne as Governor- 
General of the Dominion. 
studying the affairs of Canada, wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone on the eubject. The Prime Minister 
replied that the Duke was too young for such an 
important position, and also that he lacked 


The Duke, alter 


experience in governmental work. The physi- 
cians of the Buke of Albany were. of opinion that 
his health would permit of his acceptance of the 
post. 

..Michael Fagan, who was convicted of the 
murder of Mr. Burke in Phenix Park on the 6th 


| of last May, was hanged in Kilmainham Jail on 


Monday of last week. A strong force of police 
and military were present, but everything went 
off quietly. A small crowd of persons collected 
outside the prison, a few of whom knelt in prayer 
for the repose of the soul of Fagan. On June 
2d, Thomas Caffrey, the fourth of the murderers 
convieted, was likewise hanged. The crowd out- 
side the prison was very small. 


.. The terms of peace are still under discus- 
sion in Peru and Chili. There is little doubt that 
Lavalle, representing Iglesias, has come to an 
agreement with Nouva, that the Chilian Govern- 
ment has approved those terms, and their ac- 
ceptance by Iglesias is all that ix needed to in- 
sure their realization. Even then there will re- 
main obstacles to be overcome; but in Pern a 
strong party is forming which will throw over 
the political, naval, and military leaders, and act 
as a popular party. 


.A telegram from Panama, on May 24th, 
reported that the Ecuador revolutionista now 
completely surround Guayaquil and communica- 
tion with it can only be held through the lower 
part of the river. The first shots were exchanged 
on the night of the 2d, and it is believed the 
city will be taken within a week. Alfaro works 
from the rear and will he supported by Saraste 
from above, with cavalry and armed light- 
draught river boats. 


.The contiaucd in Moscow 

the day of coronation. Dinners and re- 
ceptions have been given and numerous con- 
gratulations of ambassadors, officials, and mem- 
bers of the Russian nobility have 
by the Emperor and Empress, The manifesto 
issued by the Czar on the coronation day was 
not so favorably received as at firat reported, but 
during all the festivities of the marked 
features has been the lack of disturbances, 


festivities hav: 
since 


been received 


one 


The Channel Tunnel controversy has been 
enlivened by the appearance of Mr. Blanchard, 
vice-president of the Erie Railway Company, be- 
fore the committee, He testifies that American 
opinion is favorable to the project. He believer 
that American trade and passengers now going 
to the Continent ria Havre would come through 
England if the Channel Tunnel existed. It is 
not expected, however, that the committee will 
report in favor of the scheme. 


-The Duke of Chartres sent a telegram last 
Friday to the Duke of Montpensier, representa- 
tive of the Spanish Ceurt at the Czar’s corona- 
tion, stating that he was wrecked in the Caspian 
Sea, and barely escaped with his life. The Duke 
of Chartres is the second aon of the luke of Or- 

is and a grandson of King Louis Philippe, 


..Itik now said that the reports in eircula- 
tion concerning Queen Victoria's health are exag- 
gerated. Telegrams have been received since the 
the Queen's arrival at Balmoral «tating that, with 
the exception of a of the lameness 
from the effects of her recent accident, her health 
is unimpaired, She driver ont twice a day. 


continuance 


-At a meeting of the Liberal Party Mr, 
Gladstone announced that it would be necessary 
to drop for the present session the government's 
bill for remodelling the Corporation for the City 
of London. He said he could not expect that 
this would be a brilliant session, but he thought 
it would be a good and not discreditable one. 


There are strong commercial and financial 
interesta, it is said, behind the movement fora 
renewal of diplomatic relations between England 
and Mexico. Sir Spencer St. Jolin’s appointment 
practically insures the success of this movement, 
English agents are visiting Mexico in large unm- 
bers for railway and other purposes, 


..The Suez Canal Company and the Britixh 
Government have arrived at an understanding 
in regard to the construction of a second canal 
across the Isthmus. The arrangement must re- 
ceive the approval of the shareholders of the 
company before it can be carried out. 


.. The Tribune at Xeres, Spain, has sentenced 
| one member of the Black Hand Society to life- 
long servitude, and another member to seven- 
teen years imprisonment for having murdered a 
man who had declined to join the society. 


...The six dynamite conspirators against 
whens truc bills were found, were arraigned in 
the Old Bailey on June Ist, before Justice Hawk- 
ins. They pleaded not guiltv and their trial was 
fixed for the 11th inst. 


..It is announced tbat, ifthe British Gov- 
ernment assent to the proposed scheme for Irish 
emigration to Canada, they will deal directly with 
the Canadian Government and not with any 
corporation. 


....A special court has been constituted to try 
the dynamiteurs, consisting of Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Coleridge, Justice Brett, of the Court of 
Appeal, and Justice Grove, of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 


..A committee has been formed to consider 
the project of constructing a railway in the Sou- 
dan. There is an English and an American en- 
gineer on the committee, 


..A boat filled with workmen capsized at 
Oleggio, near Milan, last Thursday and twenty- 
two of the men were drowned. 
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A HINDRANCE TO A GREAT 
CAUSE, 

Tue debate on temperance methods in 
the Presbyterian Assembly at Saratoga, last 
week, adds another to the numerous illus- 
trations of a great weakness in the temper- 
ance movement. There is no question at 
all as to the evils of intemperance. Every- 
body, at least in this country, admits them. 
And it is as axiomatic tosay that they ought 
to be removed, as it is trite to say that they 
exist. The question which divides those 
who desire to labor for their removal is 
chiefly a question of method. It is not 
strange, nor is it unfortunate, that such dif- 
ferences should exist. While they are 
of various degrees of importance, they 
are not fundamental, but are altogether 
consistent with the general end all parties 
have in view. It is, however, of the 
greatest concern that these parties, each 
working in its own way, should not fall 
out with one another, should not waste 
their strength in an internecine warfare. 
There is as great need for toleration among 
temperance workers as there is among 
Christians, There are differences between 
Baptists and Presbyterians, between Metho- 
dists and Congregationalists; but they do not 
spend their time in accusing each other, 
because of such differences, of being poor 
Christians, much less of being anti-Chris- 
sians. They have been, however, a long 
time learning this lesson; and we suppose 
the same experience must come to temper- 
ance workers again and again before they 
will learn it. 

It is not our purpose to follow the course 





of debate in the Presbyterian Assembly. 
We only refer to it as affording an example 
of the spirit of intolerance in a body 
where anything like mutual suspicion of 
unsoundness on the great question ought 
not to be looked for. It cropped out more 
than once, but at no time more offensively 
than when a minister spoke of ‘‘ the learned 
doctors of divinity who come here to dis- 
cuss Higher Criticism and are not willing 
to lift men from the gutter.” This was 
equivalent to charging that these ‘learned 
doctors of divinity” are not willing to help 
the cause. Such charges are being con- 
stantly made, and with insufficient reason. 
Why was this made? Simply because there 
were differences as to the expediency of a 
declaration concerning prohibition. One 
of the commissioners said that unless 
the movement is based on prohibition 
by the state and total abstinence by 
the individual, it is based on sand, 
and intimated that those who did not oc- 
cupy this platform were enemies of the 
cause. This is unwise and unjust and 
harmful; but not because prohibition and 
total abstinence are not right. We believe 
in them most thoroughly. We would that 
every man were a total abstainer and that 
prohibition were enforced in every state 
and territory inthe country; but before this 
great revolution is accomplished several 
successive stages must be passed. There is 
a vast amount of work to be done in com- 
munities, counties, cities, states, before the 
preparation for prohibition is complete. 
Every man whose influence simply lessens the 
number of drinks an individual or acommu- 
nity of individuals consumes is helping the 
temperance movement. Those who favor 
high license, the enforcement of Sunday 
closing, the reduction of the number 
of saloons, are likewise helpers. The Busi- 
ness Men’s Moderation Society, of this city, 
which was so plentifully abused by temper- 
ance people, ought to have been commended 
and supported, because it aimed to prevent 
drinking in business hours, it aimed to 
prevent “treating,” and, in so far, it was 
co-operating with those who condemned it. 
Temperance leaders must learn not to de- 
spise such work; for it must be done 
in all great cities like New York and 
Chicago and Philadelphia before prohibition 
is thought of. Judge Hibbard, a Commis- 
sioner to the Assembly from Chicago, simply 
stated a plain truth when he said that, 
though he was a prohibitionist, he did not 
urge it in Chicago, because Chicago was not 
ready for it. High license was the first step, 
and then other steps could be taken. The 
true way was to lessen the traffic, lessen the 
drinking, and finally do away with it alto- 
gether. 

Prohibition has been fought as a political 
question in New York State for a genera- 
tion or more, and it does not seem any 
nearer success than it did twenty-five years 
ago. Still, we do not at all oppose 
it, though we do not. believe the 
state will be ready for it in fifty years. 
Local option must first do its work in the 
many villages and towns which can be 
made ready for it; and while in this state 
and other states these processes of educat- 
ing public opinion must go on, it is folly, it 
is treason, to subject any man who is 
earnestly and conscientiously working in 
his own way to a fire of abuse from his own 
ranks. John Wesley once said: ‘I desire 
a league offensive and defensive with every 
soldier of Christ.” This is the spirit that is 
needed in the temperance movement. 


HARVARD COLLEGE AND GOV- 
ERNOR BUTLER. 


Tue overseers of Harvard College, after 
an adjournment for a week in order more 
fully to consider the question, and after an 
earnest discussion of some four hours, last 
week decided, by a vote of fifteen to eleven, 
not to bestow the honor of a Law Doctorate 
upon Governor Butler. They, in this re- 
spect, refused to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the college, who 
voted for bestowing the honorary title. The 
action of the overseers, in our judgment, 
is, in every point of view, unfortunate and 
unwise. 

It has, for a long series of years, been 
the established habit of Harvard College to 
bestow the degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
the Governor of Massachusetts, whoever he 
might be and whatever might be his legal 








attainments, or his lack of such. attain- 
ments. The honorhas often been bestowed 
upon gentlemen who never saw the inside 
of a lawyer’s office, except as mere visitors, 
and who would cut a very sorry figure if 
they were to undertake the trial of a suit 
or to examine a class of law students. The 
honor, as bestowed in such cases, has been 
treated ds a mere tribute of respect to the 
office, without regard to the legal qualifica- 
tions of the incumbent. Whether it is best 


to have such a usage or not is not now the | 


question. Harvard College has had the 
usage, and for long years has acted upon it. 
We do not understand that the overseers 
intend to abandon this usage. What they 
have done is to make Governor Butler, for 
personal reasons, an exception to their gen- 
eral custom. 

This is precisely our objection to their 
action. We probably do not think any 
better of Governor Butler as a man and a 
politician than the majority of these over- 
seers. We did what we could to prevent 
his election, and would do the same again 
were he to become a candidate. And yet 
we would not take this mode of expressing 
our dislike of the man. Benjamin F. 
Butler is the present Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The people of the state last Fall 
elected him to the office by a majority of 
more than ten thousand; and while he 
holds the office, he is, by the law of cour- 
tesy, entitled to whatever honor established 
usage assigns thereto. If Harvard College 
had no usage in respect to giving the Law 
Doctorate to Massachusetts governors the 
case would be very different. It has a 
usage, and the plain requirement of con- 
sistency, dignity, and decency was that 
Governor Butler should not, for personal 
reasons, be made an exception thereto. A 
judge, who on the bench forgets that he is 
acting officially and that his likes or dis- 
likes are not to enter into his action or form 
any part of its reasons, makes a great mis- 
take; and precisely this mistake in kind 
has been committed by the overseers of 
Harvard College. They have used their 
official position to strike a blow at the man 
they dislike, but whom the people of Massa- 
chusetts liked well enough to elect him to 
the office of Governor, and, by electing him, 
to place him in the line of succession to a 
Law Doctorate by the established usage of 
the college. 

Governor Butler has no reason, as a man 
or a politician, to regret this indignity to 
the office he holds for the sake of giving 
him a hit. The hit will not touch him at 
all. It will not politically hurt a hair of his 
head. There is not a man in Massachusetts 
or in the United States who will think any 
less of him for this reason. That he is a 
learned and able lawyer everybody under- 
stands; and, in this respect, the title would 
have fitted his qualifications, as it often has 
not in the case of other governors of Massa- 
chusetts. Absolutely nothing will be gained 
in the way of a practical and effective pro- 
test against the man by this out-of-the-way 
method of attacking him. The attack, in 
the circumstances as actually existing, is 
injudicious, childish, undignified, spleenish, 
unworthy of the calm, the self-possessed, 
and ‘‘ round-about”” common sense that we 
should expect to find in the overseers of a 
great college like Harvard. 


STRATEGIC DIVORCE. 


Ir is never quite safe to jump to a con- 
clusion in a case still pending and before 
the evidence has all been put in and sifted 
in open court. But, as far as it is possible 
to get at the facts of the case in advance of 
the actual trial, it would seem hardly pos- 
sible to vindicate Major Nickerson’s pro- 
ceedings against his wife for divorce from 
the charge of outrageous fraud. 

It is claimed by the wife, in her petition to 
reopen the case, that there was no desertion ; 
that somewhere about July, 1880, she went, 
with the husband's consent and at his desire, 
to Paris to educate their daughter, then ten 
or twelve years old; that he went with her 
to the steamer, and kissed her good-bye; 
that from that time on he continued to 
write to her and transmit funds, objected 
to her return when she desired it, and 
never intimated his displeasure nor gave a 
hint of what he was proposing to do; that, 
some nine months later, he privately and 
without her knowledge filed a petition for 
divorce in the court of Common Pleas, 





Philadelphia. In order to do this he had 
hired obscure lodgings in that city, which 
enabled him to swear that he was a citizen 
and resident, though he was but little in 
them. Meantime the wife is kept abroad, and 


| the correspondence goes on, and when the 


legal two years have passed the case comes 
up before a referee who takes the evidence. 
The testimony is ali ea-parte, of course. 
The gallant Major, brave in a safe field, 
swears that he does not know where his 
wife is. Other witnesses are introduced to 
prove that the wife is and has been absent. 
Not a particle of evidence is produced to 
prove that the absence was obstinate and 
willful or had the characteristics of a deser- 
tion. Two weeks’ notice was published in 
some local sheet, which the poor lady could 
not by any chance see, and on her failure to 
appear in response to these metaphysical 
summons, the divorce was granted, and the 
chivalrous Major, nothing frighted by his 
luck with a first wife, provides himself with 
another. 


And now the lady so lost to view proves 
to have been within easy enough call, and 
is quickly home with the child, and the 
deep damnation of the Major’s letters and 
remittances, and her wrongs to be righted. 

The story looks bad on the face of it for 
the Major. While the case remains sb lite 
we must speak with reserve as to the facts; 
but the wife’s return and her appearance in 
court with a vigorous denial throws the 
presumption against the Major, while, on 
the other hand, the attempt to get up a little 
breeze in his favor by allusions to his char- 
acter and standing and to his wounds in the 
service falls to pieces on the hard facts 
charged against him by the military author- 
ties. At all events, the lady carries a sympa 
thetic public with her as she goes into the 
court, which, after all, cannot redress the 
worst part of her injuries. 

Weare not insensible to these personal 
aspects of the case; but it has larger and 
more important relations. 

There must be something wrong in the 
law, or in the practice under the law, or in 
both, that sucha thing as this is alleged 
to be could be done. It isa queer feature 
of the Pennsylvania statute that, though it 
requires two years of obstinate and wilful 
absence to constitute desertion, the com- 
plainant may file his notice of petition for 
divorce when he suspects that such an ab- 
sence is begun, and if it continues for the 
two years required, he has the advantage of 
being two years on in his case already. 
This notice of petition may be filed 
privately, and may lie, as we understand it 
did in this case, hidden in the court records 
until, on the lapse of two years, it is required 
tobe published for two weeks before the 
evidence is taken up. If the evidence 
seems to justify such a course, a notice is 
then published for the other party to ap- 
pear and show cause whya decree should 
not be granted. 

In these final proceedings, what excites 
our alarm is not the statute so much as the 
proceedings allowed under it. The petition- 
er’s right to bring the suit in that court does 
not seem to have been examined, or the 
whole basis of the petition, it is alleged, 
would have been shown to be fraud. No 
evidence was introduced to prove an ab- 
sence that amounted to desertion, if we ex- 
cept a remark dropped by the Major and 
allowed to be repeated by his servant, in 
the evidence—a most astounding proceeding 
in a court of law. The Major’s own testi- 
mony was permitted to pass so carelessly 
that it is doubtful whether he anywhere 
asserted positively, under oath, that his 
wife was absent against his will, without 
his knowledge, and that he did not know 
where she was nor how to reach her, and 
can now be held for perjury. What con- 
cerns us in this particular part of the case 
is the lax practice which seems to have been 
permitted and which not only fails to pro- 
vide for justice to an absent defendant, but 
allows the presumptions of obstinate, wil!. 
ful, and, therefore, responsible and c )::!1- 
al absence to be enforced against her with- 
out any strict examination at all. 

It is impossible, however, to put the whole 
blame of this affair on the courts, the law, or 
one culprit. It could not take place in asound 
condition of social feeling and social mor- 
als. What concerns us most, after all, is 
the exhibition {t makes of the present con- 
dition of social life. 
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It has always been found impossible to 
frame laws which will meet the ends of 
justice or support public morality without 
a sufficiently strong co-operative public 
sentiment. A perverse ingenuity can al- 
ways break through the law where public 
sentiment is in a condition to permit it. 
This is at present a general trouble in this 
country. Criminals of all sorts profit by 
it, It is too difficult to convict. The law 
lets criminals through, and it always will 
where all is left to the law, and public senti- 
ment is divided, weakened, or corrupted. 

This is the most alarming feature in the 
present case. If the facts are as we sup- 
pose them to be, one wrong has been done 
that could not have been where a vigorous 
public opinion watched the practice of the 
courts. As for the rest of the case, what is 
to be feared is that an injured wife will find 
that she goes into court with a good case and 
sues under a righteous law, but that there 
js not moral power enough in the social basis 
of the law to hold it to its work against a 
strong effort to force open its seams and 


let a bold and determined offender get 

through. - 

RIGHTS OF EXTRADITED PER- 
SONS. 


Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has recently 
rendered a very important decision relating 
to the rights of persons extradited, under 
the provisions of the Constitution and the 
law of Congress, from one state to another. 
The provision of the Constitution is that 
‘a person charged in any state with trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, who shall flee 
from justice, and be found in another state, 
shall on demand of the executive author- 
ity of the state from which he fled,-be de- 
livered up, to be removed to the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the crime.” 
has enacted a law to carry this provision 
into effect. 

The theory of both the Constitution and 
the law is that the party arrested in one 
state and forcibly transported to another 
state for trial, is tobe thus dealt with sim- 
ply on the charge of crime and for the 
purpose of giving the state from whose 
justice he has fled and against whose laws 
he is charged with having committed a 
crime the opportunity of bringing him to 
trial, and, on conviction, of punishing him 
for the offense. This is the whole and only 
purpose of extradition, as provided for in 
the Constitution and the Neither 
seeks nor allows any other end. The end is 
to serve public justice in the punishment of 
crime, and that only. Good faith sternly 
requires that the state which, under the 
Constitution and the law, demands and re- 
ceives a fugitive criminal from another 
state, and thus obtains the custody of his 
person, should not abuse that custody or 
allow it to be used for any purpose other 
than that for which it was granted. Let 
the party be tried, and, if found guilty, be 
punished for the crime for which he was 
delivered up; and, if acquitted, then give 
him the opportunity of an unmolested re- 
turn to the state from which he was ex- 
tradited. 

The abuse of extradition, which has be- 
come quite common, especially in some of 
the Western States, is to get possession of 
the party ona criminal charge, and then use 
the custody thus obtained as an opportuni- 
ty for enforcing the payment of a debt. A. 
B., for example, living in Ohio, has a debt, 
claim against C. D., living in Pennsylvania, 
and, for the purpose of collecting this debt 
he gets up extradition proceedings against 
C. D. on the charge of crime. When he gets 
him into Ohio as a fugitive criminal, he 
either there brings a suit against him for the 
collection of the debt, or, being really the 
prosecutor on the criminal charge, proposes 
that, if C. D. will pay the debt, he will let 
the criminal charge go by default. Thus 
creditors have often resorted to extradition 
proceedings, not at all in the interests of 
public justice, not to secure the punishment 
of crime, but as the means of the better 
enabling them to collect debts that would 
perhaps otherwise be lost. 

The recent case before the Supreme 
Court of Ohio seems to have been of this 
character. Aman by the name of Wilder, 
living in Pennsylvania, was, on the requi- 
sition of Governor Foster, of Ohio, made 
on the application of a Cincinnati firm 
charging him with crime in Hamilton 


Congress 


law. 








County, delivered up by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and brought as a fugitive 
criminal to Cincinnati. Being there ar- 
raigned on the criminal charge, he gave 
bail for his appearance at the next term of 
the criminal court, and was discharged 
from the arrest. The Cincinnati firm im- 
mediately got service upon him in a civil 
action for debt, and obtained a judgment 
against him. This judgment, on appeal to 
the District Court of Hamilton County, was 
reversed; and, the case being carried to the 
Supreme Court of the state, the reversal 
has there just been affirmed. The ground 
taken by the latter court is that, where 
a man has been brought from another state 
by a requisition on a criminal charge and 
given, bail for his appearance to answer to 
the charge, a civil action will not lie against 
him until he has had full opportunity to re- 
turn to his home. It was remarked by the 
court that it has beenthe common practice 
to bring persons to Ohio on criminal charges, 
for the purpose 
against them. 


of instituting civil suits 
The of the court 
in this case will put an end to this kind of 
business, at least in the State of Ohio. Civil 
suits, according to this decision, wili not 
lie in such cases at all until the party has 
had the opportunity to go back to the state 
from which he was removed; and if not, 
then the motive for such fraudulent extradi- 
tions is destroyed. 


decision 


The ground taken by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, in this case, is precisely the one 
which Dr. Spear, in his ‘‘ Law of Extradi- 
tion,” published some years since, took on 
the same question. He maintained that the 
extradited party, committing no offense 
after his extradition, is answerable, in the 
state to which he is thus removed, only for 
the offense for which he was extradited, 
and that no civil proceeding against him in 
that state should be allowed until he has 
had ample opportunity to withdraw there- 
from and return to his own home. Sucha 
proceeding Dr. Spear characterizes as an 
‘abuse of the extradition remedy.” It is 
undoubtedly such; although the 
courts have not always so treated it, we are 
glad to see that as dignified a tribunal as 
the Supreme Court of Oh:o holds the right 
view of this question. 


and, 


To take a man away 
from his home by a legal process on a 
criminal charge, and carry him off into an- 
other state as a fugitive from justice, for the 
purpose of there bringing a civil suit against 
him to enforce a debt claim, is a glaring 
abuse of the extradition remedy, if any- 
thing can be such. The Constitution does 
not intend to provide for any such abuse, 
and the ruling and practice of courts ought 
to make it impossible. 


_> 


A PUBLIC NUISANCE. 


Ir is not the least of the evils which ac- 
company the use of tobacco that it seems to 
make its devotees unmindful of the rights 
of others. We donot deny that it comes 
within the limits of personal liberty to 
smoke or not to smoke. Those who assert 
their rights against smokers must be careful 
not to infringe in turn the rights of smok- 
ers. Ifa full-grown man chooses to take a 
cigar between his lips, or even the abomina- 
To 


him belongs the responsibility for whatever 


ble cigarette, it is his own business. 


physical and moral results may follow. But 
it is other people’s business if he chooses to 
assert his rights in public places. Railroad 
and ferry companies and other public ser- 
vants are obliged to make stringent rules 
against smokers, and to isolate them from 
the rest of their patrons. But every traveler 
knows how frequently these rules are 
broken, even where officials are most watch- 
ful against violations. Many will puff their 
smoke, when the back of the official is 
turned, into the faces of fellow passengers 
in Pullman or ladies’ cars, or in the 
ladies’ saloon of the ferry-boats; while 
all seem to regard it as an _ indefeasi- 
ble right to smokein every place which is 
not placarded with a prohibition. If ladies 
or gentlemen wish to stand outside the 
saloons of our ferry-boats on a hot day, to 
enjoy a breath of fresh air, they must, per- 
force, take into their sensitive lungsa cloud 
of smoke discharged from somebody's 
mouth and nostrils. No greater insult could 
be offered to a person than to spit upon 
him; and yet there are thousands of 
smokers who claim it as a right to nauseate 


those who may happen to be in their com- 
pany and thus at their mercy. Wherever 
crowds are gathered, in political conven- 
tions, at most meetings of men, on the 
streets, in restaurants, and in many other 
places where those who abhor tobacco are 
compelled to go, the smoker indulges him- 
self with a sublime disregard for their com- 
fort. 
Bo persistently are their rights disre- 
garded that many to whom the smell of to- 
bacco is extremely offensive have come to 
believe that there is a sort of diabolism pro- 
duced by its use. Where smokers are rigid- 
ly excluded from carrying a cigar between 
their lips they will often intrude themselves 
with it lighted in the hand, partly con- 
cealed. And often, where this annoyance 
is escaped, one may be quartered by the side 
of a man fresh from a smoking-car or 
smoking-room, whose clothes are reeking 
with the fumes of stale smoke and whose 
breath is as vile as though it came from a 
hennery. Smokers who are members of a 
public body, like insist, 
wherever they may be in a majority, on the 
privilege of nauseating their unfortunate 
fellow-members. The question of extend- 
ing this privilege to all hours in the 
New York Maritime Exchange was recent- 
ly up with the pros- 
pect of being carried by the smokers. So 
great and so unavoidable are the annoy- 
ances arising from this practice that many, 
who are compelled to mingle freely with 
their fellow-men, have been tempted to over- 
come their scruples and their detestation of 
tobacco and try to learn to use it, in order 
to deaden their sensitiveness to it and thus 
lessen their discomfort. The Turks tried 
to prevent the practice by cutting off the 
noses of those who indulged init. Is mu- 
tilation of the offended member the only 
way of escape open to the non-smoker ¢ 

If smokers were to show more regard 
for the feelings of others it would doubt- 
put them inconvenience. 
There are many who could scarcely say 
that the odor of the smoker is less offensive 
than that of the stableman; and, if he 
would cease to annoy at all, he would smoke 
nowhere but in some isolated place, would 
take a bath after every indulgence, and 
would invariably change his clothes. But 
much less sacrifice than this would cause 
would give great relief to the general pub- 
lic; and yet we cannot hope that smokers 
will voluntarily assume it. They are more 
inclined to intrude further than to surren- 
der. There seems, as said at the be- 
ginning of this article. to be an influence 
connected with the habit which dulls the 
edge of the sense of regard for others’ 
rights. 


an exchange, 


for consideration, 


less to some 


we 


Editorial Dotes. 


One of the best things the Presbyterian As- 
sembly at Saratoga did was ite modification of 
the report on the relations of the Board of Home 
Missions to the Presbyteries. The report was in 
some respects preferable to that of last year, 
but its recommendations would, we believe, have 
been disastrous to the work of the Board. 
year's report, as our readers will remember, 
was revolutionary. It proposed to make of 
the Board a convenient banking institution 
on which the various presbyteries could 
draw at will, the only limit being the pro- 
vision that, if a requisition were objected tu by 
the Board on the ground of the need of other 
presbyteries, it must be passed by a two-third 
vote of the presbytery making it to become a 
finality. It took from the Board the power of 
appointing missionaries and gave it to the pres- 
byteries, whose province ithas been to select and 
nominate, and left to the Board only the right of 
‘sending missionaries to destitute portions of the 
country.” The Board, in their protest agaiust this 
revolutionary plan said that it “ would be disas- 
trous to the work of home missions,” and the 
point against which their protest was specially 
directed was the taking from them of the ‘“‘powerof 
appointment and oversight of missionaries,” and 
the placing of ‘a controlling power [the presby- 
tery] between the two parties” (the Board and 
the missionaries). Such a change, they said, could 
“not fail to cripple or palsy the efficiency of the 
Board, and Jeave it powerless to manage its own af_ 
fairs.” The plan contemplated nothing less than 
the transferrence of the administrative powers 
of the Board to the presbyteries. The last 
Assembly was in no mood to adopt such a sweep- 
ing change, though it might recognize that 


Last 


plete harmony. It recommitted both majority 





and minority reports to the same committee, 


which was able to announce to the present Assem- 
bly that it had come to a unanimous agree- 
ment. There were three points in its report 
which must have seriously embarrassed the ad- 
ministration of the Board if they had been 
adopted. 1. That as regards the “fitness of 
men for particular fields” the Board should be 
governed by the views of the presbytery. 2. 
That instead of issuing commissions to mission~ 
aries, the Board shall issue an agreement to the 
presbytery for the amount to be paid to the mis- 
sionary. 3, That synodical missionaries should 
be appointed only by the Synod, and should hold 
to the Board the same relation that other mis- 
sionaries hold. 


Tue objection to these provisions is that the 
Board would have no control over the appoint- 
ment and work of missionaries and could not 
properly discharge its trust, The Assembly saw 
this and so modified the rules (it struck out 
altogether the rest of the report) as to make 
them unobjectionable. The first rule as adopted 
(this was not amended) declares that the work of 
the Board within the bounds of a presbytery 
should be carried on in harmony with the pres- 
bytery, and that the Board should have a dis- 
cretionary power in outlying districts 
direct presbyterial control is diffi- 
cult or impracticable. The Board, of course, 
could not object to this, The second rule pro- 
vides that the Board ought not in ordinary 
cases to decline an appropriation recommended 
by @ presbytery unless the necds of other presby- 
teries stand in the way, and of this The Board is 
to be the judge; and that, in all questions con- 
cerning the erganization or grouping of 
churches and the character of ministers the 
Board should abide by the decision of the pres- 
bytery. This, we understand, has been the prac- 
tice of the Board. The third rule directs the dis- 
continuance of formal issuing of commissions to 
the missionaries and the substitution for them of 
agreements concerning the amount to be paid, 
This is simply a change in form and not in fact, 
The Board's commissions do not mean authoriza- 
tion to preach the Gospel, 


where 


But it is of vital im- 
portance whether this commission or agreement 
is to be issued to the missionary or the presby- 
tery. The Committee said to the latter; the 
Assembly to the former. The fourth rule says 
that synodical missionaries should hold the same 
relation to the Board as other missionaries, 
The Committee proposed to have them ap- 
pointed by the Synod. The fifth rule, to the 
effect that churches shall not be organized within 
the bounds of a presbytery without its consent, 
does not, as we understand it, modify the prac- 
tice of the Board, The sixth rule is new, and is 
in accordance with the suggestions made by the 
Board. It provides for a Home Missionary Com- 
mittee in each Synod, consisting of the presby- 
terial committees within its bounds, which com- 
mittee shall ascertain the needs of the fields, 
equalize the salaries of missionaries, determine 
as nearly as possible the amount needed and the 
amount which can be raised, confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Board when possible, and report 
to the Board. The reports of these synodical 
committees are to be sent to the General Assem- 
bly and to be considered and reported on by a 
special or an appropriate standing committee, 
The Assembly has thus left the Board with sub- 
stantially the same powers as it has been cxer- 
cising, and the Church is to be congratulated, 
Oxe of the most interesting Presbyterian 
Assemblies this year has been that of the Cum- 
berland body, which is growing in numbers, in 
dignity, in influence, and in enterprise. Our 
accounts of the Assembly show that it has finally 
adopted its revised Confession of Faith, that it 
has established a new denominational board, 
that all its general interests are in a flourishing 
condition, that it holds pleasant relations 
with other Presbyterian bodies, and that it 
proposes to settled next year, on its 
merits, the question of its admission to 
the Presbyterian Alliance, By resolving to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of American Presby- 
terianism next year it asserts what it has often 
asserted before, that it is Presbyterian and has a 
right to a place in the great Presbyterian 
family. It was unwisely and needlessly excluded 
from the Council of the Alliance in Philadelphia 
on the pretext that it had not adopted the con- 
stitution of the Alliance, It has now formally 
accepted the constitution, and we have no doubt 
its delegates will be admitted to the Belfast Council, 
The action the Assembly took respecting union 
with the colored body of the same name, doctrine, 
and usage, was, of course, in harmony with the 
feeling in the South and Southwest. The tenden- 
cy in all Southern Churches is to set off the col- 
ored members into independent organizations, 
partly with the mistaken idea that itis for the 
best interests of both races, partly because of the 
social prejudices. This policy is supported by 


have 


various arguments, one of which is as- 
sumed to be entirely conclusive. The 
colored people are not satisfied in white 


churches; they prefer to be by themselves. 
Doubtless iu many cases they do have such a 
preference. The presence of white people has a 











restraining as well as an educating influence on 
them. They do not, of course, like the restraint ; 
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but will any man deny that this is just what is 
needed? We should hear less of their excesses, 
of their wild performances in public worship, 
if they were under this restraint. 

Oxe of the most interesting facts about the 
Pope's Lrish Circular is that the occasion of it 
was not the alleged misrepresentations of an 
agent of England but a division among the Irish 
prelates themselves. Archbishop Croke has heen 
very prominent in the Parnell movement. He 


was among the first to respond, with a handsome 


] — = ; 
| questions in dispute. He gives great credit to 


| come to terms. 


Conation and a strong letter, to the call for sub- | 


the Parnell Testimonial Fund. 


He also moved his euffra 


scriptions to 
rans and the clergy of 
to gather the gifts of the faithful, 
anda very large proportion of all that was raised 


his provinces 
came from this source. Nine bishops, including 
Archbishop Croke, and above 200 clergy identi- 
fied themselves with the movement. From other 


prelates, however, remonstrances began to come, 
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the Pope for statesmanship, and says if the mat- 
ter were left to him personally, he would soon 
He knows just what Germany 
what can properly be 


wants and conceded, 


| 
| 


but he is obliged to proceed cautiously because | 


he has to deal with a “‘bellicose, unreasonable 
faction” in the Church which believes in en- 
croaching, but never in surrendering. It is not 


at all improbable that the Ultramontane party | 
are blecking the way to a compromise, because | 


they hope that they will in the end compel Bis- 


marck to retract the memorable words he ut- 


| tered in 1872; ‘ Rest assured we are not going to 


Canossa either in body or mind.” If Leo is as 
sagacious as he is credited with being he well 
knows how hopeless is the Ultramontane pro- 


gram. Patience is not a conspicuous virtue of 


Bismarck, and he has said that the Vatican will | 


never receive such favorable terms if it rejects 


| the present offer. 


They regarded the course pursued by Archbishop | 


Croke as contrary to previous instructions from 
Rome and contrary to the agreement reached by 
the Lrish bishops at their Dublin meeting. Some 
feared that His Grace of Cashel was about to make 
They therefore 
information of the true state of affairs to be sent 
to the 


himself an Lrish Pope. caused 
ope, and there is reason for believing 
that some prominent English prelates supported 
their Archbishop Croke 


statements, reached 


Rome May 2d, and announced that he would | 


have an audience immediately with His Holiness, 
The latter, however, did not see fit to receive him 
until the 11tlf, and then the result was anything 
He found 
and 


but satisfactory to the Cashel prelate. 
that the Pope felt strongly on the subject 
meant to condemn the movement he had cham- 
pioned ; and he left Rome so precipitately, as a 
correspondent of the London Tablet, Archbishop 
that he 


taking 


Manning's organ, reports, forgot to 


observe the usual ceremony of leave of 


the Prefect of the Propaganda, Submission wiil 
be bitter 
bitter; but we 


will make it. 


under the circumstances, extremely 


doubt not that the Archbishop 


In one of his earlier letters to the Lrish bishops 
the Pope, in counseling moderation, said Ireland 
could get what she wanted without violence, 
We ‘that the 
xtatesmen who preside over the administration of 
satisfaction to the Lrish 
He then went 


England re- 


are confident,” he continued, 


public affairs will give 
when they demand what is just.” 
on to say that the self-interest of 
quired this, because the ** well-being of Ireland is 
with the whol 


connected tranquility of the 


Empire.” Now, this is what almost the whole 
Lrish Catholic press has been constantly denying. 
They have attacked Mr, Gladstong and continue 
to attack him, with great virulence ; 


If any man in the 


why, we can- 


not, we confess, understand. 


British Empire is able and anxious to help 
the Irish it is Mr. Gladstone ; yet they 
are trying to lay plans to defeat him. 
If the Pope's letter shall have the effect 
of inducing the Irish leaders to stop a mo- 
ment, get cool, and consider what they are 


doing, it will be more of a blessing to Ireland 
than many Catholic papers seem disposed to 
admit. The Pittsburgh Catholic does not want to 
believe that the Pope has been ‘ tricked” ; but 
it appears toleave itself no alternative. The only 
hope now left to those who cannot believe that 
the Pope meaut to condemn the Irish agitation 
is that the Lrish bishops will so explain the Cir- 
cular as to make it a harmless, aimless piece of 
papal circumlocution, Thus the Catholic Re- 
view: 

“These prelates [the Irish] hold their annual 
meeting in Maynooth about the second or third 
week of June, and at that time we may expect a 
voice, that in accepting and explaining the teach- 
ing of the Holy See, will be listened to everywhere 
with respect.” 

For once, however, the Pope has so spoken as to 
necd no “ interpretation” by the bishops. 


Iv isJannounce | that the negotiations between 
Germany and the Vatican have finally failed. 
Three points, which are the basis of the Falk 
namely, the notifi- 
cation to the Government of ecclesiastical nomi- 


Laws, have been in dispute 


nations, the exercise of disciplinary power over 
priests by Germans only, and education in Ger- 
man institutions as a condition to ecclesiastical 
preferment. The Vatican is evidently unwill- 
ing to yield on any of these points, or on the 
minuter questions which they involve, while the 
Emperor could not surrender all of them with- 
out surrendering everything to the Church and 
making it completely independent, except of 
the State Exchequer. What points have been 
most strongly contested cannot be generally 
known until the official correspondence is pub- 
lished. It is reasonably certain, however, that 
the state requires notification of ecclesiastical 
appointments; and, under any system of state 
subvention, less could scarcely be demanded. 
Everybody had been led from the tenor of the 
reports given of the progress of the nego- 
tiations, from time to time, to expect a 
final agreement. No longer ago than May 16th 
the Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
in a long article, spoke in the most confident 
tone of the early and favorable settlement of the 


Tue Presbyterian Assembly, at its recent meet- 
ing at Saratoga Springs, passed a resolution ask- 
ing the United States Government to preserve 
its faith with the Indians of this country, to 
grant them lands in severalty, and prevent the 
white people upon the 
Indian Territory and reservations, and directed 
the special committee on a civil government for 
Alaska to present the resolution to President 
Arthur and the Secretary of the Interior. This 


lawless intrusion of 


| resolution is both timely and appropriate, and 





There is no 

exhort the 
Government too much or too earnestly on this 
subject, or agitate the question more than it de- 
serves to be agitated. The simple truth is that 
our national policy toward the Indians has been 
largely one of faith-breaking. The Government 
has treated them as if they were wild beasts and 
not men, and, hence, as if th:y had no rights as 


comes from a dignitied source, 


danger that Christian bodies will 


|} men which white men were bound to respect. 


This has been the long-standing disgrace and 
of our so-called civilization. We have, 


in our dealings with the Indians, acted far too 


wrong 


much upon the principle that might makes 
right. And while this has been bad as a matter 


of national policy, it has been grossly wicked as 
The time has fully come for 
a most radical change in our intercourse with 
the Indians, and it is a good sign that the phi- 
lanthroply and Christianity of the country are 
loudly calling for this change. They are demand- 
ing for the Indians education, civilization, equal 
rights, and citizenship in with all 
These are 
the ends to be gained, and the policy which 
looks toward the attainment of these ends and 
employs the proper means therefor is right, 
while Let the 
Indians be treated as men, and the day is not 
far distant in the future when there will be no 
Indian problem to solve. 


a matter of ethics. 


common 


others who are natives of the soil. 


every other policy is wrong. 


THe disaster on the East River Bridge, last 
week, by which some dozen persons lost their 





ish the danger. Absolutely to remove it is not 
within human power. 

Tue people of VUhio will, at the next election, 
have the opportunity of voting upon two amend- 
ments to the constitution of that state, relating 
to the temperance question. These amendments 
are submitted to them separately, so that each 
voter can vote for both, or against both, or for 
one of them and against the other. One of the 
amendments provides for absolute prohibition, 
and will doubtless be voted for by all the Prohi- 
bitionists of the state; yet we do not suppose 
that any Prohibitionist in the state thinks that 
there is the slightest chance of its being adopted. 
The Democrats will not vote for it, and the great 
mass of Republicans will not; and the Prohibi- 
tionists themselves are but a mere handful as com- 
pared with the great body of Ohio voters. The 
other amendment gives to the legislature the 
power to regulate the liquor traffic, to tax it, and 
restrict by a license system, to adopt the princi- 
ple of local option, and, in general, to deal with 
the whole question by law. The Republicans of 
Ohio will unquestionably support this amend- 
ment, and probably some Democrats will vote 
for it. It has a fair chance of being adopted ; and 
if the Prohibitionists should all vote for it, there 
would not be much doubt of its adoption. The 
wise thing, in our judgment, for them to do, is to 
ally themselves with the Republicans and help to 
carry this amendment. While they vote for the 
other amendment, of whose adoption there is 
not the slightest prospect, they should also vote 
for this amendment, which is the next best thing 
in reference to the interests of temperance, and 
which, with their help, would almost certainly 
become a part of the fundamental law of the 
state. If adopted, the amendment will enable 
the legislature to act on the subject; and the 
legislature, being chosen by the people and 


clothed with power, will be very certain to 


| do whatever the prevailing public sentiment of 
| Ohio shall demand. 


Tue recent local elections in Virginia on the 
whole look as if the people of that state were 
beginning to get tired of Mahoneism, which is but 
another name for state rascality. The senator 
has largely lost in some counties that formerly 
voted with him, and even where he has carried the 
day it has been by reduced majorities. Thous- 
ands of Republicans who have hitherto acted 


| with him declined, at the recent elections, to do 


lives anda large number were more or less in- | 


jured, occurred as the consequence of a panic, 
in a crowd of 
human beings, whetber in a theater, a church, a 
school-house, or the public street, even when 
there is really no occasion for it. The necessary 
condition for a panic, in this case, was furnished 
by the fact that the foot-path was densely crowd- 
ed with people going both ways, mainly from 
Brooklyn to New York. They made a solid and 
compact mass extending over the whole length 
of the bridge. A woman, in descending the 
stairway near the anchorage on the New York 
side, fainted, and fell down the stairs, and, as 


which may at any time arise 


she fell, screamed; and instantly other women 
screamed, This was enough to 
start the panic, and, almost in the twinkling of 
an eye, the dense mass behind crowded forward 


and some men 


and precipitated others down the same stairs, 
piling them upon each other and treading them 
to death. If the crowd had stopped for one 
minute, no serious disaster would have happened, 
Crowds, however, never do stop under such cir- 
cumstances; and this isthe danger always at- 


tendant upon being caught in a crowd, The 
mument a panic occurs it ceases to reason and 
becomes as unreasoning as a horde of wild 


beasts, We see no reason 
special blame to anybody. 


for attaching any 
The panic was not 
the fault of the bridge or of the trustees. The 
particular circumstance which occasioned it 
could not have been anticipated. There is no 
use in lecturing the people against foolish pan- 
ics, and telling them to keep cool and act reason- 
ably ; for on this subject they never learn any- 
thing, and never will. The lesson from this dis- 
aster, which the trustees of the bridge will 
doubtless carefully ponder, is a very simple one. 
Having seen how this disaster occurred, they 
will and should inquire into the ways and means 
of preventing its repetition in the future. No 
such peril exists, except when the bridge is 
crowded with people; and this will not or- 
dinarily be its condition, What and all the 
trustees have to do is to make special provision 
for those unusual occasions when the bridge will 
be densely packed with a moving mass of human- 
ity ; and all that they can do is simply to dimin- 


so any longer.* The result is undoubtedly a de- 
cided set-back to the senator’s political ascen- 
dency and control in the state. He is every inch 
a demagogue, of the most dogmatic and unscrupu- 
lous character, and, although he does not profess 
to be a Republican, he has demanded that Presi- 
dent Arthur should give him full swing in con- 
trolling the federal patronage in that state, as the 
condition of his support of the Administration. 
There is too much reason to believe that the 
President has, at the least, partially vielded to 
this demand, Certain it is that removals and 
appointments have been made in Virginia at the 
dictation of Senator Mahone. If the President 
has entered into any understanding with the 
Senator, express or implied, as to the offices, the 
sooner he recalls this understanding and cuts 
himself loose therefrom, the sooner he will do a wise 
thing for himself and for the Republican Party. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
men too honest to support the party if in so do- 
ing they must also support the villainies of the 
Readjusters of Virginia, led and manipulated by 
Senator Mahone. The Republicans have preached, 
in season and out of season, the doctrines of 
commercial honesty in the payment of public 
debts. They will not and cannot accept any 
alliance with any party or any class of men 
that involves a sacrifice of these doctrines. 
The Republican Party practically taking the 
Virginia Readjusters.into its bosom, or wink- 
ing at their rascalities, for the sake of their 
support, would present a strange spectacle. It 
would justly forfeit its own reputation for 
honesty, and disgust all honest men. 


Rumor says that the British Minister at Wash- 
ington and Secretary Frelinghuysen are endeav- 
oring to agree upon the terms of the new extradi- 
tion treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. The present treaty, which was adopted 
by the two governments in 1842 and is the oldest 
of our existing treaties of this character, consists 
of the tenth article of what is known as the Ash- 
burton treaty. The crimes which it makes ex- 
traditable are murder, assault with intent to 
commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery, 
and the utterance of forged paper. This list is 
far too limited to answer the wants of either gov- 
ernment at the present time. The two govern- 
ments, moreever, during the presidency of Gen- 
eral Grant, had a very sharp controversy as to 
the cunstruction of this treaty. This contro- 
versy related to the question whether, when a 
fugitive criminal has been demanded and deliv- 
ered up for a specific crime, he can be tried for 
some other crime, even if not enumerated in the 
treaty. Secretary Fish, in that controversy, in- 
sisted that he could be, and Lord Derby took the 
ground that he could not, and refused to deliver 
up Winslow without some assurance that, in the 
event of his delivery, he would be tried only for 











the crime for which he was demanded. At one 
stage of the controversy, General Grant told 
Congress that, unless otherwise directed by 
Congress, he would not execute the treaty at all, 
cither by demanding or surrendering fugitive 
criminals, if the British Government did not 
recede from its position. We have always been of 
the opinion that Secretary Fish was wrong in 
the view which he took of the treaty, and that 
Lord Derby was right. The question, however, 
as between the two governments, remains un- 
settled to this day, and is liable at any time to 
arise again and lead to unpleasant complications, 
There is, therefore, abundant reason for negotia- 
tions looking toward a revision of the treaty of 
1842, so far as the question of extradition is con- 
cerned, It is for the interest of both govern- 
ments that the list of extradition crimes should be 
enlarged ; and, surely, both ought to have a treaty 
upon whose construction they are substantially 
agreed, 
more intimate than with any other nation on 
the earth ; and it is not a little singular that our 
extradition treaty with that government is less 
perfect than with any other country. 


Tue French are making large preparations for 
the subjugation of Tonquin. They say they do 
not intend to occupy the country, but only to 
procure satisfaction for certain insults to French 
subjects. They also threaten to make the King 
of Annam pay a heavy indemnity for the recent at- 
tack on the French forces in Tonquin, which is a 
dependency of his. France has now three pro- 
jects of this kind on hand. That in Mada- 
gascar seems to make little progress ; but 
what holds it in check is not clear. The big 
contract De Brazza has undertaken on the Congo 
he is not likely to be able to carry out, as it is 
not probable he will receive much aid from the 
Government. The prospect of war with China, 
on account of French aggression in Tonquin,must 
engage more of the attention of the Paris Gov- 
ernment, and it will be inconvenient perhaps to 
have more than one such case on hand at pres- 
ent. ‘The latest news from London is to the 
effect that the situation is considered serious, 
and the English fleet in Chinese waters is to be 
enlarged atonce. France, as everybody knows, 
cannot at present afford to go into a war with a 
power like China for the sake of any colony 
it possesses or may wish to possess. Its 
campaign in Tunis was costly, more costly 
than the results warranted, and if it is looking 
forward to the day when it shall be able to re- 
conquer Alsace and Lorraine, it must husband 
its resources. The change in the French minis- 
try to China may mean a proposition which will 
allay the resentment of that Empire, audits con- 
sent to a protectorate over Tonquin. 

..A minister in New Mexico writes us as fol- 
lows : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your “Editorial Notes” of May 24th, you comment 
on the statement of the Catholic Telegraph in reter- 
ence to the number of Catholic and Protestant In- 
dians, Notonly quantity but quality must be taken 
into account. In New Mexico the Roman Catho- 
lic Church h s had full sway. The Protestant has 
not. The Catholic Church has made converts by 
the bullet, the bayonet, and the whip. It isnot many 
years since Indians were whipped for not attending 
church, This may have made Catholics of them, 
but not Christians. The majority of New Mexican 
Indians know nomore about Christianity than adog 
does about Latin, It is a question whether the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico have not morally degener- 
ated under the influence of the Roman Church, as 
they certainly have physically. 

..--The French Council of State has rendered 
an important decision in the case of certain 
Bishop3 accused of publishing a sentence of 
the Court of Rome not registered in the Council 
of State. Itis decided that the state possesses 
the right to suppress the salaries of all ecclesias- 
tics as a disciplinary measure. Whether the 
state will do that in this particular case we do not 
know. It will be, however, something to hold over 
offending bishops as a terror. The offense in the 
case referred to was the announcement that the 
educational manuals of M. Bert and others had 
been placed on the Inder, and hence children 
and teachers must not use them. The state 
could not, of course, tolerate that the Bishops 
should annul by threat what its Department of 
Education authorizes. 


.... It is a great mistake to attribute such 
panics as the one which occurred on the Brooklyn 
Bridge last week to fright as the primary cause. 
It is in reality more often the secondary, while 
the great and primary cause is curiosity. The 
people, last week, heard a scream and all 
crowded to the point from whence it came, and 
a deadly crush ensued. They did this to gratify 
the curiosity which seems to be characteristic 
of the New York public. All who are familiar 
with the streets of New York have marveled at 
the instantaneousness in which a crowd col- 
lects about a fallen horse, a discovered sneak- 
thief, or a drunken culprit. The wise shun such 
crowds; for even in the open streets they are 
dangerous, while on a confined highway, like the 
bridge, they may often be fatal. 


....The London Spectator is not very gracious 
toward the new Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
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js not surprised to hear him say that he has been 
living ina dream inthe five months since he 
accepted the Archbishopric, and it finds reason 
to believe that he is in doubt which leg to stand 
upon. He spoke recently of occupying ‘“ the 
chair of the martyred Laud,” and also of his 
desire to follow ‘“‘worthily in the footsteps of 
Archbishop Tait.” His critic thinks the last 
resolve a good one; but reminds him that his 
predecessor would have been as little likely to 
speak of the “martyred Laud,” as to live for 
five months in a dream. Perhap; all this re- 
sults from a High Churchman’s efforts 
Broad Churchman, 

-The act of the 
suppressing the chaplaincies in hospitals, 
The Part 


for example, denounces it as “inhuman” 


to be a 


Paris Municipal Council, in 
has 
prought out a storm of protests. ment, 
and 
and says it is only another step in 
a premeditated plan, It adds: 


“jntolerant,” 


“ The cross has been prohibited in the cemeteries; 
the sisters have been expelled from the service of 
the hospitals; the very name of the De.ty has been 
erased from an expurgated edition of Lafvuntaine 
published for the use of schools. But at the bottom 
of a}] this hypocritical respect for ‘religious neutral- 
ity,’ there lies a contemptuous disregard for the 
rights of conscience,” 


It does seem strange thus to treat the state 
ligion. 


re- 


....lt is proposed by the Northicestern Chris 
Advocate that the Methodist General Con- 
ference, Which is held on the year of Presidential 
nominating conventions, mect 


tian 


after its next ses- 


sion, on some other year, The reason given is that 


lay members may be members of one of the 
nominating conventions. We do not see how 
the objection applies. ‘The General Conference 


adjourns at the end of May, which is some time 
before the political conventions meet. The same 
objection would apply to the Presbyterian and 
other annual assemblies if it applied to the Gen- 
eral Conference. it should keep 
some of the politicians out of the Conference, 
would there be much in that to regret ? 


But suppose 


..Dr. Brown’s reception at Saratoga as the 
delegate of the Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
was 80 warm and fraternal that, when he came 
to take his leave, his prejudices against organic 
union of the two Churches appeared to have 
largely melted awav, and though in his address 
he opposed union strongly, when he left he went 
80 far as to xay that God in his providence might 
some day sve fit to remove all obstacles and 
allow the Churches to run together like drops of 
water. fraternity is established, 
and he who rakes up the quarrels of the past 
hereafter should be regarded as an enemy of both 
Churches, 


At least genuine 


-We are glad to learn that the Secretary of 
ihe Navy has decided to investigate the charges 
of ex-Congressman Dezendorf in respect to the 
use made of the patronage of the Government by 
Senator Mahone, at the Norfolk Navy Yard. If 
the charges are true, then it is high time that the 
whole matter were sifted to the bottom, and that 
Senator Mahone should understand that he can- 
not boss this patronage for his own selfish pur- 
poses, including the infamous scheme of robbing 
the creditors of Virginia of their just rights. 
President Arthur cannot give his support to 
Senator Mahone and his political allies without 
disgracing the Republican Party. 


..When the Baptist Reylector 
spoke against independent or alien immersions 
by ‘* Campbellite” and other ministers, we said 
it bore hard against Philip for baptizing the 
Eunuch, Its reply is that Philip was divinely 
commissioned to do that definite work, after 
which he was caught away by the spirit of the 
Lord, and it asks: ‘Where is the preacher that 
will claim to have been caught away by the Lord 
after obeying a special decree ?” The fact that 
the Lord attested this work by miracle ought to 
be proof enough for all time that such baptisms 
are right. 


American 


-A Southern Methodist paper, conimenting 
on the series of articles in our columns, on Metho- 
dist reunion, says: 

“When once the colored Methodists, following 
manifest destiny, are all set apart in one organiza- 
tion—or more—to themselves, the Methodists of the 
country must have a better reason than that furn- 
ished by the political issues of 1844, why they 
should be dividing their energies in a common field 
for a common work.” 

If this be an indispensable condition to reunion, 
then we hope reunion will never take place. 


...-The new Board on Higher Education, 
authorized by the Saratoga Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, starts off with two subscriptions of #5,000 
each. The Board consists of strong men, and if 
the plan is judiciously carried out, the great 
want of material for new ministers will be met 
by the religious training of Presbyterian boys in 
the West. Great tact, however, will be necessary 
80 tocarry out the objects of the Board as not 
to cause complaints and provoke jealousies from 
older colleges and theological seminaries, 


.-+»The wife of Phil. Thompson, the Kentucky 
Congressman-elect who killed Davis, and was 
then acquitted when he ought to have been con- 
victed, solemnly avers that there is no truth in 
the imputed reason which induced him to com- 





mit the crime, and which, doubtless, was the 
reason that led the jury to acquit him. Whether 
her statement is true or false, the act of Thomp- 
son is simply that of murder, and the failure of 
the jury to convict him is a gross perversion of 
public justice. 


.- Pennsylvania, in the recent death of Judge 
Sharswood, loses one of the best and most upright 
judges that ever sat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court in that state. He held the office for nearly 
forty years, and was recognized by the people and 
by the legal profession as a judge who could be 
safely trusted. His edition of ‘‘ Blackstone's 
Commentaries” is considered as the best that has 
ever been published in this country. When such 
a judge dies the general public is the loser. 


disaster occurs almost 
around for a scape-goat on 
blame. This is perhaps the rea- 
of the newspapers are virtually 
trustees of tne East River Bridge 
with the responsibility for the disaster which 
happened on it last week. If they had been om- 
niscient they might have prevented it ; but omnis- 
cience does not happen to belong to our nature. 


..When a serious 
everybody looks 
which to lay the 
son why some 
charging the 


-It is reported that Yankton County, in 
Dakota, has at last made provision for the pay- 
ment of its repudiated bonds. It will now be 
in order to talk about the admission of that ter- 
ritory or a partof it into the Union as a state, as 
before it was not. We congratulate the creditors 
upon the fact that Yankton County has discov- 


ered that it doesn’t pay to be dishonest, 
.Ex-Judge Bradley, 


of Olio, who was form- 


erly a Republican, seems to be trimming his 
sails to catch the Democratic nomination for 


Governor in that state this Fall. Whether he 
will win the prize or not is yet to be seen. The 
strongest man, and, on the whole, the best man 
for the Democrats to nominate, is Ex-Senator 
Thurman. He is much the ablest Democrat in 
the state, 

-The Democratic papers are 
talk about Abram 8, Hewitt, of this city, 
candidate for President next year. 
They might go much further and fare much 
worse. The truth is that there is a good deal of 
timber in Mr. Hewitt, out of which a very decent 
President might be made. He 
cided ability, 


beginning to 
as the 
Democratic 


is a man of de- 
and well versed in national matters. 


.-The single plank upon which the Demo- 
crats are all agreed reads as follows: ‘* Resolved, 
That the Democrats are in favor of turning all 
Republicans out of office and filling the vacan- 
cies with Democrats.” This is what they want 
and would do if they had the This will 
really be the great issue by them in the 
presidential election. 


power. 
made 


..-.-The Supreme Court of the United States 
is of the opinion that Mr. Wall, who joined ina 
mob to murder a man, is not fit to be a member 
of the bar of any Federal court, and that Judge 
Locke simply did his duty in summarily dis- 
barring him. We presume that Mr. Wall does 
not like the opinion ; yet it 1s good law and good 
sense, 

-A Scotch minister, very active in denounc- 
ing the use of artificial helps in public worship, 
was recently ‘‘ stumped” by the question whether 
he himself was not violating the rule he was con- 
tending for by using artificial teeth as a help in 
praying and preaching. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrances should be made in 
the following ways: by money 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is #3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for #5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for #7; or, fur tour years, for 
#8.50; or, for five years for #10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 


one of 
order, bank 


his subscription one or two 
its expiration. 





| refused, at the last minute, 


| enjoyed for fifteen years. 
| as nopeless,”’ 
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| to the sale of certain woods at certain prices. 


| Mr. Le Boutiier — no countenance, huiding 
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Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 


scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 


to all of the Canadian Provinces 


Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 
China, Persia, 

Egy Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 

Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

Italy, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


= 

remarks an exchange, “recently 
to go to the bridal haitar. 
He still remains a Sirsingic.’ hat young man's 
he ssilaney re minds one of the conduct of persous who 
have Catarrh. They use snuffs, irritating liquid inject 
lons,and othe r injurious vostruuis, only too often, hic 
delicate Dasal membranes become inflamed and finally 
diseased. Evy’s CREAM BALM is Hot aliquidor enuf, 
and is casily apphed. It isa pleasant yet certain cure 
for Catarrh. Apropos of thir suvject, the Pittston, Pa., 


“ & CHICAGO nan,” 


Gazette, recently sal ‘Many persons in Pittston 
and vicinity are using Evy'’s Cream Bam, a Catarrh 
remedy, with most satisfactory results. A lady down 


town lias recovered her sense of simell,which she had not 
She had given up her case 
bY celts. 


THE ATTRACTIONS re LE BOCTILLIER's. 
THE history of the old LeBoutillier establishment is 
one of ente aston popularity, ald succes, War 
forty years ayo that Mr. Thomas LeBoutulier started 
the orizinal house, “hes bh had,from the first, a steady 
prosperity. It was fifteen years ago that the business 
was removed to the well-Known quarters 4 
Broad way 
was that the house secured its highest reputation. 
years avo Mr. Le Boutiliter’s sons came into the business, 
aud when the founder of the bouse died, the business 
Was left in hands that knew how to gover it. No firm 
in New York bas a higher repatation, THe recent open 
ing of anew establishinent in Twenty-third street, by 


| Mr. Jobn and Mr. Charles Le Boatillier, leaves the ong 


ina! house in the hands of Mr. George LeBoutiiler, It 
may be added that the best of feenuy existe between 
the two houses, though they are now entirely separate 


| and the oid Fourteenth street and Broadway house re 
|} Inalns, aside from itschanye of management, 
| cally the same. 


pract 


Le Boutillier is a business mau of rare 
and hix uncommon energy and 
weifare of the purchaser. 


Mr. George 


ir. Le Boutiier is dicecuy opposed to the system of 
ne tty monopoly by which extensive dealers are bound 
A Broaa- 
way house recently gave #1,000 bonds to a manufactur 
ing firw a8 an insurance chat it would not seli partic- 
war goods below a fixed rate. Tosuch systems ar — 
that 
goods cheaper than his neighbors, 
he isentirely Justified in so doing. It thus happens 
that this bouse is in a position to sell at a phenucome- 
nally low rate. It may be stated here that one of Mr. 
Le Boutiller’s primary theories of management is that 
ho luasrepresentations are justifiable. e isflatly and 
openly opposed to petty business deceptions, and his 
employes have specific instructions not to set forth 
foods in a false hyht tor the sake of what might seem a 
slight advantage in trade. 

The jong expenence of the house has given it up- 
common facilities tor buying, for reaching all the 
channels at home and abroad, through which desirabie 
goods can be bought. This advantage is most con 
apicuous in the case of silk, of Which the house hae an 
array that is unsurpassed. Great care bas been taken 
to make this department perfect, and the house is 
celebrated tor ite silk trade. At present there are on 
the counter seventy-five pieces of black surahs, 
probably the most cou:tortabie Summer tabric in the 
murket. Coiored silas are there in dazzling variety 
Much that is pew and interesung is to be seen ip the 
dress goods department. Among the mourning goods 
is twenty-four inch, ali silk, biack grenadine, plain and 
fancy nun’s veiling, English cTape and crape veils. 
Among the colored goods, uun'’s veins, hbe mn 
checks and fifty-inch, light weight, ladies’ cloth 
for Summer are conspicuous, Many fascinat 
ing things are seen among the Summer prints, 
among them sateens, Foulard cambrics, gingham, 
French and domestic, and something vivacious in 
lawns and zephyr cloths. Among the trimmiugs are 
passementerie in different designs, single aud duubl 
row chenille, and quaint potions in buttons, in metal 
and other styles. The ribbons and feathers are in ev 
ery fashionable shade, Nainsook and Hamburg edg- 
ings, matching perfectly, are here, with choice deswus 
11 Swiss, cambric, founcings and the latest novelues 
in French and domestic underwear, The department 
Cinplaging hosiery, parasois, and gloves, has much to 
make the lady visitor linger. The parasols and zioves 
are jn the latest shade« ~t0 the ba sine are surpris- 
ing. The linen is one 

ee 






that now attracts much notice. 
side, table-cioths, and domestic linen in all shapes, 
bere in attractive variety. The house is admiratly 
managed throughout. 





- 

*.*"**Keep to your place and your place will keep you. 
But you cannot expect to keep your place without 
health, the foundation of all success. For instance, a 
railroad engineer in the employ of the C. M. and St. 
Paul R. KR. had been grievously affected with diabetes 
for six years. He took four boxes of Kidney.Wort and 
now writes that he is entirely cured and working 
regularly. 

a 
HONORS TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
iFrom Galignant’s Messenger, May 12th, 1688.) 

Tose interested in the progress of art, applied to 
meta! work in general and to silverware in joular 
will be pleased to learn that the celebrated house of 
Tirrany & Co., of New York, with a branch in Pari 
have just been appointed Im and Moyal Sewelncs 
and Silversmiths to the fo pewings sovereigns: Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of E nd. pile 
hness the Prince of Wales, Her yal 
rincess of Wal His Royal Highness x 
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IMPOR ANT. 
WHEN yon visit or ar oy k City, save Bag- 
si, a an riage Hire, and eecy atGrand 

Jnion Hetel, nearly op osite Grand Central De 
459 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and upward per day 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best, wores- 
Cars, mages, 3 and Elevated Raliroad to all Depots 

- 

Hauw's CaTaRRH Cune is t internally. It acts 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, cents, Manufactured by Cheney 
& Co., Toledo, 0. Adv't. 


PORT ABLE FURNAC E AND WASHER. 


MESsRS, & Oo. of O 

burg, Pa, advertise on. | Si of this iesne a 
Portable ‘urnace an asher Ww 

to us to meet a longfelt want. ey claim 
hat it is a perfect washin 


t ashing” tn —y hine, 
any kind of a warment, light or heavy, larve or small, 
perfectly clean, As the furnace is jouer ted with the 
washing. machine, the water used is at a higher tem- 
perature than in ordinary hand-washing, requiring, in 

consequence, leas soap. 

The furnace can be used for heating water for -~ 
purpose, Itis very convenient for Summer use, t 
can be used out-of-doors, thus keeping the huuse cool 
and free from steam. 

Messre. B. L, Rypen & Co, will be elad to send des. 
criptive circulars to any one sending them a posta 
card request, 

ae 


*Druggists say that Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound is the beat remedy for female complaints 
they ever heard of. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


AUMIVERSARSED, June loth—lth. Sunday, June wth, 
Sy. M., chat Sermon to the graduating class, by 
President M. i. Backham, LL. D., of Burlington, Vt. 
Tuesday, June ith, 7 . Inaugural address by 
Rev. Edward Y. Hine 4 simith Professor of Biblical 
Theology. Wedaeaday, June ith, Wa. M, Inaugural 
address by Rev. George a? Abbot Professor of 
Christian Theolory. 2 P.M., annual meeting of the 
alumni; Necrolowy by lies H, A. Hagen, secretary ; 
Discussion: The change, if any, in the preachin 
demanded by the Simoes, Opened by Rev. ©. L. Goodell, 
D.D., of St. Lou, 6- irtiet’ Chapel: 
social wathering of the The | and Pother friende of the 
Seminary. "hursday, June th, 0 a. M., Chapel 
Addresses by the eraduating class, Lp. M., Bartlet 
Chapel; Anniversary dinner. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
invite 
Visitors to Europe to call at 
their house in Paris, 
AVENUE DE L’OPERA 36 bis 
Purchasers diamonds 
and other gems will find it to 
their advantage to examine 


there the stock of set and 
unset stones, 
All transactions are = con- 


ducted under the same privi- 
leges and guarantees as are 
given by the house in New: 
York. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
Cnion Square. 


Messrs. JAMES 


McCREERY 


by recent large purchases in 
Europe, are enabled to show 
in their 
DRESS GOODS 


MENT 


Combination Suitings now so 
desirable. In plain goods the 
48-inch Camelette at $1 per 
yard, inall the leading colors. 

Fine all-wool Batiste, 46 
inches wide, at 75 cents per 
yard, This fabric, having 
more weight than a Nun’s 
Veiling, is the best cloth yet 
produced for a comfortable 
Summer costume, either for 
City or Country wear. 

A new line of colors in all- 
silk Jersey Cloth. 


Messrs JAS. McCREERY 
& CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DEPART- 
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made for certain estimated private losses, | for the said assessment and collection and for 


THE INDE 


and for nothing else; and this gave it the 


| character of a trust fund, received by the 


ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


GARMENTS. 

In order to reduce stock, preparatory to ex 
tensive alterations and enlargement of our 
premises, will offer the balance of Paris Cos- 
tumes, Suits, Dinner, Evening, and Recep- 
tion Dresses, Mantles, Wraps, and also those 
of our own manufacture at greatly reduced 


prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Paris and other choice Novelties in Promen- 
ade, Carriage and Coaching Parasols, Sea- 
Side, Mountain, and Rain Umbrellas in the 


latest style mountings. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 


WEW YORK, 





Financial, 


¥ 


THE ALABAMA SURPLUS. 





A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from London 
announced, last week, that Mr. Kennard in- 
tended to move, in the English House of 


Commons, the following resolution : 


** Resolved, That, in view of the public ut- 
terances of cminent American statesmen with 
reference to the destination of the undistributed 
moneys resulting from the Geneva award, the 
House is of opinion that an exchange of views 
between the English and United States Govern- 
ments on the subject would be couducive to the 
developement of the friendly relations between 
the two countries,” 

We suppose that ‘‘the public utterances” 
of American statesmen, as here referred to, 
are the utterances of public men who, in 
and out of Congress, have condemned the 
action of Congress with reference to the 
This 


action has proceeded upon the assumption 


distribution of the Geneva award. 
that the Government of the United States, 
having obtained the award, had a right to 
dispose thereof in any manner it pleased, 
putting it into the Treasury and using it for 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
or distributing it among those who suffered 
losses by the War of the Rebellion, and 
giving it to such losers as it should choose 
to select. This is the theory upon which 
Congress has acted in its legislation on the 
subject. It is not, however, the theory 
upon which the Government proceeded in 
demanding an indemnity of Great Britain 
for losses inflicted upon our commerce by 
Nor is it the 
theory upon which the Geneva Tribunal 
proceeded in making the award of $15,500,- 
000 as an indemnity for losses inflicted by 
these cruisers, or which was understood by 


the Confederate cruisers. 





Great Britain at the time. The award was 


United States for the payment of these 


losses in good faith. We have always held 


| this view, and have hence been compelled 


to protest against and condemn the theory 
which Congress has adopted, especially in 
reference to the insurance companies. 

We do that 


Britain has anything specially to do with 


not, however, see Great 
‘*the undistributed moneys resulting from 
the Geneva award.” She agreed, in the 
Washington Treaty, to pay whatever sum 
the Geneva Tribunal should award, and the 
United States agreed to accept that sum as 
a final settlement of the matter in dispute. 
The Geneva Tribunal made its award and 
Great Britain paid it, and that ended the 
question as between the two governments. 
There is no law of nations, and nolaw in the 
treaty, and equally no condition in the 
award itself, under which Great Britian 
can claim the return of any portion of this 
A dip- 


the two coun- 


money, whether distributed or not. 
lomatic discussion between 
tries as to the policy pursued by Congress 
in distributing the award would not be 
likely to 


promote the development of 


‘friendly relations.” It wou'd be much 
more likely tu lead to bickering and open 
disagreement. We, hence, do not see any 
practical end to be served by the adoption 
of Mr. Kennard’s resolution. 

If, howevér, it be true that the award is 
larger than it should have been in equity, 
after paying all the losses for which Great 
Britain was held to be responsible, then it 
would be honorable iv the United States 
to recognize this fact and return to Great 
Britain any surplus that may be left. There 
was, upon this supposiiicn, a mistake in the 
proper amount of the award, and, if so, 
then equity requires that it should be recti- 
fied. The United States ought not take 
advantage of such a mistake or give a 
dollar of the money to any party not 
entitled to it under the principles upon 
which the award was made. 


REPUDIATION IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue legislature of Louisiana, in 1874, 
passed an act for funding the debt of the state 
to an amount not to exceed $15,000,000, 
and provided for an annual tax for the pay- 
ment of both the principal and the interest 
of the bonds authorized by the act to be 
issued, which was to be continued from 
year to year until the whole should be paid. 
These bonds were to be exchanged for out- 
standing bonds of the state and auditor's 
warrants, at the rate of sixty cents of the 
former for one dollar of the latter, thus 
scaling down the debt forty per cent., 
and were to bear interest at the rate of 
seven per cent. and to be payable in forty 
years from their date. The act declared 
that the bonds so issued should constitute a 
valid and existing contract between the 
state and the holders of the bonds. 

In order to give the highest possible 
sacredness and sanction to this act, an 
amendment to the constitution of the state 
was in the same year adopted in the follow- 
ing words: 


‘*The issue of consolidated bonds authorized 
by the General Assembly of the state, at its 
regular session in the year 1874, is hereby 
declared to create a valid contract between the 
state and each and every holder of said bonds, 
which the state shall by no means and in no wise 
impair. The said bonds shall be a valid obliga- 
tion of the state in favor of any holder thereof, 
and no court shall enjoin the payment of the 
principal or interest thereof, or the Jevy and col- 
lection of taxes therefor. To secure such levy, 
collection, and payment, the judicial power 
shall be exercised when necessary. The tax re- 
quired for the payment of the principal and 
interest of said bonds shall be assessed and col- 
lected each and every year until the bonds shall 
be paid, principal and interest ; and the proceeds 
shall be paid by the treasurer of the state to the 
holders of said bonds as the principal and 
interest of the same shall fall due, and no further 
legislation or appropriation shall be requisite 
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such payment from the treasury.” 


Under these provisions, statutory and 
constitutional, pledging the faith of the 
state in the most solemn manner, consoli- 


| dated bonds to the amount of about $12,- 


000,000 were issued by the officers author- 
ized to carry the law into effect, in exchange 
for outstanding indebtedness and with a 
discount of forty per cent. of such indebt- 
ness. 

In 1879, Louisiana adopted a new con- 
stitution, which went into effect on the 1st 
of January, 1880. What is called ‘‘ Debt 
Ordinance ” of this constitution, reduced 
the interest on the above described consoli- 
dated bonds of the state from seven per 
cent. to two per cent. per annum for the 
first five years, to three per cent. for the 
next fifteen years, and to four per cent. 
thereafter, with the provision that the 
holders of these bonds might, at their op- 
tion, exchange them for new bonds at a 
discount of twenty-five per cent. on the 
former, which bonds were to bear 
interest at the rate of four per cent., thus 
scaling down both the principal and the 
interest of the consolidated bonds in the 
event of such an exchange. This ‘‘ Ordi- 
nance” also provided that the coupons of 
the consolidated bonds falling due on the 
first of January, 1880, should be remitted, 
and that any taxes collected to meet these 
coupons should be transferred to defray the 
expenses of the state government. It was 
further provided in the new constitution 
that ‘‘the state tax on all property, for all 
purposes whatever—including expenses of 
government, schools, levees, and interest— 
shall not exceed in any one year six mills 
on the dollar of its assessed valuation,” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has had occasion, recently, to consider tke 
question whether, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, as it now is, it has any power to 
afford judicial relief to the holders of the 
consolidated bonds of Louisiana ¢gainst this 
most glaring repudiation of their rights and 
claims, as existing under the act of 1874 
and under the constitutional amendment 
adopted in the same year. And, on this 
question, the majority of the court were 
of the opinion that the court could 
afford no relief. Chief-Justice Waite, in 
stating the opinion of the court, expressly 
said that Louisiana had entered ‘‘into a 
formal contract with cach and every holder 
of bonds issued under the act of 1874” to 
take the steps prescribed in the act for the 
payment of the bonds, interest and princi- 
pal, and that the state, by the ‘ Debt 
Ordinance ” in the constitution, adopted in 
1879, had ‘‘ violated its contract.” There is 
no more doubt about the fact that 
this ‘‘ Ordinance” repudiates the contract 
made under the act of 1874 than there is 
that two and two make four, and, hence, 
no doubt that it violates that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States which for- 
bids any state to pass ‘“‘any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” The Supreme 
Court, however, held that, in the matter 
pending before it, it had no power to grant 
the relief which the bondholders sought 
against this act of repudiation. 

How long, then, will the American peo- 
ple tolerate this state of things? How long 
shall it remain true that a state may borrow 
money and pledge its faith for the payment 
thereof, as in the case of Louisiana, and 
then, at its option, cheat its creditors to 
any extent that may suit its pleasure, scal- 
ing down the interest and scaling down the 
principal, or repudiating the entire amount 
of both interest and principal, and yet there 
be noremedy against these egregious out- 
rages upon contract rights ? State repudia- 
tion in this country began its inglorious 
career in the state of Mississippi, now more 
than forty years ago; and since that period 
it has spread, like a deadly contagion, to 
other states of the Union, until the aggre- 
gate of state debts repudiated is between 
one and two hundred million dollars. The 
whole country has been disgraced and is 
disgraced by this huge enormity. There is 
but one adequate remedy for the arrest 
and suppression of this evil, and this con- 
sists in so amending the Constitution that 
the courts of the United States may enter- 
tain a suit brought against a state by citi- 
zens of another state, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of a foreign state. Such was the fact 


new 





before the adoption of the Eleventh Amend- 
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ment; and what is needed is another 

amendment that will re-establish this fact. 
- 


TREE-PLANTING. 


Tue last legislature of this state passed a 
bill, which bas been signed by Governor 
Cleveland and become a law, providing that 
every person who is liable to a highway tax 
shall be entitled to an abatement of one 
dollar on the same for every four trees set 
out by him in the highway adjoining his 
premises during the year immediately pre- 
ceding his demand for such abatement. The 
trees named in the law are ‘‘any forest shade 
trees, fruit trees, ornamental trees, or any 
nut-bearing trees of suitable size for shade 
trees.” The distance between them must 
be not less than seventy feet for elm-trees, 
and not less than forty feet for ornamental, 
or fruit, or forest trees. The law in effect 
gives a bounty of twenty-five cents for the 
planting of every such tree. 

This is a decidedly good law in the object 
aimed at, and we only wish that the bounty 
had been fifty cents, instead of twenty-five, 
so as to increase the motive for tree-planting 
in the public highways of the state. If 
every farmer would plant trees at suitable 
distances in the public road fronting his 
premises, the highways of the country 
would be delightfully shaded in the Sum- 
mer season, and in the end a vast amount 
of timber would be grown at no other cost 
than the original planting of trees. Farmers 
would thereby get into the habit of tree- 
planting and appropriate portions of their 
own property to this purpose. 

The truth is that our annual destruction 
of trees, for the various purposes to which 
they are applied, has for years far exceeded 
their increase by natural growth; and, un- 
less something is done in the way of tree- 
culture to replenish this waste, the country 
in the end, and that, too, at no distant period 
in the future, will be poor in the article of 
trees for fuel as well as for the purposes of 
building. The annual consumption is im- 
mense. Our forests are wasting away under 
this consumption, and unless the people 
seasonably bestir themselves to increase the 
supply, the period of actual scarcity in 
forest trees is comparatively near at hand. 
Thoughtful observers have seen this, and, 
hence, especially within the past few years, 
they have been discussing the subject, and 
calling the attention of the general public to 
its importance. Laws designed to promote 
tree-culture are timely and deserve to be 
heartily seconded by the action of the peo- 
ple. This is especially true in the older 


states. 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe month of June opens with the 
money market as easy as could be desired 
by the most needy of borrowers, and where 
the security is satisfactory to the loaner, 
the rates are subject to the necessities of 
the borrower. There has been a large ad- 
dition to the amount of loanable funds 
seeking employment during the past week, 
and there is now every prospect of a con- 
tinued ease in the market for the next two 
or three months. The only disturbing 
elements anticipated, is the probability 
of a drain of gold to Europe, as 
foreign exchange has approximated 
a point at which profitable shipments may 
be made, and the receipts from customs 
being moderate, on account of importers 
delaying shipments until after July Ist, 
when the new tariff becomes operative ; 
these, with other minor influences, tend to 
agitate a healthy and legitimate feeling of 
caution throughout financial circles, which, 
no doubt, will be productive toward a con- 
tinuance ofthe present satisfactory situation 
of affairs upon the market. During the week 
the rates on cation pledge of stock collateral 
ranged from 2 to 3} per cent., while the 
holders of Governments were accommodated 
as low as 1 and 2 per cent. Mercantile 
paper varied from 4to 6 per cent. The 
receipts from the interior continue to largely 
exceed the shipments. 

Srock Marxet.— The speculation upon 
the stock market was dull and inactive in 
the early dealings of the week. Toward 
the close of the week, however, a renewed 
confidence was felt, based upon the unex- 
pected close of the difficulties of the iron 
trade at Pittsburgh and the absence of the 
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anticipated trouble at the London Stock 
Exchange in their May statements. The 
room traders lost no time in availing them- 
selves of the benefits of the change in the | 
complexion of the market, and devoted | 
their energies to a vigorous buying of long | 
stock, which resulted in creating a highly 
active market and a slight improvement in 
values. The general situation is considered 
more satisfactory, and there is a decidedly 
better temper manifested in the dealings of 
the Exchange. 
many times, under similar circumstances, 
promised great profits, which has resulted 
in the contrary to the unsuspecting out- 


sider. The sales for the week amounted 


What the future will bring | 
forth is difficult to say, as the market has so | Gj 


to 1,137,866 shares, of which the following | 


are the highest, lowest, and closing quota- 


tions: 

High- Low- Clos. 

Sales, est. est. ing 

June 2d 
Adame Express.................. 50 1293¢ 125% 128 

American Express........ “ 210 os we 

Alton and Terre Haute..... 1400 76 73 76 
Am. Tel. and C. Co............. 1799 6736 «6734 (6734 
Boat. Air Line, pf............... 316 «823g «RDG OBR 
Canada Southern................ 9,950 67 635, «643; 
Canada Paci&ic.......c.ccccscece 9,160 6i7, Gig 1% 


Cedar Falls 100 6M 4 l4 








Central Pacific................... 96,415 76% 74°; 76% 
Chi., St. L., and N.O........... 42 87, Bw 80% 

G.©. end £.......c0s 1000 71g 6 714% 
Chee, GRE GEES. 6 0.ccccsccccccce Sw 20°s 193g Ww, 


Ches. and Ohio Ist pf 
Ches. and Ohio 2d p 
GC GREE Gicccteeesccercces 9 4 4 4 





Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 9,608 124 122 = 1233; 
Chicago and Alton 65 140 1S3hg 1334 


C., St. L. and Pitts... 
€., St. L. and P., pf - 
Chicago and N. W......00.....- 


10 183g «(1B OCdLR 
212 56 BBY 56 





40,987 13234 128%, 1323 
Chicago and N. W., pf........... 3,000 149% I47}g 149%y 
Chicago, M., and St. P..........100,770 108%, 1007, 103%, 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 1u0 119% 119% 1193; 
6 Ae 300 40 40 42 
Cleveland & Pitts............... 35 1294¢ 12945 1294 
Col. and Granville, pf.......... 100 66 66 66 


Colorado Coal.. 


ose 2,100 35 34 344 
Delaware, L., and Wes 


233,650 127), 1234, 127 











Delaware and Hudson.......... 2,800 10¥7, 107% 

Denver and Rio Grande........ 30,900 48 4675 s | 
East Tennessee. ...........0.00.¢ 1,660 934 874 9 | 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 4,926 19 1844 187% | 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf......... 40 MY %y 
____, hee -. 81 19 197 197 | 
Houston and Texas 300.71 70 70 
Illinois Central........... ee 1,005 1453¢ 142% 145% 


Ind., Bloom., and W... 
Iron St’b't Co... 
Lake Shore. . 
Lake Erie and Western... 
Louisville and Nashville... 
Long Island 





100 36 36 36 
30,750 11075 107%, 110 





Manhattan, B.... 


a 300-23 23 3 
Memphis and Charleston. ounee 3,500 434g 41 43g 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 900 454 44 45); 
Metropolitan. ..........0..c0000. 700 8544 BB Bbly 


Michigan Central............... 
Mobile and Ohio. 


19,475 96 92 





Minn. and St. Louis 900 «27 By 7 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 900 56 53 56 
Mutual Union Tel.............. 100 19 19% 19%, 


Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 
Missouri Pacific. 
Morris & Essex.... meee 
Nashville, C., and St. L 

N. J. Central........ 
N. ¥. Central....... 
‘. ¥., Lack and W.. 


11,480 10494 10194 
241 127}g 12744 127}, 
--» 1100) 55 My §=55 
- 64,460 83 TR ABS, 
- 26,942 123% 121%; 1233y 









Y., Sus., and W........ 
Y., Sus., and W., pf. 
Wop Bs Me ME Wcncccccccccce 18,870 37 
Y., L. E., and W., pf... 
* Pipes and W.. 
C.and St. L... 
N. C. and St. L., pref... 
Norfolk and West 





34%, 86K 


A 3 9 Os 


By 235, 
lo 618 13 13 


Norfolk and West., pref......... 25 42% 41 42’, 
Northern Pacific............... - 24,274 507% 49%, 5% 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 20,656 8835 86', 877, 
EE 100 12% 129% 19% 
Ohio and Mississippi.. 30 2% Wy RY 
Ohio and Miss. pf............... 600 10535 105 105% 
Oregon Imp. Co.... sl 7a al 

Oregon Trans. ... 22,460 S45; 825 4, 
Oregon Shore L. 28 28 28 


Ohio Central........ pa ly 10% 11° 





Ontario Mining................. 0 06 By Bh 
es 4015 43 41 4235 
Phil. and Reading............... 14,000 BBy Ba 554 
Pitte., Ft. W. & C............ 100 180 ©6130 )=—-130 
PY GE cic cadscdivciccecs 1,900 129 127 199 
Peoria, Dec.,and E........ 3.720 2% Wy Wh 





Rochester and Pittsburg........ 
Rock Island... 
Rich. and Danm............... 
nt a 
Rich. and Alle...... nical 
siete, RO 8 38 38 
St. Paul & D. pf : 100% ae, 96 
Sutro Tunnel.................... 850 \ y M 
Bt. L. & 8. Fran..............06¢ 1,100 36% 34 
St. L., and 8. F., pf..... 6,300 «59 O44 tg 
St. L. and 8S. F. ist pf 730 100 wy 100 
Bt. P., M., and M..........0000- 15,970 12% 14 
St. P. and Omaha....... 9610 47% 44 47 


14,78 My 2 
3,420 14 1214 
5,200 64% 61 64 
7,700 89 3614 383, 
1,560-10% 10 10 














St. P. and Omaha, pref... - 4995 106, 18 1064, 
Texas and Pacific...... -- 41,770 877% By «B74, 
Union Pacific........... .. 129,086 965; Gy Bbly 


United States — 
Va. Midland... 
Wab., St. L,,and P_ 


no Oo 8 = 6& 
a a |] 








snttsnasivtees 7,600 Y% WR Wh 
W., St. L.,and P., pref.......... 35,140 4 WH 4B 
Westen Gi. Gila, csnccccpecccsese 4,800 Mi 8 8 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment Bonds was quiet, but strong. Ex- 
tended 58 advanced }; 448 and 4s each }, 


and 3s 4. The closing quotations were as 
follows; 




















Bid. A sked. | Bid, Asked 
5a, *Bl,con 3.10845 — | Currency 68, °9...122%5 — 
4348, ls91, -12% «193g! Currency 68, '°%...126 — 
4398, 1891, enue. 1124 11236 | Currency és,'97...27 — 
48, 1907, reg......1164% 11836 Currency 68, '°%8...1%8 — 
4s, 1907, coup.. “9 11946 | Currency 63,°9...19 — 
Three percents.10335 1034, | 

Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares : 

Bid. Asked. Bil. Asked. 
America. . --. (4 158 Marine............40 — 

| American kx 2127 echanice’.......149 
Butch’s & Drov's. “140 - reantile...... 116 - 
Broadway - Merchants’.......180 (33 
See ard - Merchants’ Ex wy 
Commerce. ..... 155 — Market...... -140 
Corn Exchange: lev - Mech’s& Trad'rs.100 9 — 
Chem «+ 00d, 005 — Metropolitan .... 165 - 
Central Nat'l 1 — Nassau............138 
123 New York... 160 
20 - Ninth National..1z6 — 
40) =6©— North America..15 — 
a 120 Nouth River......12l144 — 
3 120 — |\New York Co.... 14 -- 
Jeventh Ward. .100 wo - 
First Nation’)... 400 
Fourth Nation'l. 127 
‘ifth Avenue 2ou 
Fulton. -120 
German Amer'n.. WB 4g ito 
Gallann bececss . 165 
125 — 
l4u 
Trades eammen’s.. = 17 
Inio “ 
eather Man’f....152 U nit’ r States Nat. 145 1 
Manhattan........15] 140 |Wall St. Nat’l.... ly - 








Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and firm and prices are generally a 
fraction higher. The features were, Atlan- 


| tic and Pacific Incomes, which sold at 36} 


| banks still hold * 


@36@3@}; New York, Western Shore & 
Buffalo Firsts, which sold at 78}@79@783 ; 
East Tennessee Incomes, which sold at 384 
@374@3, and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Firsts, which sold at 1003@101. 
Bank StatEMENT.—The associated bank 
statement for last weck shows a loss in 
specie of $575,300, a gain in legal tenders 
of 794,200, an expansion in loans of $1,- 
294,300, an increase in deposits of $1,298,- 
600, and an increase in circulation of $26,- 
900. The movement for the week results in 
a loss in surplus reserve of $105,750, but the 
9,071,650 in excess of the 
legal requirements. The June interest dis- 
bursements by the Treasury make little or 


| no showing in the above exhibits. The 
banks are, consequently, in much better 
condition than it indicates. The following 


table gives figures in detail : 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaders. Deposits 

| New York.. $9,062,000 1,192,000 = $634,000 8,178,000 
Manhattan. 7,365,000 2,002,000 283,000 6,356,000 
Merchants’. 7,157,200 887,600 646,000 6,121,0U0 
Mechanics’. 7,296,000 818,000 848,000 6,119,000 
UREGR....008 4,228,200 670,300 420,100 3,521,200 
America 9,722,300 1,129,700 482,500 7.028.300 
Phenix 3,247,000 459,000 169,500 2,798,000 
ee 7,508,500 5,110,700 368,000 10,550,600 
Trad’sm'n's 3,002,400 350,000 107,200 1,799, 100 
Fulton...... 1,625,800 314,100 145,600 1,320,400 
Chemical... 12,052,800 4,640,300 549,500 14,638,900 
Mer. Exch.. 3,161,400 397,700 444,400 2,814,400 
Gallatin .... 4,332,400 635,300 141,500 2,438,9.0 
B'tch& Dro. 1,909,900 489,900 68,200 1,845,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 959,000 158,000 135,000 1,008,000 
Greenwich.. 1,005,600 26.300 140,600 962,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3,306,200 372.500 286,800 2,582,300 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,186,800 257,900 135,700 1,267,300 
St'te of N.Y. 4,228,400 284,100 161,200 3,801,206 
Am. Ex..... 12,067,000 1,490,000 1,281,000 9,843,000 
Commerce.. 15,534,900 2,485,400 1,052,000 10,312,000 
Broadway... 5,707,400 1,259,300 203,700 4,419,100 
Mercantile.. 6,477,000 1,183,600 526,900 6,540,300 
Pacific...... 2,175,200 505,900 264,300 2,605,000 
Republic.... 4,273,000 447,500 488,90 2,881,200 
Chatham.... 3,475,500 597,700 375,300 3,749,800 
People’s..... 1,376,700 122,700 126,400 1,666,200 
N. America. 2.705.100 543,000 222,000 2,908,200 
Hanover.... 9,509,300 1,892,700 822,100 10,597,500 
Irving...... 3,049,400 385,500 347,200 2,436,600 
Metropol'n. 12,612,000 1,873,000 681,000 9,406,000 
Citizene’ . 2,368,000 433,100 231,000 2,595,900 
Nassau 2,281,100 197,100 213,100 2,542,500 
Market. .... 2,815,400 603,600 102,300 2,386,100 
St. Nicholas 2,449,700 231,900 7.700 1,974,300 
Shoe & Lea. 2,721,000 644,000 235,000 3,298,000 
Corn Exch. 4,674,100 56m, 600 222.000 3,688,000 
Continent}. 5,791,100 1,412,600 310,900 6,485,800 
Oriental .... 2,137,400 110,380 308,500 2,105, 10u 
Marine 3,189,000 651,000 241,000 3,690,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,774,000 5,738, 2u0 579,400 22,070,700 
_ =—n 17,358,500 4,279,200 1,454,000 21,594,800 
Wall St.Nat. 1,591,200 242,300 114,900 1,535,900 
North River 1,447,000 23,000 251,000 1,455,000 
East River.. 1,122,700 113,800 124,200 946,800 
Fourth Nat. 15,527,000 3,868,000 1,168,000 16,445,000 
Central Nat. 7,800,000 1,047,000 1,440,000 8,729,000 
Second Nat. 3,305,000 509,000 51,000 3,951,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,558,600 1,311,100 77 500 Pe OT) 
First Nat'l... 14,187,000 3,090,600 696,100 14,832,000 
Third Nat.. 5,301,1u0 500,700 737,000 5,258,300 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,40),200 124,600 135,400 1,270,100 
Bowery..... 1,870,100 241,300 218,000 1,834,100 
N.Y.County 1,585,100 19, lou 516,600 1,899,800 
Ger.-Amer... 2,584,100 + 298,700 2,300 2,275,500 
Chase... .... 4,500,100 1,198,900 404,600 5,728,500 
Fifth Ave... 2,141,700 461,900 81,900 2,222,700 
German Ex. 1,671,700 45,000 192,000 1,980,100 
Germania... 1,775,000 98,600 200,100 1,914,400 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,142,000 2,800 §=69250,300 4,378,200 
Lincoln N'l, 1,231,800 166,400 157,400 1,299,600 
Garfield Nat 873,700 19,400 141,700 706,400 
Total . .. 317,575,800 $62,251,500 $24,552,500 $310,928,400 





Ine. Dee. ~*~ Ine.” Inc. 
Camparisons $1,294,300 $575,300 $794,200 $1,298,400 
Clearings for the week ending May 9th. ..$587,157,850 42 
do. do. do. June 90.... 556,236,204 % 
Balances for the week ending May 3th... 27,203,111 30 
do. do. do June 2d.... 27,014,889 87 


Foreign Excuanoe.—The foreign ex- 
change market was quiet but strong owing 
to the scarcity of bills. The nominal asking 
quotations were marked up 1 cent, to $4.86 
for 60-day bills and $4.89} for demand. 





| 807, 
| fractional silver coin 
| States notes ¥*50,366,119—total, 


| 


Actual business was done at concessions of 
+ to 1} cents from the posted figures. 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Benjamin B. Sherman, who has been for | 
many years one of the most prominent bank 
officers in New York City, has retired from 
the presidency of the Mechanics oe 
Bank. His health has been poor, and 
continued rest is necessary for his peo the 
recovery. Mr. Sherman has been president | 
of the bank about ten years, having been | 
elected soon after the panic of 1873 to suc- 
ceed Shepherd Knapp. A long experience 
in business, in which he was always suc- 
cessful, admirably fitted Mr. Sherman for 
a bank officer. His judgment of commer- 
cial paper has been regarded as unerring for 


many years. His successor has not been 
selected. 
The debt statement, issued yesterday, 


shows the decrease of the public debt dur- 
ing the month of May to be #4,890,476.60 
Cash in the Treasury $317,868,062.34, gold 
certificates outstanding $83,460,940, silver 
certificates Outstanding $80,033,330, certifi- 
cates of deposit outstanding 11,805,000, re- 
funding certificates outstanding $358,000, 
legal tenders outstanding $346,681,016, frac- 
tional currency outstanding $7,003,598.81; | 
cash balance available 131,549,531.32. 

The statement of the United States | 
Treasurer shows gold, silver and United 
States notes in the treasury yesterday, as 
follows: Gold coin and bullion $193,722,- 
silver dollars and bullion $113,048,802, | 
$28,278,681. United | 





$385 ,416,- 


| 409. Certificates outstanding: Gold %60,- 
066,970, silver $71,580,441, currency $11,- 
790,000. 


| minor coins—nickels and cents. 
' 





The coinage executed at the mints of the 
United States during the month of May, 
1883, was to the value of $4,721,200, con- 
sisting of $2,157,600 gold, $2,350,000 silver, 
dollars, and #%53,000 dimes, and 160,000 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


Is SUR LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR ry er 7M 
PAYA ANY PART OF EI SIA 

AFRIC t AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

DRA ae. EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGRAP ae OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CA IFORN ‘IA 


ON’T WAIT 


Buse ure sold: H uy He ~ 4 
so wa TOWN Arr 


now movie ther @ ase cheap. Towns 
Sere PE RIOR: o's THE DAY. Suan. 
P REQUIRED. | eit inform matic 


aa a OHA Ss ES Py ONS, and 
Commissioner C.& N. W. RY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on Minneapolis real estate with 
absolute security. Kefer to Burdett, Young & 
raguils, Bosten, Northwestern Nationa) Bank, 


Minn 
Orr & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


T0 TOINVESTORS "& DAKOTA 


A DAKOTA 
i 
ad by 


KF RI A Le .O AN the lender 
CENT. = nes 5 La. om 1 


given on safe & 


y Pee og 
> DALES 


times the amount caned. ? 
and princi fit? able 7 
New York Exchange and collected and 
sent to you free of . yet Jo net, 
loaner in Tele Qeens, YEARS 
IN THE BUSINE:! 


or had to 
ortwage on a H = River arf neyer No 
ons 
delays in invest Dg 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and a recommended and endorsed pa by i leading 
business men and c derey men, East and West—men for 
whom I have been making these escent y my years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are > eueh names 
ee. D. D., Hartford, Conn 
M. “6 i 7. L.D., Pres’t Rutgers College, New 


tna trade’ Nat #et iio New York. 


a 
raithlin Fe Fal Bavinus i Peon akin Falls, N. H. 


“ii ceteetvig mie hig ae AE fuller 


Boston Drafts, pay: 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchants’ Bank, 





| below 105 Pex Cent, 


| atthe requestof the 





Mention this paper GRAND FORKS, DAK, 


$10,000,000 


‘Chicago and Northwestern 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


5 per cent. Sinking Fund Debenture 
Fifty Year Bonds, 


WITH MORTGAGE KESERVATION, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000, WITH REGISTRATION 
PROVISION; REGISTERED CERTIFICATES OF 
$1,000, $5,000, AND $10,000, INTEREST; MAY 
lst AND NOVEMBER Ist. 


TRUSTRE: 


The Union Trust Company of New York. 


For the purpose of acquiring a CONTROLLING IN.- 
TEREST in the CHICAGO, ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND OMAHA RAILROAD COMPANY, the CHICAGO 
AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY has 
purchased a total of about 815,000,000 of the com - 
mon and preferred stock of the former corporation, 
on which later dividends of 7 Per Cent. per annum 
are being paid, 

To provide means for payment of these Shares the 
CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY Company has 
made an issue of 8 100,000,000 5 Per Centr, Bonds 
to mature in 1938, the Bonds to have the benefits of a 
Sinking Fund, by which $200,000 of the Bonds are 
to be purchased and cancelled cach year, from and 
after 1888, whenever the Bouds can be purchased at or 
and accrued intorest in any one 
year; the Bonds are furthermore secured by the obli 
vation on the part of the CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RarLway Company that no increased mortgage debt, 
excepting for the enlargement, improvement, or exten - 
sion of the company's property, shall be created or 
insued, without making provision to give to the holders 
of the Bonds of this issue equal security with any ad. 
ditional Bonds securedon the same property, which 
provision virtially reacrves sor the Debenture Bonde 
mortyage security upon the cutive existing property of 
the Chicayo and Northwestern Railway Company, The 
Trust agreement further provides that, in case of any 
default fora period of aix months, the trustees shall, 
majority of the holders, declare 
the principal of all Bondsat once due, and is author 
ized to enforce its payment against the Company, 

The total mileage operated by the Company at the 
end of the last fiscal year, May Uist, 1682, was 8,278, and 
after the payment of the fixed charges of every nature, 
including interest on the entire bonded debt of 
$64,244,000, rentals, etc., its net earnings were @5,878,- 
075.14. Dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. on the Com- 
mon Stock of $16,117,600, and #% per cent. on the Pre 
ferred S.ock of $22,200,000, are being paid by the Com. 
pany, and for the fireteleven months of the current 
fiscal year the gross carnings show an increase of 
$359,000, 


OF THE ABOVE BONDS $3,000,000 HAVE 
BEEN TAKEN FOR PERMANENT INVEST- 


MENT. 
$7,000,000 


are now offered by the undersigned for public aub 
scription AT THE PRICE OF 98 PER CENT. 
and the accrued interest from May lat. 

Subscriptions will also be received by the Railway 
Share Truet Company, Limited, London, thus seour- 
ing for the Bonds the advantages of an international 
market. 

The right is reserved by the undersigned to reduce 
the amount of any application, and to Glose the sub: 
scriptions without further notice. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassau Street. 


No Risk: **" Solid 10 per Ca 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [llinols Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonville Ili, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write n. or on en the old Banking 

HOW ES s “COMPANY, 

11 WALL 6T 

pe. 2 ho mh tA . general Stock Commission 

6 \gllowell ca diosa ite ata b per ceat., payable 
on demand. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPARY, 


3 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP 1A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Lavestors. 
en gattat FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


road Com jes having lines under construction 
their bo bonds p ae or neg -_ 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS copducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


d 
“WILL ‘conbucr THE FINANCIAL REORG. 
pa = of Railroad Com Companies and 
bose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Ba 8 BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
“wae 3 BUY OR SELL DEP AtLaE> BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
and other furnished on ap- 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. TEOMANS, Vite-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas, 
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Commercial. 


THE BRIDGE WAREHOUSES. 


Tue approaches to the East River Bridge, 
alike in this city and Brooklyn, rest on 
stupen lous arches of brick and granite, in- 
stead of iron trestle-work, as was originally 
contemplated. These arches are to be 
utilized for the 
warehouses under them on both sides of 
the river, which will yield a very handsome 
annual rental to help in the payment of the 
cost of the bridge. The number of such 
warehouses on the New York side will be 
twenty-nine, and a less number on the 
Brooklyn side, 
number of arches to be thus used. To 


purposes of constructing 


owing to the fact of a less 


convert these arches into warehouses will 
involve an expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars, and yet the money will 
be well spent, as the rental income will yield 
a large return for the outlay. 

The trustees of the bridge did a wise 
thing in 


trestle-work, and substituting therefor that 


abandoning the plan of iron 


of brick and granite arches. The latter, 
though costing more, are much stronger 
and more durable, and will in the end prove 
to be the cheaper. Indeed, the trustees, as 
they progressed with the great work, be- 
came themselves wiser than they were in 
the outset; and hence the changes, in the 
way of improvement, that were made from 
the original plan. But for these changes, 
the bridge would not have been the struct- 
ure it now is; and, although many people, 
ignorant of what they were talking about, 
kept up a continual muttering, and even 
impugned the honesty and good faith of the 
trusteés, all are now ready to concede their 
wisdom and pay to them the tribute of 
honor which a long and unpaid service has 


so well earned. 
-_ 


DRY GOODS. 
In the wholesale departments of the dry 
it is plainly evident that the 
demand for Spring and Summer 


goods trade 
voods is 
about completed, as the week under review 
has witnessed a continuance of the quiet in 
the trade that has been noticed in this col- 
umn for the past few weeks. 

are being made by a large 
take the usual July inventory, 


Preparations 

number of 
houses to 
by reducing stocks of all undesirable fa- 
brics at very low figures. The market is, 
therefore, in a state of fluctuation that 
arises when the clearing up 
place, to make way 
another 


always 
of atocks takes 
for the business of 
Although — the 
such legitimate character throughout the 


season, 
demand has been of 
past season, and there has been an absence 
of all speculation, a larger quantity of 
goods has been disposed of than was ex- 
pected, and the comparison with other 
seasons is very satisfactory. Off-styles and 
qualities marketed 
closely than ever, and, as a rule, job- 
bing stocks are not only less in amount, but 
With 
such an experience in the past season, 
though many grumblers can be found who 
are dissatisfied with results, there is every 
reason to believe that the same considera- 
tion will be adopted in the dealings of the 
trade throughout the incoming Fall busi- 
ness. Fall goods of certain kinds are meet- 
ing with some attention from buyers on the 
market, and some very fair lots have been 
taken for shipment by canal, in order to 
secure the advantages of cheap freights. 
There is no disposition manifested, how- 
ever, to anticipate future wants. The 
jobbing trade, toward the latter part of the 
week, was slightly improved, and a fair dis- 
tribution of light dress fabrics and other 
seasonable goods was the result. 


have been more 


much better in quality and character. 


Corton Goops.—There is very little change 
to report in the status of the cotton goods 
market. The demand at first hands con. 
tinues very moderate, and almost wholly of 
a hand-to-mouth character; yet some good- 
sized ‘round lots” are occasionally moved 
by means of liberal time concessions. Brown 
and bleached goods are mostly quiet, but 
fairly steady in price, and wide sheetings 
continue in fair though less active demand. 
Colored cottons are slow of sale, and prices 
are low and unsatisfactory to manufacturers 
as a rule. Rolled jaconets and flat-fold 
cambrics are in light request and steady, at 


| current quotations. 
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Stocks of brown and 
bleached goods are ample for the present 
requirements of the trade, and some makes 
are naturally accumulating because of the 
late Jullin the demand; but the supply of 
leading makes is by no means excessive for 
the time of year. Stocks of colored cottons 
have been greatly reduced within the last 
few weeks; but jobbers are abundantly 
supplied for some 
supply of certain kinds is still so large in 
first hands that a material curtailment of 
production is probably the wisest course 
that can be adopted by manufacturers under 
the circumstances. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand at 
s2c. for 64x64s and 3 1-16@3é4c., for 56x60s., 
with some transactions in the latter goods at 
the inside tigures. 

Prints have ruled quiet in agents’ hands, 
aside from popular makes of shirtings, in 
which a fair business was reported. The 
jobbing trade was rather better, but by no 
means active, selections having been chiefly 
restricted to small reassortments of choice 
fancies, suitings, 
such ‘off” 
figures. 


shirtings, et¢., and to 
styles as are selling at low 
Gincguams.—Agents continued to make 
fair deliveries of standard dress styles, 
back 
demand at first 
hands was comparatively light, the quieter 


chambrays, ete., in execution of 
orders; but the current 
condition of the jobbing trade having ren- 
Stocks 
of standard and fine ginghams continue in 


dered reassortments unnecessary. 


very good shape, and some of the very finest 
makes have lately been closed out on 
private terms. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady in- 
quiry for light 5ummer fabrics, as lace bro- 
result- 
but staple 
Cotton 
fabrics are jobbing freely, at low 
prices, by a few of the leading houzes. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for woolen 
brisk, though 
there has been an increase in the interest 
manifested in this line of goods. The low 
prices which have controlled the market of 
late have drawn out a demand for allowances 
by early purchasers. If the demand is not 
met there will be no great difficulty in claim- 
ing that the goods are not up to sample, 
which makes it particularly trying to all 
concerned. With the indecisions and un- 
certainties there is felt among the trade, it 
would be difficult to form an opinion as 
to the future of the market at this time; 
but the probabilities are that the present 
month will determine. 


cades, buntings, nuns’ veilings, ete., 
ing in a fair aggregate business; 
worsted fabrics were mostly quiet. 
‘*wash ” 


goods cannot be said to be 


Hostgry AND UNDERWEAR.—There are 
some buyers in the market who are looking 
around; but they have not taken much as 
yet. The feeling, however, is better, and 
there is some confidence that trade is start- 
ing up. There was some movement of 
cotton hosiery from stock, and some gauze 
shirtings were selling. In heavy weights 
there is « slight improvement. 

Carrsets.—Manufacturers are at present 
chiefly employed in the production of sam- 
ples for next season, and promise some 
striking novelties. Business during the 
week with jobbers was moderately fair, 
while among the retailers trade was some- 
what active. Prices have not been revised 
yet by manufacturers, but some goods were 
selling at lower prices by jobbers and re- 
tailers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The foreign goods department is, in the 
main, quiet, except in such goods as are 
applicable for trimmings, etc. Velvets, 
ribbons, and fabric gloves continue in ac- 
tive demand from jobbers and retailers, and 
certain goods, as cashmeres, etc., on which 
duties will be higher after July ist, are being 
actively delivered. Fair orders continue to 
be placed for next season’s delivery in silks, 
dress goods, and ladies’ cloths. The 
reorder demand for general assortments 
from retailers is quite small. Only the large 
retailers are having a good trade, and they 
are fairly well filled up by early purchases 
and their own importations. 

Linens AND Wuite Goops.—Business in 
linens is still very flat, though a few house- 
keeping linens are selling. Trade in white 
goods has somewhat improved, more par- 
ticularly in Summer dress materials, curtain 
nets, and some embroideries. It is reported 

. 


time to come, and the | 








that the latter are firmer in the European | 
markets. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same periods 
of the past years: 


For the week 1883. 1ss2. 
Entered at the port........... $1,747,798 $1,886,715 | 
Thrown on the market....... 1,343,684 1,696,153 | 

Since Jan. Ist. | 
Bntered at the port.......... 4,778,242 = 60,022,292 
Thrown on the market...... 52,904,398 59,933,010 | 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, June 4th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androse ogg * Langdon GB. ..36 11 
L..36 8%{/Lonsdale.......83 8 

= + 6-4 1746 ** Cambric 36 12 
Allendale... .. 6-4 16',|Masonville..... 36 Ohg 
OF See 7-4 20 |Nashua, > er ee} 4 
ere 84 22 = § Tecan 42 11 


Avondale .... ..36 sal “ W. ...45 1234 
Ballou & Son .36 - 


“ ...33 «? °Y. Mills”... "36 12 
Bay Mills...... 36 ol" “es Wt'r Twist 36 12!¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 1013) “« 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 97%) “ . 64 17} 
Boott, R....... 27 5%) “ 84 25 
Xi ..36 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 17 
‘ GC....36 9%) 4-4 21 
Cabot. . \7-8 634) - ...84 23 
© an geal 44 74) si -..94 26 
eer: 98 10s) « "7210-4 DBI 
© wanoudee 64 1134 “ ---Al-4 38 
UG isccndes 27 «+4 |Pequot.... ...54 16 
Clinton, Al....36 9 = --.6-4 20 
Dauntless......36 5! ‘ Standafd.. Lavinia 366«C«@ 
Dees 36 (10 nem, XX.36 Il, 
earless —- mae ees 35 «9 
F ruit of the Loom. ** ex. heavy.36 91g 
a SS ere 5-4 16 
7 “« 33 8h ~~ eeeceses 64 18 
“ toa. 8-4 273g 
Forestdale. ... .: me Weer - xennwnee 4 30 
ee 36 O66 ” sseaned 104 321¢ 
Gold Medal....36 7 “* heavy.. = 35 
“ ae 64 “ Nonp.. 12 
Great falls, s..31 ¢| Wamsutta : : 
eo 7 | - OXX.36 12 
“ 33 — | ** cambric.36 12 
Hill’s Se mp. Taae om: “d’blewarp36 12 
“ ..33 8 (|Washington....26 6 


o. 2 Ss 


Wi auregans, 100836 121¢ 
" o. ee 


* shirtcotton— 12 


“ - wae ae sg | ee 36 11 
Highland..... 360—C(9 ** cambric...— — 
MD. caccmacss 36 ©7}¢ Whitinsville...36 714 
Indian Orchard : . seeedd = 6} 

“ DW36 4 Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 934! A1.36 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 

Agawam, F.. .36 : Laconia... -10-4 26 

Atlantic, A.....36 o-.--11-4 2835 
“ 


Di.s0 M8 634 ——— hsnee 40 104 
= a Gl Meconcheatistin 
= TE és <s 6BB... .36 6 
= LL...36 614) eS Dives 2 


‘ V....31 Gul = 


2 
Stand. 36 714 
Appleton, A....36 7 
“ 


8 \Mystic River.. .36 


XX ..36 684) Nashua, fine O.. 1g 

* R. .. .36 7h¢ R....36 8 
Augusta.......36 7 | sad E....40 9% 
- wee +2030 §=6614 | “= CU... 48 1286 

“ A....27 5% Newmarket, a 36 «6 
Broadway. ....36 g D.36 84 
Bedford, R.....30 5 * G..36 6% 
Boott, C...... § 61g this N36 14 
ee ee 1% Pacific, Extra..36 173% 

“« M, fam.36 i 3) ES <« = 

de _ 40 a - 7-4 17 

Continental, C.36 % 84 21 

D.40— 88 8; va -.94 23 

Conestogo, D. .28 4 365 -- 410-4 26 
G...30 “ -. 11-4 284¢ 

o 8...33 as 5 -12-4 33 
- W...36 14 | oes Efine 39 «78% 
Dwight, X...... 30 "367 My 
de RE ‘ 884 si o.. -. 33 7% 
“oO 38 * &£ a 
Exeter, A...... 36 634 | Pepuot, A 36 «84 
ak en 33 574 | - .40 9% 

Ellerton. ....10-4 26 —_ i 4 
Great Kaus, BE. 36 uz ‘Pittsfield, Bins 5g 
Hill’sS’mp. [d’m45 ly Pocasset, C. “36 1% 
Indian Head. . .36 0....33 646 


ae 76 “ 3... O% 
= oe 1034 Stark, AA......36 8 


re ai 45 12! daa 36 (9 
Indian Orchard : “ sheavy....40 91¢ 
— =< Be ears 48 16 
” DW..36 8 arr ero 58 18 
se OY Bre 78 27g 
<« tkh..& aig OF aaa eee 86 — 
Lawrence, a 36 636 ‘Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
re - yon 25 
“ Xx” '36 814 | “9 30 
a XXX.40 9% - Ree 89 321¢ 
Langley, 8667 “ o veees 99 35 
 eueee 7-8 6 ag .-108 40 
waeod 34 5 [Wachusett .. 36 7% 
Laconia 2 2 ae 30 6% 
wows 8-4 21 “ oosee 
es 94 23 ” 48 18 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, Xx. —@11 (Park Mills, No. 
i OU eee 
Economy...... —@10 ~— Mills, No. 
Otis, apron. " @10%| 7 bcawebes +--—-@13 
Prodigy........—@11 york, Rixveinehas —@10 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston....... —@8 Otis, BB....... ——, 


Pearl River. . 





Bates 8 |Renfre 
Glasgow, checks—@ 734) White Mw f'gCo., 
Gloucester, n a 8 | ° 





Lancaster......—@ — |White M'f'gCo., 
Manchester. . --—@ 7%; fancy.. —@ 8 
STRIPES. 

American....— @ 9%¢ Otis, BB... @10 
-— @ll Thorndike, f vane @12 
“ fancy.— a | i es 
Columbian. ..— yea mg @ 9% 


Hamilton. ...— 13 


Whittenton. . o@108e 


a = es 
antin BROWN DRILLS, 
ppleton......— @8 Mass, D..... _~ 8 
Augusta @1\ Mass., G. _ 4 1% 
Boott......... - @8 Pepperell ~ @ 8X 
Laconia.... - @84 Stark, A..... - @8 
Langley, A... @8 Pelzer..... 30 @ 1% 
Langley, B...— @T7!¢\Piedmont.... @ The 
PRINTS. . 
Albion.........—@ 544 Manchester....—@ 6} 
American. ..... -@6 Merrimack, D..—@ 612 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (Mallory........ G@ 612 
Arnoid’s........—@ 634 Oriental....... -@ 6 
Cocheco....... @ or 5 Pacific......... @ 6% 
Dunnell’s faney—@ 617 Richmond's. @ 64 
Garner’s.......—(@ 5” Simpson’s solid He 
Gloucester... ..—@ ‘ eee -@ 6% 
OS ae (@ 61, Steel Rive r, fncy--@ % 
Hamilton...... @ € 4 Slate ’s soli 1s —@ 5g 
Knickerbocker, “(So uthbridge = 
fancy. - +00 -@ € a Shirtings. ....—@ 
Lancaster ......—@ | Windsor, fancy.—@ 614 
TICKINGS, 
Amoske sag, ACA.. 16 Methuen, AA. 15 
“44 20 “6 MA... 
sai | ae fl eee 7 
‘ ae 13 {Pearl River...... 15 
“ a 12. Pemberton, AA.. 1414 
“ ae 11 “6 B.... 1214 
“s vin 10%, “s E.... 10% 
” Passa 10 Swift River...... 814 
Cordis, AAA...32 14 Thorndike, A.... 84 
“© ACE, .32 16 6“ B.. 84 
cas No. 1..32 16 Willow Brook, a 
Hamilton, BT.... 1233¢| No. 1......es. 17 
vad Deo. 10'5 York sca ginceate 32 16% 
Lewiston, A...86 1714; “ ..... .. 30 131; 


RIDLEY'’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


STRAW GOODS 


at uncommon prices that will allow the 
paying of car or stage fare and still 
show a considerable saving. 
BLACK CHIPS, oon ORED CHIPS, WHITE CHIPS, 


COLORED matt i NS, BLACK MILANS, COLORED 
EASTERN BRA 


ALL AT 21¢. 


FORMER PRICES 89c., 97c., AND COLOR 
RA FINE CHIPS, IN ORS hg 
SHA ES, AT 49c.; FORMER PRICES a 75 AND $2.56 


SCHOOL AND SAILOR HATS, 


CHENILLE AND RIBBON TRIMMED; ALSO pt 
RAC TRIMMED A'l 49c.; FORMER PRICES 85c, AND 


1.05. 


ROUGH AND READY, 


IN W ar AND COLORS, IN LATEST STYLES 
ND SHAPES, lic., EACH, AND UP 


LEGHOR N FLOPS. 


ALSO WHITE FAYAL HATS, WHITE SPLIT 
STRAWS, COLORED PIPING HATS, 


ALL AT 21 CENTS. 


DRESS SILKS. 


24-INCH a 0 TS ae $1 08 
OSITIVELY WORTH $1.50, 


50 rupees ana BROCADED SATINES —, 
bec dccecegestes: PURSebeansensesnoneestoterséced 1 ¢ 


HAVE BEEN $1.50. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES. 


a I eects coiacented 94e, 
FORMER PRICE ‘$1.35. 
i I ross cervane $1 05 


FORMER PRICE $1.35. 
4,00 YARDS AT 
FORMER PR 
2,700 YARDS AT = 
FORMER PRICE $1.85. 
TF . Sevccecees $1 42 
FORMER PRICE $2.25. 
2,500 YARDS AT 
FORMER PRICE # 


SUMMMER SILKS, 


89c., 49c., B5c., 65c., and Tie. 


FOULARDS AT THE SAME PRICES. 

6,000 YARDS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES IN FOU- 
LARDS, EVERY PATTERN IN DOT, FLOWER, 
AND FIGURES, AT 65¢. 


Examine our Colored Rhadames and Gros 
Grain Silks; alse our Black and Col- 
ored Brocaded Silks, AU at 
Equally Low Prices. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


15c. Single Number, oF 0c. per annum, Quar- 


Orders by Mail W ‘ell Attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,313 to 321 Grand St, 


56, 58, 60, 'to 70 ALLEN ea a 61, and 63 oncuanD 
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HARDENBERGH & CO., 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
on a Newand Lasse Stock of Choice and Carefully 


tA RPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS., 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
Also, LA — 


erat 


ti on. 


28 
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B,J. DENNING & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL.) 

Will, during the month make large reduc- 
tions in all their departments to close out 
at once the remainder of this season’s im- 
portations, and will add the following 
GREAT BARGAINS, recently secured for 
these sales at prices much below the impor- 


“SILKS, 


BLACK SILKS AT 60c., 75c., $1, 31.25, $1.50, 
#1.75, #2; REDUCED FROM 75c., $1, #1.25, 
#1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, RESPECTIVELY. 

BLACK RHADAMES, #1, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50; 
REDUCED FROM $1.25, $1.50, #1.85, $2.25, 
RESPECTIVELY. 

CHECKED AND STRIPED SUMMER SILKS IN 
TAFFETA FINISH at 65c.; REDUCED FROM 85c. 

CHECKED LOUISINE AND SURAH SILK, 75e.s 
REDUCED FROM #1 PER YARD. 

FOULARDS IN ALL THE NEW SHADES AND 
DESIGNS, 24 INCHES WIDE, AT 50c.3; REDUCED 
FROM 85c. PER YARD. 

COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, THE VERY NEW- 
EST SHADES, AT 85c., $1, $1.10, $1.25, 81.35; 
REDUCED FROM #1, $1.25, $1.35, #1.50,; 
$1.75. 

ALSO BLACK AND COLORED BROCADED SILKS 
AND GRENADINES IN GREAT VARIETY AT 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


50 PIECES CREAM, WHITE, AND LIGHT SHADES 
OF KHYBER CLOTH AT 50c.; REDUCED 
FROM 65c. PER YARD. 

50 PIECES CHECKED AND PLAID CHEVIOTS AT 
50c.; REDUCED FROM 75c. PER YARD. 

100 PIECES ILLUMINATED CHEVIOTS AT 50c.; 
REDUCED FROM 85c. PER YARD. THE BAL- 
ANCE OF EMBROIDERED ROBES, CONSIST- 
ING OF NUN’S VEILINGS, BATISTES, CASH- 
MERE, PONGEE, ETC., HAVE ALSO BEEN 
LARGELY REDUCED. 





Fine White Dress Materials. 

300 PIECES DOTTED AND FIGURED SWISS, 15¢c.: 
RECENT PRICE, 35c. PER YARD. 

200 PIECES EMBROIDERED SWISS, 20c.: RE- 
CENT PRICE, 40c. PER YARD. 

100 PIECES CHECKED NAINSOOK AT 10c¢. AND 
15c. PER YARD. 

150 LACE PIQUE, tlc. KECENT PRICE, 15c. 
PER YARD. SPECIAL LOT OF INDIA LINEN, 
15c, PER YARD. ALSO A LARGE VARIETY 
OF FIGURED LINEN LAWNS. 


JERSEYS. 


100 FINE STOCRIBEITE JERSEYS, REGULAR 


» 2.5 
150 SUPERIOR FITTING GARMENTS, WITH SAT- 
BOWS, 4.75 EACH; REDUCED FROM 


100 ts rine ee TY AT #6; REDUCED 
OM $7.30 E. 

WE HAVE ADDED LARGELYTO OUR 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT, 
AND WILL OF FER A COMPLETE S10CK 
OF MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESS- 
ES IN TOILLE DES INDES, PERSIAN 
MULL, ORGANDIE, AND LACE, IN 
SIZES FROM 470 16 YEARS, EXCELL- 
ING IN STYLE AND WORKMANSHIP 
ANYTHING HERETOFORE OF FERED. 


EREAFTER ALL DRY e00ns BOUGHT OF US 
CH THE LOW at PRIC ES 
t CITY, WILL BE DELIV ERED AT ANY AC. 
¥ BLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 
JF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS Gnenee. 

IR. RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR “ROMP AND CARE. 
FUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 1 Oth Sts. 


BLACK SILKS, 
Brocades, Grenadines, 





MOURNING GOODS, 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Catalogue of made-up goods forwarded upon applica- 
ti on. 


J. N. COLLINS, 


32 WEST 14th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


RIBBONS. 


A LARGE LOT OF 7-INCH ALL-SILK 
SASH RIBBONS, 55c. PER YARD; 
REDUCED FROM 81. 

Samples sent by mail. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 284 St., and 19 West 22d St, 
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R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE cuolcEeT a Tite 


RIALS. ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT, I 


ORS, IN U NT 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS 


SAN BE FOUND THAN WE ARE NOW DISPLAY. 
ING. THEY ARE MADE BY THE MOST RELIABLE 
FOREIGN AND aid eee MANUFACTURERS. 
AND SOLD AT THE. BY ~<a FRICES IN THIS 


DRESS GOODS 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY. UN 
AND COLORS IN. FRENCH 
HAIR, VIGOGNES, 8 
Eber ES’ 
c 


Oo 


3 Pha 
ARMURES, BUN « OTH FL AN: 


7 
NEL si 

NUNS VEILING, IN ALL, Di: 
WIDTH, AND TED ALL W 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITC mw AR ES RING T1088, BATTLE DORE, 
Erc., Etc., AND THE Fe ye 


LAWN POOL, 


AT PRICES LOWES. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 


CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SALE, 


TO CLOSE OUT Quiet y Apecunt PURCHASE, 
500 PIECES TAPESTRY Re ast. -" THIS SEASON'S 


TLE AN 
MANU FACTU ER's WHOLESAL E PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


Ac ARGO JUST BEC EIVE 
1,000 ROLLS WHITE AT #6 PE 
2,000 ROL * RED CHECK ASD FANCY 
10 PER ROLL OF 40 TAR 
A FULL tint FINE 
SOLID COLORS 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue 
GREAT SLAUGHTER 


IN FANCY 


vale STRAW MATTINGS, 


HAVE B. } 
He OREN AUSTIN TRADE SALES THIS 


at ‘n 
SEA 


ND WILL ILD WITHOUT REG 
TO OST oF IMPORTATION. a — 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET 


IRA PEREGO, 


SHiIRTs, 


Special Orders 
AT 

Short Notice. 

PERFECT FIT. 





RAW GOODS’ FOR BOTH 


CLU pine AL Lenapes 
5 MERE, 


28, FU LL gee BLE 


Ww - V ERY POPULAR 


aay AT ANY Bain 
ABSON. 


Bove OF 40 YARDS. 
MATTINGS 


Ds 
FANCY PATTERNS AND 


and 13th St. 


$1, $1.25. $1.50. 


128 and 130 Falton 








Ducks, per Ib...... 





. 
Weekly Mlarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, Jiwne Let, 1888.) 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 84 @I11 

Santos, Choice to —_aenercp entra 9X @ 9% 

ih ctncbetpsechantas auesstesene 15 @24% 

iiss cand nhac aacekw wee 23 @24 

MID 0464500 Swideseseneeesseess 9 @14 

I in 6cdensdncd cecqnssendexas 9 @13 

PEA. 

RN eet ald caukesensinsunerenes 18 @40 

Femme TSAR. .....cccccsscoesscecceses 10 @60 

Sc 0 6:010:00 0 09 000 00snsypdvesserdccer 12 @45 

GOMBOWERE. «0.0 occ cccccccccccecvcess 25 @60 

Gs cbc v teen eccthsiesoueteneueds 15 @60 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.............+-+: 8 @ 8% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............2-eeeeee 9g@ 
Crushed...... pa tkvoses dueeee — @ 94 
|” ER RRR 9K@ Y'¢ 

ne cies. gnaw ousted 8 15-16@ 9 

Waire.—Standard Bivsdiccvcesssscubie — @ 8% 

ON ere ree 714@ 7 

ES LD ee ae 74y@ 7 

ee ee 6%@ 7} 
MOLASSES. 

SR UU nine dk éseneceeavenasotnhtaee 26 @30 
Pe cidetcnasaonberwaeeneen 30 @34 
eer 

Porto Rico..... ‘ciameeeacinnnieels 35 @55 

New Orleans, new crop. a sO 

FISH. 

George's Cod (new), per qtl...@— — @ #6 00 

Grand Bank Cod........... ede f@ 5 25 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 13 50 @ 16 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 50 @ 14 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 850 @ 975 

Herring, per box............0 2 @ — 30 

- 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

Frovur: 

Sour Extras and Patents. .€3 50 @#4 50 
eee 305 @ 3 70 
Superfine Spring........... 345 @ 3 90 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,T., Super- 
of) rr 385 @ 4 2 
State Extra brands..... 425 @ 4 30 
Western Spring Wheat, ext'a 4.25 @ 435 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 5 35 @ 5 70 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 5 70 @ 7 50 
Good to Choice Spring 

Wheat, Extras........... 435 @ 445 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 

a ceiee ned anda ae as 475 @ 5 40 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 30 @ 4 50 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ind.) 4 35 @ 5 35 
St. Louis, Family......... 470 @ 5 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5 20° @ 5 70 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 450 @ 5 50 
Winter Wheat, ‘Patents’. 565 @ 7 60 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 440 @ 5 40 

SouTHERN FLovr : 
aa sain dat cae ekens 560 @ 6 
Di kcrccaas, saacean 575 @ 6 75 
Ds seecae cee saab 90 @ 6 20 
tyvE Fiovur: 

aaa 2530 @2 9 
a eee 350 @ 3 75 

Conn MEAL: 

0 ere 2530 @ 3 

Brandywine........... ... $3 & 

RRS eee .335 @—- — 

GRAIN 
WHEAT 

Wo an nunasetnkeecrs #1 25!¢@ 1 28 
sie RE See 105 @— -- 

BS ne aniniten acacia 119 @1 29 

Cory : 

EEG ci poeaecescbenee - 44@ 66 
Ee ree eee — 68 @— 70 
a — 67 @- 

Oats: 

0 eee — 50},@— 60 
OO re cocceeee 47K @ 47}¢ 
New York, Mixed.......... - 455¢@— 465 

Rye: 

eee 79 @ 
a eer —%73 @— 1 

BEans: 

LT iad eudcbeeae . 230 @- 
wat icwubeesedaes 250 @- 
GS 5c eweinan hss ctaaews «- 230 @ 2 35 

Pras: 

Green, 1882, # bush..... .. 120 @1 25 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2- 

Ere ae 200 @ 2 2 
PROVISIONS 

Pork : 

OS rrr rer #20 00 @#20 50 
Eee 16 50 @ 17 00 
Prime Mess............. 18 75 @ 19 25 
rr 21 50 @ 21 75 

Bacon : 

Short Clear -eoe-+- 11 3744,@ 11 50 
BORE CHER... cccccsccces BA Oe WS 
SE I xiii ddeexo-ex 11 374@ — — 

Cur Meats: 

Smoked Hams......... -13 @ — 13% 

Smoked Shoulders....... — 9{@ — 9} 

Smoked Strips........... -M4 @ — 16 
MILL FEED 

Sisk dicevinsebedssedrens $x #14 00 @#15 00 

ery ere ee Pee 14 00 @ 15 00 

SR re ren 15 00 @ 16 00 

EC heks doeaka a stedeuey nnn 16 00 @ 18 00 

DMGIL. c«Chbenes Soadboe secs 18 00 @ 20 00 

OS er piuagibend 19 00 @ 20 00 

EAS REY oe 29 00 @ 3 00 
SN cccccnshesbuks kone 27 00 @ 2 00 
ES Dadestvdccsbaseenes 23 00 @ 24 00 

HAY AND STRAW 

Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... 55 @e— 60 

Timothy, ~ ah ae pee 9 @ — % 

Clover, ized, ? —60 @ — 6 

Oat Straw, 3 “ — @-—#@ 

Long Rye Straw, “ as ~—55 @— WO 

Short Rye Xtraw, bed “ -—— @— #0 

dinmmenniecigedoamline nici 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








CHEESE. 


State, Factory, fine...... 2 th 12 @14 

| Good to prime... ..... devce cnneesieies 7 @10 
Fair to good... .2....6055- ecko @7 
Ohio Factory, ‘flat fine Linnean cele ----ll @ll\ 
Flat, good to prime............ acdbove 7 @%%%§ 
Skimmed Creamery............++.0+5 — @T% 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 7 @ 

RGGS, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by.. @18 
State and Pennsylvania........... 9s@! +4 
Western and Canadian......... . 18Y¥@l9 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $11 50 re 55 
ae eeeteyie 11 15 _ 
| SRE eel Be 11 50 4 12 50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry prume............++ — 15 @— 16 

| Spring Chickens, near by. see 380 @— 35 

Rg... 8. ASH 14 @— 15 

* State 


and Weste WRasivee -l4 @— Ub 
chiketnenen 18 @— 30 
VEGET ABLES, 


Asparagus, per dozen........... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate......— 75 @ 1 00 
Cabbage, South, per bbl......... 1 00 @ 50 


Potatoes, Bermudas, new........ 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 


2 

1 

} 1 

6 6 50 

275 @ 3 00 

2 00 @ 2 75 

4 5 
2 
2 
2 


Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches,.... 00 @ 00 
Green Peas, South, ms -— 15 @ 2 50 
String Beans, South ** = * --- 150 @ 2 00 


Tomatoes, Fla., per bush .... 100 @ 2 00 
= Bermuda, per box, . 40 @— 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 


Strawberrica, Jersey........... #10 @6 4 
Strawberries, Southern 7 qt..... 6 @ 10 
| Cherries, Sonth..... ry a 20 


Apples, Russetts $00 @ 500 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl. . 4500 @ 600 
Apples, inferior, per bbl, ... 200 @ 300 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd, 


ES Se pe No@ 0% 
DOMESTIC pki RET 

Apples, Slieed......... @ 94g 

Paencmet, Peeled ....ccccsccccssere aie Vy 

Peaches, Unpeeled 5 oan S'@ 61g 
Blackberries... . 8i¢@— 9 
eee 27 @ 28 
| Huckleberries. ee 13 @ i3} 

CATTLE MARKE ', 

Beef, dressed... ail 94 @—11 

Western, heavy we ‘the ra, 6 @ 64 
Mixed, Western A i',@ 6 
“ Jersey and near-by. 5'4@-- 6 
Spring TP Saar ee aN Yig@-—W 


Live Calves, prime..... piecewen 7 @— Ty 


- fair to good..... 6 @— 61, 
sa ” buttermilk fed.. V,@ 5 
2 ™ common... sees 5 @ 6 
Dre ance Veals, good to fine..... 9 @ 9 
ee 10 @—104¢ 
Hogs. In@ 0% 
" 7 75 @ 8 20 


ca , ee 
dressed, per ae 
~~ 


WOOL MARKET. 


Indiana Medium, unwashed 


os Fine, lima to 26 @27 
“ Coarse and quarter ‘blood. ..20 @2s 
N. Y., Mich., and ol. ., Washed X and 
ME bias 1x 14085 a bW te hae esee eek 35 @40 
N. JY, Mich., ‘and Ind., No, Diets ie% 40 @45 
- ae 35 @w40 
sad * common,......28 @3$s 
Ohio, Ten nn., and W. Va. X and zx, 40 @43 
ae 43° @45 
“ . - Bee. 4 @46 
us “ . Beas 35 @40 
= oe * common,....80 @34 
surry at value, 
- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 


Soluble Pacific Guano... 
Listers’ Stand, 


“ 


@45 00 
Superphosphate 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @85 00 


“ U.S. Phosphate........ 29 00 @80 50 
* Ground Bone,..........31 00 @838 60 
id Crescent Bone. (ee eiawe 29 00 @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer... .. 45 00 @48 00 
‘** Tobacco Fertilizer... . 47 00 @50 00 
‘Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @3865 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“* Wheat teensy 50 00 
“ Coe MH 6 cvesaisks 51 00 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
»hosphate Fertilizer. 45 00 


“ 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 60 
Specialities compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lota leas 
than car-load)........... 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 38 00 
** Acid Phosphate... .. ‘aie 27 00 
“*  Atomized "hosphate. . se 24 00 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 85 00 
Baugh’s ‘Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
[emg ae F 2,000 Ibs... ......0 25 00 
Baugh’s rranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 88 00 
no "Export Bone, per 2,000 
Abd 9g Ro RM glen ech lions 31 00 @33 00 
Forrester’ # Potato Manure...... 50 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ,.,.., b2 560 
Forrester’s Grass = 0 bale 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............... 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 46 00 @48 00 
Guano, Pe ray’ n, rectific d, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Sa 
(2,240 =e +--+. 52 00 @64 00 
Bone, round fine, average vee 30 00 @81 00 
lved, high grade......— — @27 00 
Gerinan Potash Salta, Kainit..... 710 @ 7 20 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 0 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
DM 04 dnstastanhed e —-—@1 66 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 400 
D Blood, per unit........... — @ 2 8 
ASHES,— We quote 6@— cents per Pot 


g 


— @6%% tor Peart. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
& 00., 


Btreets, Kew Yors. 
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Ansurance, 
THE USE OF IT. 


Possisty it may have occurred to some 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT to mildly won- 
der why the subject of insurance is assigned 
to a regular department, year after year, 
and possibly some begrudge it the space, 
which they would rather see given to some 
more entertaining matter. The time may 
come—mankind having grown wiser—when 
care will make fireinsurance of comparative- 
ly smallconcern. The time may also conceiv- 
though only in 
when life insurance also will 
be of less account. But now property in- 
surance lies at the foundation of all industry, 
and its withdrawal would paralyze every 
thing. On its side, life insurance justly claims 
to be the supporter of law, industry, thrift, 
and good morals. It is easy to underrate 
and rail at these systems, now that we have 
them; but, if they were withdrawn, a confu- 
sion wonld follow which could be remedied 
only by constructing another system (neces 
sarily a copy of the old) to take their place. 


ably come- a much more 


advanced age- 


Are the services and value of insurance 
companies appreciated? They are not 
benevolent institutions. Nobody but a 


swindler, whether he puts on the guise of a 
corporation or not, pretends to be doing 
business primarily to benefit others. No- 
body holds or buys insurance stocks except 
for profit, and if the classes who take poli- 
cies did not pay for them, in the long run, 
something more than the and work- 
ing expenses come to, there would not beany 
companies. Nobody pretends that life-in- 
surance companies are ‘‘ doinga great work 
of beneficence” which should shield them 
from full legal responsibility, just taxation, 
or fair criticism. They are, like the rest, 
and like all of us, business concerns, which 
must needs follow business rules and not 
trade on Yet, are insurance 
companies adequately appreciated, as such? 
Hardly, we think. We find legislatures, 
regularly as every session comes, either 
enacting or threatening them with more 
taxing, restrictive, or interfering laws; the 
‘‘strike” aiming at them; courts prone to 
construe their contrac tsunfaverably tothem, 
even when the ohngeage and the intent seem 
equally clear; the average jury almost sure 
to find verdicts against them; newspapers 
not slow to fall in with popular notions by 
denouncing them; all the ‘‘ monopoly” 
outcries leveled at them, regardless of the 
fact that they do not possess a single quality 
of monopoly; and, generally, an apparent 
presumption that, if they were not con- 
stantly watched and restrained by law, they 
would devour the whole public. It is not 
supposed that American citizens would buy 
wooden hams if offered; and the law has 
left them fo distinguish between hams. It 
is supposed that men can make their own 
contracts for themselves better than others 
it for them; yet the assumption 
somehow is that men are children when 
they make insurance contracts, and are 
saved only by grace of statute from being 
bodily by greedy insurance 


losses 


sentiment. 


can do 


swallowed 
monopolies. 
Are insurance contracts understood in 
the essence of them? Hardly, we think. 
We find Wisconsin originating, and other 
states copying, what is rather vaguely 
known as ‘‘ valued policy ” laws, the ‘‘ mo- 
tive” of which is that, when a man has 
paid for his policy, he has made a bet with 
the company, at heavy odds—say $10 
against $1,000—that his property will burn, 
and that, if it does burn, he has won the 
bet and wants his $1,000. It is apparently 
not understood clearly that the amount 
named in the policy is only the maximum 
of liability, whioh is further limited by the 
actual loss sustained; that insurance is 
for indemnity, not for profit, so that if a 
man manages to get larger policies than he 
ought to have, or happens to have a fire 
when he has little property on hand, he is 
not entitled to collect the entire amount 
named, merely because he had paid for it. 
Is it understood that nobody has any right 
toa policy on the life of another, unless the 
death of that other will harm him pecuni- 
arily? The still-continuing prevalence of 
speculative life ‘‘ insurance” can answer this 
question. Is it understood that, when a man 
takes a policy on his life, he must pay for it? 
Hardly, or people who want to retire would 
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be less aie to assume that they ought to 
have repaid them all, or nearly all, they 
have paid in. 

For a number of years Tue INDEPENDENT 
has been trying to convince the public, by en- 
lightening, of the real nature and functions 
of insurance companies. Now and then 
somebody, with more candor than courtesy, 
has suggested that it advocates life in- 
surance of what is called the * old-line” 
school and opposes the assessment class be- 
cause the ‘‘old-line” companies have sub- 
sidized it, while the humble co-operatives 
have no funds for favors. The explanation 
is quite adequate, if t:ue; and we do not 
feel called upon to say that it is not true. 
Let Tuk INDEPENDENT speak for itself, as it 
But there 
is another explanation which is not so 
pointedly suggested—that Tue INDEPENDENT 
supports genuine life insurance because that 
is good, and opposes the sham because it is 
sham. 


has been long enough known, 


The co-operatives, at least, do not 
All the money 
has ever got together would 


try to buy these columns. 
the scheme 
not suffice to soften the ruggedness of the 
facts about it, which this journal will pub- 
lish so long as that folly finds victims. 

The use of this department is proved by 
the misconception and credulity which we 
have found, and expect for many years yet 
to find, a perennial trouble. 


> 


ONE WHO IS NOT “ DISSATIS- 
FIED! P 


Tue following letter is inserted here, not 
because it contains anything new, but be- 
cause it bears internal evidence of being’ the 
unvarnished statement of facts it professes 
to be and because, further, it is a little 
How any man, whatever 
his own personal impressions of the sub- 
ject, can venture to deny that life insur- 
ance is practically a good thing, would be 
inexplicable but for the habit people have 
of jumping at conclusions without stopping 
to think whither those conclusions must 
lead them. Men may sometimes assert that 
the world grows worse every year, or that 
commercial hanor has fled; but neither of 
these assertions can be true, because, if the 
first were true the whole plan of progressive 
development would be broken, and if the 
other were true, the commercial system 
could not hold together. So, if life insur- 
ance were not, on the whole, a good thing, 
it must follow that the American public, in 
all other matters shrewd and dollar-loving, 
have been for forty years paying money— 
with no slight self-denial—for what is not 
worth while. The incredulity which scouts 
life insurance as a humbug and swindle, is 
the most foolish c:edulity, because you can- 
not disbelieve in life insurance without be- 
lieving that most other people are fools and 
have not wit enough to find it out. 


timely just now. 


Eprtor or THE INDEPENDENT : 

I saw, in your issue of April 12th, a protest 
against life insurance, which, as well as your 
reply, I have carefully read. I regret to see such 
prejudice against so beneficent a system; for, 
though there may be abuses in some cases, and 
though all companies may not be equally reliable, 
yet there is so much to be said in favor of the 
system that I cannot forbear writing a word on 
the subject. 

Let me tell you the facts as developed in our 
own family. My father, at about the age of 
fifty, took out a policy for the benefit of his wife 
and daughters then at home, of whom I am one 
still remaining at home. Of course, at that age, 
the premium was higher than fora younger man, 
At that time he owned a pleasant, well-appointed 
residence, with grounds free from all incum- 
brance, and had a moderate amount of capital 
invested in a fairly prosperous business. After a 
time a heavy business loss occurred, and he was 
obliged to hire money to keep along, at the same 
time putting a mortgage on our home. This he 
never was able to lift ; but sacredly kept up his life 
insurance policy for about fifteen years, when his 
death occurred, and the amount was promptly 
paid over to his family. With this sum the 
mortgage was removed, while, without this, the 
home must have been sacrificed to other de- 
mands. And now, with a comfortable home, 
secured by the forethought of a life-insurance 
policy, have we not reason to commend the sys- 
tem to others ? 

It is quite probable that the amount paid on 
the policy, with the interest accruing, may have 
been nearly as much as what was at last received ; 
but would these yearly sums as likely been saved 
for the future time of need in any other way? 
It isa “help one another” system, whatever the 
personal benefit may or may not be, 





Only the other day a young man was buried 


here, leaving a wife and child, almost wholly un- 
provided for. A fair salary gave them a good 
living ; but there had been no time to accumulate 
a surplus. ‘‘Was there a life insurance?” we at 
once asked. No;the young wife had opposed 
such a plan when he had mentioned it; had felt, 
as some do, a superstitious fear of insurance, 
and so it had been neglected. How 
wishes now that she had urged the plan; 
is evident that death comes not the 
stays the longer on this account. 

The idea with some is, that if a policy-holder 
lives to extreme age, or if illness or misfortune 
prevent yearly payments, the insurance is a 
hindrance rather than a help to the family. 
But is not this possibility provided for on long- 
running policies? I believe, in most companies, 
it is. If so, is not a policy in a good company a 
security to @ man’s survivors? 


much she 
for it 
sooner or 


A BENEFICIARY. 
al 


LA METROPOLE RE-INSURED. 

“Tue entire United States business of La Metro- 
pole Insurance Company, of Paris, has been re- 
insured in the Niagara Insurance Company of 
New York, and the Metropole ceases operations in 
this field from this time. The negotiations for 
the re-insurance were completed on Saturday by 
Mr. John C. Paige, the United States manager. 
All things considered, the Metropole’s business 
in the United States has not been unsuccessful, 
and it is due to Mr. Paige to say that his man- 
agement has been popular, energetic, and skillful 
in the highest degree. The re-insurance is ef- 
fected, not because of dissatisfaction at the home 
office with the business done here, but because 
of the feeling of a majority in number of the 
shareholders that it would be better to confine 
the business to France. There has been no diffi- 
culty whatever in bringing about the re-insur- 
ance, and the Niagara was the only company 
treated with or offered the business. Of course 
all American policyholders are doubly protected, 
having the Metropole’s deposits here as security, 
with the Niagara’s large resources as an addi- 
tional guaranty. Thus passes out of the ranks 
of competition a third French company, and one 
whose whole record here has been honorable 
throughout, and whose management has been 
open to no adverse criticism.” 

We regret to find the above in The Bul- 
letin, as we are sorry to lose any insurance 
capital from this city, so much more being 
needed than we have. Particularly we re- 
gret the withdrawal of so strong a company 
as the La Metropole. 


-_ os 


Oxe of the Dwight life insurance cases 
(that against the Germania Life) came up 
on the 28th ult. in the New York Supreme 
Court at Norwich. Attorney-General Rus- 
sell, of defendant's counsel, moved an ad- 
journment on the ground of the absence of 
two important witnesses, one of whom, Dr. 
Swinburne, was present at the examination 
immediately preceding Dwight’s death, and 
at the post-mortem, the other, W. S. Spauld- 
ing, in whose hotel Dwight died. The ad- 
journment was granted and the case set 
down for the third Monday in August. 





1851. THE 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before sore imeuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretar, 
Jou B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agenctes. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


OO eee ee | $16,432.181 85 
ee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS, M, GIBBENS, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


fie Eatnalel Soawores, of ete MANAGEMENT ama 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
. BROSNAN, President. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH 1883. 








T. 
. P. FRALEIGH, somes 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 









uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Ee ies not marked off Ist 
i RD dae tacnscevscccctocnetsnns 1,516,844 8 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1882, to 8lst December, 1882............ $4,390,306 Su 
a paid during the same si tis 
Schingicbesenciacecesal 82, 2,013,767 35 
Returns of Premi- el 
ums —- Ex- 
penses.. "$8823, 304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Lon » Bank, a other Sto =. $8,974,558 00 
8 secure: 75,500 
Real Estate and hai ” ” 
taka daascnncoedanadsiee ces 531,118 16 
Premium Baees and Bills Receivable...” 1,726,575 02 
EE i dentitttcinadenisinwnwidegansvteises 364,923 85 
Phin diethsclntiietutaniiisitiadibleueens ~ $13,171,675 02 





————=> 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date. all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


e year 
= which hr vertiicatas - eee 


‘J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
raver: 


J.D. JONE HARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES BEN NIS, HORACE GRAY, . 
H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOXNE, 
DAVID LANE CHAE as MARITAL LL 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LAN 
A. A. RAVEN. EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURG JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Osta Lo i FIELD, CHARLES D-LEVERIC 
H, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIA 2 
THOMAS ¥. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
C.A HA HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILRIAME H.W EBB. JOHN L. RIKER, 


N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860, 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, “% on 1882 


CASH CA FATA 1 oe Pe eee 
Rese rve for Rein 2 ?:, 
33 $342 : 
Policyholders in thse Company pom, “ve 80.1, 0.180 $3 
‘ion under tie Cnartntics of the 


NEW YORK SAFET Y FUND LAW. 
TER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, et He 
THE CONTINENTAL 
UNE ea 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
“vice President” 
& R. Bemcuea 

, Secretary. aa 
The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
anata: > 

















By Jer, 1e 1888. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL BATE 
Cash c oor 7 % ou 
re or reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
oa ‘ claims on 684,908 16 
urplus 
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: The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, January Ist, 1882..............00 0. cece eens iovmeineel #41,511,949 03 


INCOME. 
I Grn ids anes s cease eal isa naran nampa emacrnabndmged at #8, 922,369 08 
Interest, Kents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of | 
ERE a REAR Ra Apt Te 2,956,802 33—#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


——aa 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................0-ccccceccccesceereteces #2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... ........ 2. cece cece cece cece eeeeee 2,841,044 83 
IN ai 55s chocan die waebecnceukud coves besrasevikeeyersssweet 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders ° . . ° ° - €5,977,541 56 
Dividend on Capital................... : epithe aka weuts soap Wika rede Combs aed 7,000 00 
a ia nase RW are ke eee bare dd eka OREO SD wiles ; 891,423 49 
en cak kes keeeanes+adnneinnesekgdea des eadhe et aokee 883,547 82 
ee I css sv no acwive edgsicwssi as cGeNe seus aes Nee kuen yas auce 102,026 03 


ToTraL DisBURSEMENTS.. 


Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1482. . $45,529,581 54 


ASSETS. 

IIL). 5 cc ocadned posed acuta eee anna man cemuanmeaeeiaas ois 

New — Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
IN, <ciicivianeucanh has dnimen te aanmeed aden aomimamas ibaa eT Aekia das 

United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
ee Ee eer ee ee ee eee 

Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, #13,291,618)..................... 

A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Ste 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


11,286,129 27 
5,730,143 84 


10,417,000 


Ue RN © I SOUND GID ik wie vesicincce cee cnncesicessecescsesecccss 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

Ne accmcncasnenes ace swans er er eee 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums...............060eece eee e cece ecevececures 26,468 42 


#45,529,581 54 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost..........0..ccecccccccecccccececeeceecs 896,388 03 
Interests I NE SI i an teenie whe nh danaGndeiadbcitakeusaes 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 60 
IN oo conde ccuriacs iat natcancespseretebiennt acdvesaenaesiees e 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 ° » m ° - $48,025,750 86 
TotaL LraBixitiEs, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
ie Tas Ee I Seah ctniccsraciosesnses sd cenbbdensesasicnets aby RaSh 37,367,076 39 | 

Total Undivided Surplus - : . $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is €5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - + 7 . $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - . - - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organizatien of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 

The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable [IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policiesin the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 





policies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums | 
xperience | 


become due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American 
Table of Mortality, with 41¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, } A : 
.  J.G.VANCISE, | { Actuaries. 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex d the ac ts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
BOARD OF 


Joun A, STEWART, 





DIRECTORS, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 

Buildings: | and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve fer reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve fer all other claims.... 368,545 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 UO 
Se IE nccncsacnnnsvvnssoonsaas 1,557,865 69 
Total 


bateishth de cote cb cndsodtinee conde $4.450,534 50 
This Company conducts its business under 

restrictions of New York Safety Fund Law. e 

twe Safety Funds together equal $1, le 





11,651,371 97 | 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
| F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 





GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 

| 8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYK B 

| WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRY 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAT RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

| THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. H. ARNOLD. CHARLES H. BOOTH, 

| HORACE B.CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 

| HO: , .C. J 

| SEYMOUR L. HUSTED Brats OHNSON 

E ORR 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

-L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, 

| E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W.LA INO. SLATER, 

| JAMES FRASE LAWRENCE TURNURE 

| HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DU CHER. Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY simple, 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

SAFE. Ms 200,000 surplus by New York rule. 
=. Over $10,600,000 safely invested 

State agents wanted. 

Local — wanted in every city and town. 

Apply direct to this Company. 


definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 








HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempe, Sec'y. J. L. Havsey, let Vice-Preet. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. Stones, 2d Vice. Preet. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Cash Capital.............00..0s++++++- 981,000,000 O00 
Resteve sor Toineprenee a x3 4 bf 
| Reserve r r le eeeecece 

| NET SCHPLUS CM 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist. 1882....$2.565 141 29 

B.S. WALCOTT, President. 

| I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 
| 












J. M. AL LEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


THE 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New Tork, 


Office, BRVANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $116,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary, 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 

Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 

The protection of life. Insurance sécured by pay- 
mente called for as deaths actually occur, Pay as you 
wo and get what you pay for, as in fire Yo 

Premiume to pay death claims and to create tee 
Special Reserve Wind, laced at once in trust for the 
policyholders, and can by no posal iality ” used for 
any purpose other than those for which the: wene pal’. 

Annus expenres limited to two dollars for each one 
thousand dollars insu . 

Claims by death occurring three years after death, 
incontestable for any cause, 


TABOR & HARRAH, 
115 Dearborn Mt., Chicago, Iil., Gen’l Agents. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN LIPE INSURANCE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 








$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 60., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SHSO,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is =n, a 
A | 


Policyholders exclusively. 


nd all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
CYHOLDERRS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, 


Surplus is divided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


| Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 
| 


| bave been paid by the Com 
The NEW YORK LI 


ny in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
was organized in 1846, has received from Policyholders over 6100,« 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


The amount 


id Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeda the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


| 
| OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 
| 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 


fourths per cent. 
due and unpaid Janua lat 
| EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


| 
| and its Invested Assets are increaving at the rate of about 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


on its a assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
1 Its yross Interest Receipta since organization have 

















































Henry B, Hype, 
Georce D. Morcan, 
GrorGe T. ADEE, 
Henry A. Hvrg.svrt, 
Wriu1am H. Foose, 
Wituiam A, WHEELOCK, 
Henry Day, 

Henry G. MarQuann, 
James W. ALEXANDER, 
Henry 8. TERBELL, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, 
Roserat Buss, 
Dante D. Lorp, 
James M. Haratep, 
Horace Porter, 


U. 8. Grant, 

Joun D. Jones, 

Rost. Lenox Kennepy, 
Cuauncey M. Depew, 
Benzamin WILLIAMSON, 
Hewry M. ALEXANDER, 
Wri11aM WALKER, 
Grorce W. CARLETON, 
Gronce G. KELLoaa, 
Epwarp W. LAMBERT, 
B. F. Ranpourn, 

Josz F. pz NavaRRo, 
Jonx J. McCook, 

W. Warrrwnicar, 


James W. Avexanpenr, Vice-President. 
Samui Borrowsg, 2d Vice-President. 





Grorcr DeF. L. Day, 


ALANSON Trask, 
JouN SLOANE, 
AsSHBEL GREEN, 
Parker Haxpy, 
Henry V. Burien, 
E. Bouprxor Cox, 
OLiver Ames, 
Eustace C, Frrz, 
Boston. 
Tuomas A. Brpp.s, 
Grorce H. Srvart, 


SamMveL Borrowsg, 
Steruex H. Pxau.ips, 
Samvei W. Torrey, 
Cuanites G. Laxpon, 
Lous FirzGERaLp, 
Wim M. Buss. 


T. De Wirr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pont, 





During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


ixsued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or ectianaten upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 
Agents, or to 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANK“‘N, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
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Old and Noung. 


CRYING FOR THE MOON. 
BY LILLIE E. BARK. 


In the nurse’s arms one night, 
In the balmy month of June, 
Lay a baby, spent and tired 
With crying for the moon. 
And so loftily we smiled, 
Said, ** poor, silly little child! 
He'll know better soon.” 


Vainly had he tried to leap 
Up toward the glowin, sky, 
And because kind Love restrained 
He could only fret and cry ; 
And we said, and proudly smiled, 
* He'll know better, silly child! 
Better, by-and-by.” 


Will he? Please to tell me when ; 
I don’t think it will be soon. 
If he’s like moat other men 
He will always want the moon. 
As a Boy, he'll want the toys 
And ponies of far richer boys ; 
These will be his moon, 


As a Youth be in distress 
Por some beauty rich and fair, 
For some furniture or dress, 
For some toy he counteth rare. 
And far older men will say: 
** He'll grow wiser every day ; 


” 


Wiser, unaware. 


As a Man he'll sigh for wealth, 
Long for power, and hope for fame ; 
And because he gets them not 
Idly murmur, wrongly blame. 
Crying still for some great boon 
Far above him as the moon ; 
jabe and man the same. 


Oh, ‘tis well some mighty arm 
Js around us everywhere, 
Many a fall we all should have 
But for that strong, loving care ; 
For life has no greater boon 
Than the love that whispers ** No,” 
And that will not let us go 
When crying for the moon. 
New York Ciry. 
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BY MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON, 


In the year of our Lord 1854 Ferdinand 
Charles, one of the many princes of the 
house of Bourbon, was reigning in his 
Grand Duchy of Parma. -If a happy lot 
in life could have secured human virtue, he 
would have been one of the best, instead of 
one of the worst of men. His duchy lay in 
the loveliest part of Northern Italy. His 
subjects were among the gentlest and most 
uncomplaining of civilized peoples. He 
had been married young, to a French prin- 
cess (the sister of the Comte de Chambord), 
who is said to have been a model of beauty, 
goodness, and discretion, and she had 
brought him three lovely children. His 
mother, the Grand Duchess of Lucca, only 
eighteen years older than himself, was still 
living, and all her tenderness was poured 
out upon this son, who alone, of all her 
children, survived. With youth, health, 
and good looks (he was singularly hand- 
some), an adoring mother, a lovely wife 
and children, loyal subjects, and vast 
wealth, what was lacking to make up to 
him the sum of human felicity? It would 
seem nothing. Life stretched before Ferdi- 
pand, Grand Duke of Parma, fair as the 
fairest-smiling plain of his fair domain. 
His duties, it would seem, must have been 
easy. To treat his gentle, uncomplaining 
subjects with decent forbearance, to be 
faithful to his charming wife, to be a 
good son, a good father—this was all 
that was required of him. No _ heroic 
virtues and no special self-denial were 
appointed to him. It would seem that, 
in such circumstances as his, the mere 
abstinence from vice—which would, doubt- 
leas, have been counted to him as a virtue— 
would have been easy enough. But Ferdi- 
nand was apparently not of that.opinion. 
In his way he was destined, though uncon- 
sciously, to contribute to the liberation of 
Italy by making the yoke of his petty gov- 
ernment bear heavier upon the necks of his 
people than any of his forefathers had done. 
He became skilled in all the arts of govern- 
ment which could grind the faces of ‘his 
patient subjects, rigidin cruelty, abandoned 
to sensuality, ingenious in vice, until at last 
his very passing glance at women of what- 
ever rank became considered an insult, and 











as he passed through the streets of Parma 
not a hat was hfted to acknowledge his 
presence. He seems to have taken a fierce 
delight in pushing his wickedness to its 
furthest limit. The bulk of his subjects, 
meanwhile, shuddered at his name, and 
strove to forget, so far as they could, the 
yoke of his existence; but there was a 
minority who began seriously to contem- 
plate ridding their country of the tyrant. 
At that time there was living in one of the 
humblier streets of the city of Parma a man 
whom I will call Luigi Corsini, though Ido 
not assert that such is indeed his name, who 
was universally respected by his fellow- 
citizens for his honesty, integrity, and dig- 
nity of character. His sphere of life, how- 
ever, was too humble for him to attract 
much attention from his superiors in rank. 
Ile was a tailor, who by industry, economy, 
and good management had risen from being 
a journeyman to be a merchant tailor, and 
who, at the time my story begins, had already 
established several branch shops in neighbor- 
ing towns. This man belonged to a political 
society, the existence of which was at that 
time unsuspected in Parma, and in which, 
day after day, the evil condition of the coun- 
try and the possibility of delivering it from 
oppression was seriously deliberated. After 
many weeks and months of anxious thought 
it was unanimously resolved that but one 
mode of deliverance was possible in the 
existing state of things, and that mode was 
the assassination of the Grand Duke. Still, 
even after this decision was accepted as 
inevitable, more days, weeks, months even, 
rolled away before its execution was de- 
cided upon. 

It was past midnight on a cold Winter 
night of the year 1854, when, for the last 
time, the president of the society inquired if 
they were all agreed. 


A deep and long 
silence followed, 


was broken at 
last by a unanimous sign of affirmation. 
But no one volunteered for the dreadful 
duty of assassination; no one could be 
induced to volunteer; and it was finally 
resolved that the assassin should be chosen 
by lot. The lots were given out, and the 
fatal one fell to Luigi Corsini. An office 
more absolutely at variance with all that 
had hitherto been known of the man’s 
capacities could hardly have been imagined, 
and his blanched faee and quivering lips 
showed how painful it was to him, and 
caused the few lookers-on to fear that 
little in the way of daring resolutions could 
be looked for from him. Such signs of 
painful agitation as ie gave, however, were 
mute signs. He accepted his destined 
office in silence, and neither then nor after- 
ward admitted discussion or consultation 
on the subject. 

The society held one or two meetings 
after this, and the time for the assassination 
was fixed upon—the sixth of April. 


which 


In the meanwhile Corsini made himself 
acquainted with the interior of the palace, 
though how he accomplished this he could 
never afterward be induced to explain. He 
refused to take any measures for fligit, say- 
ing that he had a plan of his own to which 
he should adhere, and which he would con- 
fide to noone. During this time he was scru- 
pulously attentive to the details of his busi- 
ness, and was seen daily in his shop, in the 
street, in all his usual haunts, quiet, busy 
and self-contained as usual. It was at this 
time that an incident occurred which attract- 
ed much attention in Parma, and which 
was subsequently brought up at Corsini’s 
trial as strong ground forthe rancor which 
he was alleged to have cherished against the 
Duke. The incident was this: Some five 
weeks before the assassination, Corsini was 
passing through an archway in Parma, 
when the Duke drove up in his dog cart, 
and the foot passengers, of whom Corsini 
was one, drew against the wall to give Lim 
free passage. Unconsciously Corsini fixed 
so earnest a gaze upon him as he passed 
that every one present noticed it. The nar- 
row passageway obliged the Duke to drive 
slowly, and, catching Corsini's intense gaze, 
he returned it with one of insolent scorn, 
and, twirling his whip in the fashion of Ital- 
ian coachmen, he allowed.the end of the 
lash to recoil in Corsini’ face, wheaeit left 
a wélt which did not disappear for days. 

Neither then nor afterward did Corsini 
show any emotion or anger; but it was sup- 
posed that he felt the more. At any rate 
his fellow-citizens, his téllow sufferers, felt 





it for him. No flag of rebellion, no beacon 
fire, ever inflamed a more fierce hatred than 
did that crimson mark in the hearts of those 
who saw it. 


The fatal day arrived, and at an early 
hour Corsini drove out of Parma. He had 
various packages with him for a branch 
establishment which he possessed in a 
neighboring town, and he delayed unusually 
long at the dazio at the city gates to allow 
them to be opened and examined thorough- 
ly. He even left his vehicle there in the 
charge on one of his clerks while he re- 
turned for a few moments to his house to 
inquire for his wife, whom he had left 
ill, and on returning to the gates he 
demanded a passport, in case he should 
wish to enter the town after midnight 
(the gates were closed at that hour), 
saying that his wife was likely to be con- 
fined at any moment, and that, as he felt 
anxious about her, he should make an ef- 
fort to return in the course of the night. 
Ile had little difficulty in getting his pass- 
port, and did really drive to his shop in a 
town some thirty miles off. There, during 
most of the day, he busied himself as usual; 
perhaps a little more ostentatiously than 
usual. At any rate his proceedings excited 
no suspicion. At about four o’clock he 
left his shop on foot, saying that he was 
going toa village a little distance off on 
usiness and would soon return. He did 
not return; but this excited no remark, as 
he met a messenger at the entrance of the 
village who had been sent to summon him 
back to Parma because of his wife’s serious 
illness. Corsini ordered this man to go on 
to his shop and to take up some packages 
which he had prepared to take back to 
Parma, adding that he, in the meanwhile, 
would walk on at a quicker pace and that 
the man could follow and pick him up; 
that, if he were not found onthe road, it 
would be because he should have availed 
himself of a lift in some vehicle going 
back to Parma at a quicker rate. In that 
case the messenger could follow him slowly 
in order to rest his horse. In the meantime 
Corsini turned off the main road to a point 
where he found a horse saddled and bridled 
awaiting him, and at nine o’clock that 
night, disguised as a contadino bringing 
eggs to market (the following day was 
market day) he repassed the gates of Parma 
without question or special observation. 
He again changed his dress, though not at 
his own house, which, for reasons presently 
seen, he dared not approach. At eleven 
o’clock he was standing in the angle of a 
narrow passage in the royal palace which 
led to the Duke’s private apartments. This 
passage was long and dimly lighted. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, a sentinel was 
stationed at each end of the passage; but, 
for some reason, on this particular evening, 
the one who guarded the outer door was, 
for a few moments only, absent from his 
post. It was then that Corsini glided into 
the passage and waited, his stiletto in hand, 
in the shadow of the angle in the center. 
At that time he was dressed in black, and a 
black silk scarf was drawn up over his 
throat and face so as to conceal his feat- 
ures. Sbortly after midnight the Duke’s 
step was heard. He was going out. He 
stopped for a moment as he entered the 
passage to send back the equerry who ac- 
companied him for something he had for- 
gotten, and this circumstance saved Cor- 
sini’s life. As the Duke turned the angle 
of the passage Corsini sprang upon him 
and plunged his dagger into his heart. It 
was the work of an instant. The cry 
uttered by the Duke as he fell backward 
aroused the sentinel; but Corsini rushed 
upon him, threw him down, with one 
well-planted blow knocked him senseless, 
and leaped out of the corridor into the gar- 
den. 

Glancing behind him as he fled, he saw 
lights blazing along the palace front and 
heard the shouts of the populace as the news 
went forth, But he escaped, passed the gates 
of the city, and made his way into the open 
country. Toward two o'clock in the 
morning he entered a small cabaret some 
three miles out of Parma, and there found 
some men who were sitting late over a flask 
of wine and a game of cards. Corsini saluted 
them politely, sat down, and ordered some 
wine, and while he was leisurely drinking 
it was asked by one of the men if he had 
heard the news. He replied in the nega- 








tive and the men then told him of the 
Duke’s assassination, adding that the gates 
of Parma were closed, and no one was per- 
mitted to pass in or out. 

At this Corsini showed much surprise 
and annoyance, but.declared his intention 
to force the consign, stating, as he did so, 
his name and occupation, and adding that 
he had been obliged to leave Parma that 
morning on urgent business, that he had 
since heard that bis wife was dangerously 
ill, and that it was imperatively necessary 
for him to return home without delay. He 
was assured that it would be impossible to 
enter Parma that night. But he persisted 
in his determination, and the men were so 
doubtful of his success that they actually 
accompanied him to the city gates to see 
the result of his attempt. 

At the gates of Parma the same comedy 
was gone through with. Corsini showed 
the passport with which he had been fur- 
nished in the morning, but was told that 
it was not available because of the existing 
state of the city. He again declared his 
name and occupation, the name of the town 
where he had been occupied most of the 
day, appealed to the compassion of the 
men in authority in view of his anxiety 
about his wife, and finally, at about four 
o'clock in the morning was admitted and 
allowed to go to hisown house. He entered 
it, as may be imagined, with a sinking 
heart. But all had gone well in his absence. 
A child was born, and it and his wife were 
safe. Still Corsini did not leave the city. 
He went about his daily work as he had al- 
ways done, changing his habits in no sin- 
gle particular, and maintaining his usual 
tranquil and decent demeanor. He was 
very silent as to the workings of his mind 
at this period of his life, not even exchanging 
a word on the subject of the assassination 
with any of the members of the secret 
society to which he belonged. Before a 
week had elapsed he became aware that 
he, in common with many of his fellow- 
conspirators, wasclosely watched; but this 
fact did not in any way alter the even ten- 
or of his life or ruffle his outward calm. 
A fortnight after the Grand Duke’s death 
Corsini and five of his fellow-conspirators 
were arrested. At the trial he was con- 
fronted by the sentinel whom he had 
knocked down, who was asked if he could 
identify the Duke’s assassin. The sentinel 
replied in the affirmative. 

He was then desired to look along the 
line of prisoners. He did so, and selected 
Luigi Corsini. 

Eye-witnesses say that not the quiver of an 
eyelash betrayed emotion in Corsini, as he 
quietly rose and confronted his accuser. 
Having asked permission of the court to 
interrogate the witness, he faced him fully 
and asked the following questions: 

‘*Did you hear the assassin speak ?” 

ed 

‘Did you hear him groan, shout, or cry 
out ?” 

“No” 

‘Did you see his hands ?” 

+n” 

‘* Was his face uncovered ?” 

“Ho.” 

‘* How was the assassin dressed ?” 

“In a cloak.” 

‘Was it this ?” (taking a light-gray cloak 
from his seat and handing it to the sen- 
tinel.) 

“Ne. The was dressed in 
black, and wore a black mask and cloak. 

Corsini then turned to the court and said: 
‘‘This witness accuses me; but he does not 
pretend to have heard or recognized my 
voice. He did not see my face or my 
hands. All, therefore, that he is able to 
prove is that on the night of the 6th of 
April the Grand Duke was assassinated 
by a masked man, dressed in black and 
wearing a black cloak. Now, as all who 
know me know, I habitually dress in light 
colors, and wear, and have worn for many 
months the gray cloak I have now in 
court with me. Ican prove by many re- 
liable witnesses, that, in accordance with my 
invariable custom, I left Parma on the 
morning of the 6th of April to go to my 
branch shop at Luilio; that I was then 
dressed as I now am, in light gray; that I 
wore @ light gray cloak; that, in the same 
dress, I was busy all day in my shop at 
Luilio; and that, when I left Luilio in the 
evening to return to Parma, I was still so 
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dressed, That I unfortunately missed my 
own cart on the road from Luilio to Parma, | 
and had to come the whole way on foot, is 
known to all my acquaintance, as also the 
trouble I had in gaining admittance to the 
city in the night. To that the gate officers 
will testify, and also that then, as now, I was 
dressed in light colors and wore this gray 
coak. How, then, could I have been in 
Parma at midnight, dressed in black and 
masked? This sentinel’s accusation must fall 
to the ground in face of the simple facts.” 
The se ntinel was then recalled and cross- 
questioned. He continued to assert his 
pelief that Corsini was the assassin; but he 
was unable to support this assertion by any 
available proofs, and, when re-examined, 
could only say that he was swre of the truth of 
what he asserted. As he was only morally, 
yot legally sure, however, his evidence fell 
to the ground, and, after a delay of some 
weeks, the prisoners were but 
Corsini was still closely watched. The 
tremendous strain to which his nerves had 
been so long subjected would have made 
a weaker man resort to instant flight; but 
Corsini was made of sterner stuff. He had, 
he knew, nothing to fear from popular 
opinion, but a great deal from the Grand 
Duke’s relatives, who still held the reins of 
power and were disposed to spare nothing 
in the discovery and punishment of the 
Spies, therefore, dogged Corsini 
jay and night. They were literally about 
his path and about his bed; but could 
discover nothing. He had resumed, on his 
release from prison, his usual business hab- 
its and relations; and as soon as his wife re- 
covered sufficiently to be moved, he dis- 
patched her and her children to a country 
place near Parma. He, himself, continued 
to live on quietly in Parma, going only 
occasionally to see his wife. He was care- 
ful, however, to go daily beyond the city 
gates on some pretext of business, and, after 
a few weeks, he removed his wie, ostensi- 
bly on the ground that her health did not 
improve as it should, to a city nearer the 
frontier. He did not follow her, however, as 
he was still closely watched, and he had so 
calculated all his movements as to disarm 
suspicion as far as possible. Now, at the 
last moment, a sudden movement on his 
part would have spoiled all; and some 
weeks more elapsed, when, on one of his 
daily expeditions outside of the city walls, 
he suddenly vanished over the frontier and 
was gone. Before his flight was discovered 
he was beyond the possibility of pursuit or 
capture, and he is living nowin England, 
rich, honored, and happy; as happy, let us 
add, as an Italian can be, excluded from 
the loveliest of lands. The story of his 
deed—under all the circumstances it can- 
not be called crime—is given nearly verbda- 
tim from the lips of a near relative of his, 
who was cognizant of the whole story from 
first to last. Parma has long since been 
absorbed in United Italy and its official 
residences and possessions have passed to 
the Crown. But not far from the little 
fishing village where I write these lines, is 
a chateau, the private property of the old 
Duchess of Lucca, in the chapel of which 
sleeps the murdered Duke of Parma. A 
baby sister, who died many years before he 
grew up, shares his resting place. Her 
little grave and monument are on one side 
of the tiny chapel, and his on the other. 
Two large windows, opening toward the 
West, flood the tombs with light, and a wide 
doorway leads into a lovely garden, planted 
thick with white and purple immortelles. 
The Duke’s tomb is adorned with a statue, 
life-size. Without having any particular 
merit as a work of art, it is sufficiently 
agreeable. Heis represented as lying in an 
easy attitude of repose, the eyes closed 
in sleep. He is dressed in full uniform, 
and his cap and sword lie beside him. A 
large wreath of white and purple immor- 
telles always encircles the marble pillow on 
which his handsome head reposes. As fast 
as these immortelles fade, his mother re- 
news them. She is still living, bowed with 
years and sorrows, and within the last few 
months quite blind. A worn cushion, upon 
which she rests her arms during the many 
hours she kneels here to pray, lies on the 
railing that surrounds the tomb. T'ridu- 
lationem et Dolorem, says the inscription on 
the monument. Tribulationem et Dolorem 
inveni, et Nomen Domini invocavi. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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THE GINGERBREAD MAN. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








THERE was once a gingerbread man, 
Made on a new, unpatented plan 
That the baker found in a fairy book, 
Where he chanced one morning to take a 
look ; 
But when baked, he jumped from the shining 
pan, 
And away to the harvest fields he ran ; 
Then, throngh the gateway and 
street, 
The baker followed with flying feet. 





into the 


In the field was a reaper, who stood 

As still as a figure that’s carved from wood, 
Till he saw the gingerbread man advance, 
Calling to him, with a merry glance, 

‘ The baker easily I outran ; 

If I choose to distance you both I can.” 

Then, through the nmreadow 
street, 

The reaper followed with flying feet. 


and down the 


Next came a thresher, whose flail 

Paused midway, while his cheek turned pale, 
When he saw the gingerbread man draw 

near, 
he 

naught to fear: 


Till learned from his song there was 


“The baker and reaper I both outran ; 


If I choose to distance you, sir, I can.” 
Then out at the doorway and dowr the street 
The thresher hastened with flying fect. 


Out came a toothless cron>, 
Who lived in a broken-down hut alone ; 
She met the gingerbread man at her door, 
And had eaten him ere you could count a 
score. 
Then smiled, as one who had won the race, 
As the three came down at a Gilpin pace. 


The reaper and thresher and baker cried: 
“Hey! 

The gingerbread man must have melted away !"" 

‘* Nay,” murmured the crone; “for, surely, 

he’s near.” 
So they silently waited to see him appear, 

Each looking as cross as a child in a pet ; 

And, for aught that I know, they are standing 
there yet. 

SouTH HaDLey, Mass. 
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CAPTAIN THUNDER’S FAITH. 


BY FLORENCE COUPER. 








‘*You’Lt come home during the week, if 
you can?” said his wife to Eric Harrison. 

‘*May I go with you to old Scraggletop 
next time?” asked David. 

‘*Kiss me twice, good-bye!” pleaded Eliz- 
abeth. 

To the first he gave reply: ** I will, wife!” 
to the second: ‘I will see about that, my 
boy!” While to the third he made answer, 
with three kisses and a hug thrown in. 
Elizabeth was his only daughter, and the 
woodsman was very tender toward the 
bright little lass of his home. 

And thus Eric Harrison strode away from 
a plain cabin in a rift of the mountains of 
Pennsylvanta; strode away to the top of 
one of her mountains, where, for three 
weeks, he had been cutting timber and mak- 
ing ready to rush it down the lofty declivity 
to the river that ran its deep way between 
the hills to the greater Susquehanna below. 

Eric Harrison might have been almost 
anybody had circumstances lent to him 
their aid. As they did not, he was hedged 
in by them, and became only a wood-chop- 
per, a lumberman, lost to the world, but 
very dear to those who knew him best. 

The way to Scraggletop was long, and the 
sun was shining on its summit when Eric 
came to his comrades, who had been long at 
work; for they cabined on the mountain. 

The lumber-master was cross that morn- 
ing. He was nearly always cross. The men 
called him Captain Timber to his face, while 
behind his back they referred to him asCap- 
tain Thunder. 

Captain Thunder rolled out to Eric Har- 
rison the words: ‘‘ Take hold here, quick! 
Be lively about it, too; and the next time I 
give you leave to go off the mountains 
you'll know it!” 

Eric thought of the promise he had given 
his wife, and wished that he had some way 
to send her word that there was no hope 
of his getting down to the cabin for many a 
day. But the wish, even asthe promise 
had been, wasin vain; and he went to work 
with the will to make up every moment of 
time lost, if possible, 

The men were hauling logs to the skid- 
way, which was built from the mountain- 
top toa cliff that overlung the river. It 


was Monday morning, and on Tuesday | 
it was hoped that the log-rushing would 
begin. There was an excitement about 
this part of the work, and every man was 
eager to get at it. Once fairly started in 
the skidway, there was no help for it; 
every log must take the rush and the leap 
and the plunge. After that their fates 
would vary. 

Work went on as usual all day, and so 
every day; but one delay and another pre- 
vented the log-rushing from coming on. 
Each and every man was desirous to have 
the honor of starting the first log. Captain 
Thunder was in an unusually jolly mood 
when Friday night came ahd all was ready 
for the work of the morrow. 


‘* Boys,” he said, ‘* youhave worked well! 
We'll draw cuts for the first rush-to. Look 
off, every man of you! With the words, the 
man, stooping, gathered a handful of the 
Christmas fern. Placing the ferns along the 
ground ina row, he covered all the tips 
with the bark of a pine tree, and bade the 
men draw their chances. The longest fern 
got the first log. 

The chance fell to the lot 
rison, whose thought was: 
Dave was here to see it go.” 
grew serious, and, 


of Eric Har- 
“T wish my 
After that he 
as the long twilight 
faded and the camp-fire was lit outside the 
back cabin, he covered his face with his 
hands, sitting on the ground, and said not 
a word until rallied by the captain : 

‘*What’s up Harrison? 
homesick? No use! Not a man goes off 
the mountain until the log is below,” he 
said. 

“Tt isn’t that, Captain!” spoke up Eric 
Harrison. ‘*I was thinking of something 


now, Getting 


that happened beyond the common to my 
father and mother.” 

‘Tell us about it,” was said and re-said 
until the demand grew importunate and 
could not be denied. 

“Tt isn’t so much to tell of,” he began, 
‘‘as it is to think about, and I’ve done in 
my life an uncommon amount of thinking 
on this very subject.” 

“ The subject!) The subject!” was called 
for. 

‘It is well nigh fifty years now since a 
litle party of men and women migrated 
from Connecticut to the Valley of the Wyom- 
ing. It seemed, in those days, very much 
like journeying into afar country; and it 
was. The people gathered atthe frog-pond, 
just on the outskirts of the town, to say 
good-bye to those that were going; and as 
the little procession began to move the bell 
in the meeting-house steeple began to toll, 
the neighbors cried a sad good-bye, and 
everybody felt doleful and very much as 
though there had been two or three funerals. 
The little party reached the valley in safety 
and began their life there with bright hopes 
that all would go well with them; and it 
did, until there grew up between my father 
and one of his neighbors a difference of 
opinion upon some political subject. In 
those days nearly everything was done in 
the business line by exchange. ‘ Ready 
money’ wasnotto be had without great diffi- 
culty. Most unfortunately, my father owed 
his neighbor of the political difference 
fourteen dollars, and demand was made 
that it be paid within a given time and in 
money. Nothing but money would be re- 
ceived. 

‘*The law permitted a man to be sent to 
prison for debt; und this was the threatened 
penalty, if the money was not paid. 

‘Nothing doubting, my good father went 
about among his neighbors, far and near, to 
borrow the fourteen dollars; but it was not 
to be had. There was not the sum of four- 
teen dollars, all told, in the valley; and the 
neighbor would not have mercy. 

“The last day came, and the last night 
darkened, and on the morrow my good 
father must go to prison. 

‘* Father and mother said their prayers and 
went to bed. Mother's faith was strong, 
that, somehow, the money would be raised ; 
but father looked at it in the hard, common- 
sense way. He said to my mother: ‘ It’s 
no use, Hannah; the money isn’t here. I’ve 
asked every neighbor, for miles around; 
and there is noother way. I've got to go to 
prison.’ 

‘**No, Eric,’ said mother, ‘ you're too 
good a man! The Lord isn’t going to let you 
go to prison for fourteen dollars.’ 








‘‘The moon was shining in strong, and the 


door stood wide open; for it was Summer 
time, and there was nothing to fear from 
robbers; and they talked a long time, 
father declaring that the Lord had let better 
men than he go to prison, and mother, 
strong in her faith as ever that he wouldn't 
go. At last when it was midnight, mother 
said: ‘ Get up, Eric, and we'll ask him 
once more to send us help.’ 

“**T've no objections to asking him again,’ 
said father, ‘but what’s the use? The 
Lord can’t send money when there isn’t any 
money.’ With that they both got out of 
bed and kneeled down and prayed again. 

‘*** Now,’ said mother, when they were in 
bed, ‘let us go to sleep and trust him. 
You won't go to prison to-morrow, Eric 
Ilarrison, J know you won't!’ 

‘* Toward morning mother woke up (she 
was lying on the front side of the bed and 
the moon was still shining in) and says 
she to father; ‘What's that white paper 
lying there in the moonlight ? 

‘** Father, he woke up and looked, and says 
he: ‘It wasn’t there, Hannah, when we 


| came to bed.’ 


‘In those days writing paper wasn’t plenty 
enough to be left lying around on floors. 
Every scrap was treasured up as something 


| a little too good forevery-day use, s0 mother 


got up to go and see what it meant. 

“* There, Eric Harrison!’ says mother. ‘I 
told you you wasn't going to prison. T'he 
Lord has put right into this door while we've 
been asleep fourteen dollars for you !” 

*** You're a dreaming, Hannah !’ says fa- 
ther; but he got up and thev stood in the 
doorway together and counted it out in 
hard cash. Then they lit a candle and 
counted it again, and kept on counting it 
and talking about it till daybreak, and then 
they roused the neighbors to narrate to 
them the wonderful news—how that the Lord 
had helped them. 

‘Father was a favorite among the town- 
folk, and this sign that had been given 
made him thought more of than ever before. 
It was told everywhere, and the Lord was 
reminded of it in many a prayer-meeting 
for years, that he might in like manner 
help others in trouble. 

“To the day of their death, father and 
mother both fully believed that that fourteen 
dollars came by the hand of Heaven; but, 
long after they were in their graves, a man 
came to me and told me that his father had 
put the money in the door in .the night. 
Father had been to him to borrow it; but 
money Was £0 scarce and 80 precious that 
he couldn't bear to part with it, so he told 
a lie, hoping that father would get it some- 
where else. When the last night came he 
couldn't go to sleep. A voice kept saying: 
‘Are you going to let such a good man as 
Eric Harrison is goto prison for fourteen 
dollars when you can help it? 

“At last he was so troubled that he got 
up and got the money, and, being ashamed 
to confess that he had told a lie, he gave it 
away rather than to lend it. And. what 
sets me a-thinking,” said the lumberman, 
“is whether father and mother, if they 
had known who put it there, would’ have 
believed, or not, that it was just as much 
the work of the Lord, even though it did 
come through human hands. For my part, 
I do. I believe he worked so upon that 
man’s mind and conscience that he made 
him do it.” 

“I hope he will work so upon your 
arms, men, that we shall get a power of 
logs down to-morrow,” said the captain, 
rising from the log whereon he had been 
sitting. He added: ‘I believe I'll turn in. 
This faith that folks talk about and think 
they have may do for them, As for me, 
I've never had none of it and don’t expect 
to. Whatever I’ve had in this world I’ve 
got by downright hard knocks, and I ex. 
pect to have to go on knocking at it, all the 
way up and down, too, for that matter.” 

The next day the log-rushing began. It 
was a glad and exultant moment for Eric 
Harrison when he stood at the head of the 
skidway, cant-hook in hand, and launched 


the first log on ite journey. The thunder 
of its gushing was music to the ears of the 
woodsmen. 

a2 * * . - * * 


In the cabin of the Harrisons the week 
had been long, and every nightfall sweet 
expectation of father’s coming had ended 
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that he could get to Scraggietop alone, in 
safety. He knew he could. But Mrs. Harris- 
on would not consent to his going. About 
one o’clock in. the day she did give to 
David and Elizabeth permission to row up 
the river and see if there were any signs of 
the logs coming down. 

** Sis,” said David, ‘‘let’s row to the foot 
of the skidway. Who knows but we might 
get some news of father there.” Elizabeth 
consented, and they rowed on. Two sturdy 
children at the oars made quick work, and in 
little more than an hour they met the logs 
coming down. Another half-hour brought 
them into sight of the cliff and the skid- 
way above it. They sat inthe boat, at a 





safe distance, and watched the logs as they 
leaped into air over the edge and plunged 
below. There was a strange fascination in 
watching each as it came on. 


Only a small section, fifty feet or less | 


of the way, could be seen from the low posi- 
tion of the boat on the river. 

Two or three times Elizabeth had said 
that they must go, and as often David had 
replied, ‘‘ I must see one more come down.” 
At last they agreed that the next one should 
be the very last they would wait for, and, as 
they waited, at the upper end of the skid- 
way stood Eric Harrison, cant-hook in hand, 
ready to help the next log onthe way. The 
hook slipped, the man lost his balance, was 
thrown forward and fell into the skidway. 
The log toppled over and began the fearful 
race close behind him. 





to the rescue. Captain Thunder was one of 
the number, and, under his direction, res- 
cue and effort at resuscitation were carried 
successfully on, until Eric Harrison was 
able to gasp and s'gh and speak. The first 
conscious words that greeted his ears were: 

‘* Tell me, Eric Harrison, as you came 
down the way, what did you think of?” 

““T thought,” gasped the man, ‘of my 
mother’s faith, and believed in it, too; for I 
asked the Lord to save me.” 

“And,” said the captain, 
you really think he sent these children 
with their boat, on purpose to have them 
handy, to save you?” 

David was on the grass by kis father’s 
side, whose head rested in Elizabeth's lap, 
as the question was put. 

‘*Certainly, I do,” responded Eric Harri- 


| son. 


** And I believe it, too; because I must!” 


| said Captain Thunder. 


WATERBURY, Cony. 
-_ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtcations for this department should be ad. 


dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 


TWELVE HIDDEN FISH. 

Dear Bos: In this letter you will find twelve 
hidden fish, 80 look sharp. Yesterday we went 
to the picnic at Howe's Point. We went by rail, 
in a car painted in brilliant colors. On the way 
we chose officers, and it was great fun. ~I was 
elected president of the occasion, and the other 


| Bob assisted me in my arduous duties, 


A shriek arose from the dozen men. It | 


echoed to the mountain across the river, and 
thence rattled, in smaller echoes, down to 
the two children in the boat. 

‘*T reckon they've launched a dig one this 
time!” remarked David, his eyes on the 
skidway, to get the first glimpse of its com- 
ing. 

Down slid Eric, rolling himself together, 
fully conscious that he should go over the 
cliff and bracing himself for the plunge. In 
that moment he remembered the faith of his 
father and mother, and begged that the Lord 
would help him. 

Up the mountain, after the first cry of 
horror, came the certainty that it would be 
impossible to get to the river in time to give 
aid. Nevertheless every man started for 
the valley, the captain éjaculating as he 
ran: ‘ 

** Tf he is saved, I'll have faith, too!” 

Meanwhile the two children, sitting in 
the boat, watched the skidway. As Eric 
Harrison shot down, Elizabeth exclaimed: 

‘* It’s only a little one, after all!” 

‘*Tt’sa man!” shrieked David. 

“Oh, he'll be killed!” they cried in 
unison, and, impulsively, they jerked the 
boat around to get it nearer, and began to 
row across. 

** What 
beth. 

‘It é# Father!” faltered David, as the 
man came to the cliff’s brink, and for one 
instant seemed lifted into the air, then shot 
down the dreadful precipice and disap- 
peared into the black water. 

After him, only a second behind, it 
seemed, came the huge log, that toppled 
andsprang and fell and plunged, just as he 
had done, and then there was only the mad 
haste and the reckless daring of the chil- 
dren amid the floating logs, to get to the 
spot. 

Up came the log, and up came the man, 
alike unconscious. The log floated, the 
man sank, and the children saw them both. 

‘* Hold on, Sis! Hold fast!” cried David. 
‘‘ Right to this spot, if you can!” While 
he spoke, he was getting off his shoes and 
stockings and making ready to plunge in, 
if need be, when again he should see his 
father come up. 

Hé had not long to wait. Not three feet 
from the boat, between it and the big log, 
Eric Harrison arose for the second time. 
‘* Steady, now, Sis!” cried David. Eliza- 
beth held the boat well. David seized his 
father, and clung, he scarcely knew how, 
between log and boat, supporting him from 
going down; but that was the utmost that 
he could do, for Eric Harrison showed no 
sign of life. 

And now from the mountain came 
down shout after shout, encouraging and 
strengthening the children with hope of 
help. 

At last three men were at the river's 
edge. They boldly pushed out and swam 


if it’s father?” moaned Eliza- 





Just before we reached the picnic grounds 
there was a great ringing of the engine bell and 
tooting of her whistle. There was a red cow on 
the track; but, after awhile, a prolonged toot 
routed the enemy, and we passed safely on. 

Do you remember Ike Sheppard ? 

Bessie Gray had a hoop that she kept rolling 
through the aisle of the This hoop Ike 
stopped once or twice, and Bessie got angry 
about it, and her father, who is a minister, you 
know, preached them both a lesson right then 
and there ; a regular psalm on being naughty in 
general, and spoiling fun at picnics in particular. 

When we left the cars it was nearly noon, and 
as we wanted plenty of time for fishing, boating, 
and bathing, we concluded to have lunch the first 
thing. Charlie C. (oddly enough, for he generally 
looks after such things first of all) forgot his 
luncheon pail, and had to subsist on borrowed 
fare; but with so many pails and baskets to 
choose from, he got along first rate. 

From my certain knowledge he ate three ele- 
gant turn-overs, which did not strike me as being 
the square thing to do. 

I can’t begin to tell of all the fun we had dur- 
ing the afternoon. There was a big rock stand- 
ing in deep water, and those of us who could 
swim had great sport diving from it, Father 
had some new pennies, which he threw into the 
water, and let us dive forthem. They seemed to 
shine really brighter down there in the water than 
out of it, and we had no difficulty in seeing them. 
Then we went out in a boat and tried fishing ; 
but that didn’t seem to prosper. Charlie Meeker 
caught the anchor with his hook, and thought he 
was going to make a big haul. Charles had, 
however, the good sense not to mind our laugh- 
ing. After that we had races on the sand for 
prizes, and then home again through the moon- 
light. 

It was such a magnificent time altogether, Bob, 
reams of paper wouldn't do the case justice. 

But I must close, old boy, saying how sorry we 
all were not to see you; but you can do your 
fishing in this letter. Yours ever, 


car. 


FRANK. 
CRO#S-WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in sadden, but not in glum. 

My second’s in figure, but not in sum. 

My third is in beckon, but not in sign. 

My forth is in flagon, but not in wine. 

My fifth is in ration, but not in food. 

My sixth is in beauty, but not in good. 

My seventh is in action, but not in deed. 

My eighth is in planting, but not in seed. 

My ninth is in ocean, but not in bay. 

My tenth is in noon-time, but not in day. 

My eleventh’s in darkness, but not in gloom, 

My twelfth is in marriage, but not in groom, 

My thirteenth’s in yearly, but not in week. 

My whole is my answer, for which you must 
seek, M, D. 
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KNIGHT'S MOVE. 

On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 
Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth ; 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 
The will to do, the sou! to dare, 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire, 
Of nasty love, or headlong ire. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 
Diamond. 
TRANSITIONS. 

Rug—rag, rat, mat. 

Face—lace, lane, land, hand. 

Eye—ere, err, ear. 

Lake—lane, bane, band, 
bond, pond, 

Bee—bed, bad, bay, fay, fly. 
BYNCOPATIONS, 
Bo-u-nd 
Gr-a-in 
Re-b-el 
Sa-b-le 
Re-p-ly 

Pi-e-ty 
‘ Pe-n-al 
DIAMOND IN SQUARE. 
s oLos 
o VAT e 
L ATH E 
o THE r 
seErs 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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T imo } 
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Selections, . 


THE COURSE OF THEOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS. 


BY PROF. A. B. BRUCE, OF GLASGOW. 





1. Tuere is room for progress in method, 
and that in two respects. 

(a) In the exchange of the old dogmatic 
method of using indiscriminately Scripture 
texts in proof of doctrines for the modern 
method of comparative biblical theology 
which recognizes distinct types of doctrine 
in the New Testament and develops a fac- 
ulty for juster appreciation of the true sig- 
nificance of Bible texts and a deepened 
sense of the relativity of many statements 
which, taken by themselves, seem absolute 
and unqualified. 

(6) In the adoption of the inductive 
method of modern science in place of the 
deductive method of the older dogmatic. 
The importance of this change may be ex- 
emplified in the doctrine of inspiration. 
The older dogmaticians started with the 
idea, the Bible the Word of God, and from 
this idea they determined inductively what 
the characteristics of the Bible must be in 
order to be a God-worthy writing; in some 
instances fixing on attributes demonstrably 
not in accordance with fact, and imposin 
on themselves, in all cases where theoretic 
claims seemed compromised (as—e. g., in 
questions of harmony in the evangelic 
records), the necessity of handling the 
Scriptures in a manner barely compatible 
with exegetical candor. The inlbeaiies 
method begins where the deductive ends, 
and, without prejudice or foregone conclu- 
sion, asks what are the actual phenomena 
of Holy Writ, as to authorship, date, style, 
etc., and, only after these have been some- 
what exhaustively ascertained, proceeds to 
form its idea cf inspiration and to deter- 
mine the sense in which the Book is to be 
regarded as the Word of God. On no sub- 
ject is it of more importance to form just 
conceptions, remote alike from superstition 
and irreverence; and there cannot be a 
doubt that the pursuit of the modern method 
of investigation in biblical criticism will lead, 
has already in part lead, to a more exact 
knowledge of the contents of the Scriptures, 
to a juster appreciation of their literary 
characteristics, to a more rational use of 
them for the purposes of edification, and all 
without — to their claims to be, in a 
most real sense, a divine book. 

2. There is room for progress in the way 
of rectification or modification of dogmatic 
findings in reference to such cardinal topics 
as the idea of God, election, the natural 
condition of man, redemption, sanctifica- 
tion, etc. A word on the first two catago- 
ries. It is of essential importance to the 
faith and life of the Church that the idea of 
God be thoroughly Christianized. Here 
I cordially endorse the utterances of 
Dr. Smyth concerning the “ Christological 
center,” which, I think, Dr, Watts has not 
rightly understood. It is not a question of 
making the Incarnation, as opposed to the 
Atonement, the cardinal doctrine of the- 
ology.. It is the still more fundamental 
question of conceiving of God as an ethical 
as and of allowing our whole views 
of his character to be sh and 
inspired by the a in the 


teaching and person of And, ele- 
mentary as thismay seem, it is an attainment 
which theology has not reached. In the 
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creeds of the past the idea of God is not 
thoroughly Christianized. The watchwords 
of the creeds are not such as these: God is a 
Sun, God is Love, God is Light, and in him 
is no darkness at all. The predominating 
idea is that of a sovereign will, not subject 
to law, expressing itself in decrees. It will 
be a new era for the Church, bringing de. 
liverance from doubt and gloom and legal. 
ism, now widely prevalent, when the simple 
Bible aphorisms above quoted have obtained 
their due place of prominence in the mind 
of Christendom. Then the era of grace wil] 
effectively begin, the spirit of sonship wil] 
assert its benignant sway, and men will cal] 
God their Father. 

* ~ ~ * * ” - 





It will be a great advance on present 
attainments, religious and theological, when 
the Christian world has learned to trust 
itself unreservedly to such sentiments and 
to carry them out to all consequences. 
when the general mind of the Church has 
accepted the Bible doctrines that God and 
man are in moral nature essentially one, 
that Christ is the perfect exegete of the 
inmost thoughts of the divine heart, and 
that the single word which most truly 
expresses the divine character is love, 
What conservative theology will say to this 
reform—whether it will characierize it ag 
the mere emphasizing of a detail, or 
as a heresy—I know not. It seems to me 
that it will be something analogous to the 
change introduced by Christianity, as appre- 
hended by Paul. ‘lo the Judaist, Chris- 
tianity was merely Judaism, modified by the 
proposition that Jesus was the Christ. Paul. 
inism, in his view, was a sheer heresy. In 
Dr. Hodge’s language, ‘‘a substitution of 
different and inconsistent principles in the 
place of the old, which are definitely dis- 
carded.” That it was not, indeed, however, 
any more than it was a mere modification 
of the ancient Jewish religion in petty de- 
tails. It was the inbringing of a new 
spirit. grace in place of law, reality in 
place of ritual. Even so the Christianizing 
of the idea of God, the emphatic assertion 
of the great truth that God is an ethical 
being, morally simple, cumprehensible in 
his moral nature by man made in his image, 
will signify the inbringing of a new spirit 
into theoloxy and religion, which will change 
the structure of the creeds, brighten Chris- 
tian life, and bring about the breaking down 
of many partition walls by which God’s 
people are kept apart from each other and 
the tellowship of saints is rendered to a 
large extent a nullity. 

8. Once more, there is room for progress 
in the way of retrenchment of dogmatic de. 
terminations based on due regard to pro- 
portion or perspective. The knowledge of 
perspective in drawing was a very real and 
most important attainment in art. To 
know the less and the more certain and 
important in the region of dogma is a not 
less real and valuable attainment in 
theology. Here, then, is one direction 
along which the path of progress must go: 
the study of theological perspective. Te 
have to unlearn the bad habit of treating 
all doctrines or dogmas believed to be 
demonstrable from Scripture as of like value 
or certainty, and to acquire the habit of 
distinguishing between one set of theolog- 
ical propositions and another, in these re- 
spects, and to give effect to the distinction 
in our creeds and catechisms, as well as in 
our sermons. This will involve important 
changes, such as the relegation of all points 
of difference between evangelic Arminians 
and Calvinists to the school, and the omis- 
sion of them from the creed, and still more 
from the children’s catechism, where their 
presence is simply preposterous. There 
cannot be a doubt that a tendency in this 
direction is ge | apparent in the Chris- 
tian community. The feeling of perspect- 
ive has found its way extensively into the 
pulpit. Preaching on the points of con- 
troversy between Calvinists and Armin- 
ians is seldom now heard; everywhere is 
preached a free Gospel to all men, as the 
proper message of the pulpit. It will only 
be the consummation of this wholesome 
tendency, when such secondary dogmas 
have disappeared also from confessional 
books.— The Catholic Presbyterian. 

a 


MR, GLADSTONE’S OXFORD DAYS. 


Ir must not be supposed that Gladstone 
was ascetically inclined. He was one of 
the most hospitable men at Christ Church, 
which is saying a good deal. As his father 
supplied him with a handsome allowance, 
he was enabled to give frequent breakfast 
parties and ‘‘wines;” but at ‘‘ wines,” 
then, as now, very little wine was drunk, 
and after his guests had dispersed, Glad- 
stone was always ready to apply himself to 
a few hours of vigorous reading. One must 
use the word ‘‘ vigor” in this connection, 
because Gladstone never dawdled over his 
books. He set himself a task, and toiled 
until he had finished it; though one of his 
rules was never to infringe on the seven 
hours which he allotted for sleep. Themen 
who wreck their healths by hard reading 
are those who sit up half through the nigh t 
with pots of strong tea at their elbows and 
wet towels round their heads. Gladstone 
worked regularly, and never had to pet 
himself on the ager list, or to lie late a-bed 
in the morning, snatching fitful eyefuls of 


~— 
€ was @ pretty regular attendant at 
morning ‘“‘chapel” in the cathedral; but 


the practice as to chapel-going was looser 
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ip those times than it became afterward, 
and once it did happen that, having some- 
now missed several *‘ chapels” in succes- 
sion, Gladstone was ordered by the censor 
to write out a hundred lines. Now, the 
censor would probably not have inflicted 
this punishment task if he had thought 
that Gladstone would write the lines him- 
self. It was a tolerated custom that lines 
should be bought of the scout at the rate 
of half a crown per hundred, so that the 
punishment was another way of fining a 
man two-and-six pence. The actual writers 
of the lines were generally servitors, who 
did them—one is almost ashamed to say 


| 


_for a shilling the hundred, thus leaving | 


the scout, or middle man a profit of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. on the transac- 
tiuu. Gladstone’s scout, hearing of his 
little trouble, brought him apwna as a mat- 
ter of course, and was much surprised 
when the student answered: ‘‘It will do 
meno harm to write the hundred lines,” 
having said which, he wrote them, and 
jn his best hand, too. The incident de- 
serves to be mentioned, because it provoked 
some controversy at the House. The 
implication that it was dishonest to buy a 
pena instead of writing it was scouted by 
young gentlemen who were freer with 
their half-crowns than with their pen- 
manship, and it seems that the morality 
which prevailed in this respect half a century 
ago is that which stil] subsists in these our 
times. 

It may be noted in passing, that as a 
student of Christ Church, Gladstone had to 
take his turn at reading tne lessons in the 
cathedral and the Latin grace in hall. His 
present custom of reading the lessons in his 
son’s church when he is staying at Hawar- 
den, is, therefore, but a continuance of an 
dd duty, which habit had rendered agree- 
able. 

Gladstone was an ‘‘inquirer,” in that he 
went everywhere. He attended Burton’s 
lectures on divinity, which were always de- 
livered before crowded audiences, and 
Pusey’s on Hebrew. He went many times 
to hear Rowland Hill and Chalmers in their 
respective chapels, and braved the risk 
of rustication by so doing. It was held 
to be a most heinous offense for any 
undergraduate to enter a Dissenting place 
of worship, and Dr. Gaisford, the new 
dean of Christ Church, who succeeded 
Dr. Smith in 1831, was not the man to 
overlook such a misdemeanor had it been 
brought before him in an official way. 
have my doubts about the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles, sir,” said a too conscientious Christ 
Church man to him on the eve of taking 
his degree. The dean looked at the troubled 
one in a hard, sardonic way: ‘‘ How much 
do you weigh, sir?” ‘About ten stone, I 
should think, sir,” was the astonished ans- 
wer. ‘And how tall are you to half an 
inch?” ‘*I really don’t kuow to half an 
inch.” ‘‘And how old are you to an 
hour?” The dubious one was _ speech- 
less. ‘*Well, you are in doubt about 
everything that relates to yourself,” cried 
the dean triumphantly, ‘“‘and yet you 
walk about, saying: Iam twenty years old, 
I weigh ten stone, and am five feet eight 
inches high. Go sign the Articles. It will 
be a long time before you find anything that 
suggests no doubts.” 

We come to the Michaelmas term of 1831, 
when Gladstone was going to pass the ex- 
amination for his degree. Moderations 
were not instituted until 1852; so that, 
under the old system, an undergraduate’s 
scholarship was never subjected to any pre 
liminary tests, save at the terminal col- 
lections or college examinations. But these 
were insignificant, because if a man did 
badly in them he incurred nothing worse 
than a mild reproof from his tutor. The 
consequence of all this was that men were 
generally seized with a panic in the last 
term before their examination. This may 
be the case still, to a certain extent, be- 
cause so much of a man’s prosperity 
in life may depend on his university 
honors that the dread of failure 
is enough to unstring ordinary nerves. 
But in Mr. Gladstone’s time the terrors of 
examination came from the feeling that 
success, or the reverse, would be a matter of 
chance. The best scholars could not com- 
mand success; they could only deserve it. 
They went up as men for a race imperfect- 
ly trained, having had no means of accu- 
rately ascertaining what were their strong 
or weak points. They knew more than 
enough of some things, and not sufficient 
of others. Then first-class honors were 
very sparingly bestowed, the average num- 
ber of first-class men being about seven, 
reckoning the statistics of a 
inations together. In the classical schools 
men had to take up Aristotle’s ‘‘ Moral 
Philosophy,” Herodotus, Thucydides, Zen- 
ophon, Livy, Tacitus, Virgil, Horace; and 
Juvenal. ; 

There was never much doubt that Glad- 
stone would take his first class in classics. 
He himself felt pretty confident about it; 
and he succeeded easily, though only five 
were placed in the first class that term. 
One of his examiners was Mr. R. D. Hamp- 
den, afterward Bishop of Hereford, and 
one of his colleagues in the first class was 
Henry Denison, of Christ Church, who be- 


| Robert Peel. 


“sy | 


dozen exam- 





came Bishop of Salisbury. Denison, like | 


Gladstone, took a first class in mathematics 


so. 

This last honor was a most important 
addition to the other. It had been earn- 
estly coveted and yet almost despaired of. 


Gladstone had been obliged to study op- 
tics, hydrostatics, spherical trigonometry, 
something of astronomy; and it is a won- 
der how he managed to do it all, even 
by working so regularly as he did. It 
must be remembered the two examinations 
in classics and mathematics had to be 
passed in the same term. For all this, the 
taking of a double first was not a very rare 
achievement, seeing that it had been per- 
formed moie than twenty times since 1807, 
when class lists in the two schools were 
first issued. The name which heads the 
list of double first class men is that of Sir | 


It was, perhaps, because so many others 
had succeeded that Gladstone felt nervous 
lest he should not be able to do like them. 
On the day after his examination was ended 
he went to Cambridge on a visit to his 
tutor, Wordsworth (whose father was then 
master of Trinity), to whom he felt much 
indebted for his success in the classical 
school. Wordsworth’s strong-point was 
composition, and, through his skillful tutor- 
ing, Gladstone had nearly won the Ireland 
Scholarship in the Spring of 1831. He was 
placed second. 





That Gladstone’s university honors helped 
mightily to give him prestige at his political 
start in life, cannot be doubted. The world 
lies at the feet of first-class men. None the 
less is Mr. Gladstone’s whole career re- 
markable from having fulfilled in every 
particular the most sanguiue hopes of him- 
self and the most enthusiastic expectations 
of his friends. At Eton andat Oxford it was 
prophesied by those who marked his ways 
that he could not butthrive. And he has 
thriven wondrous well. It may be allowa- 


ble to add that, wherever he has peseed the | 


memory of his inspiriting example endures. 
No man could better deserve the descrip- 
tion, tenaz propositi,and no man has so vari- 
iously illustrated what good things are to be 
got by tenacity.— Temple Bar. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
WiLLiaM J. COUGHLIN, of Somerville, Masse., 
“In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


Bays: 


cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 


my lung as big as a half dollar. At ove time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 


up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘1 write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it bas done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


ve) CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fo 
pa Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. [EJ 
8 Useintime. Sold by druggists. [ 


CONSUMPTION. 





NO WASTE. 
NO TROUBLE. 
ALWAYS 
READY. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
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DRESSING’ 


rf mayonaise for 
all kinds of SALADS, RAW. TOMATOES 
CABBAGE, COLD MEATS, FISH, Etc., ever 
sold. E. R. DURKEE & CO. N.Y. 


Wholesome, 


Nutritious, 


= 
The moet delicious 
4 ind the most popu- 


L, gs the celebrated 
f angerficid Igui- 





PATUULY @ 1878. JUNE 22 1880. 
SULY 19 1881. 


Bonanza Silver (equal to 
Coin Silver, except cost), 
Te. Sent, postpaid, on 
. Dretage- 
*y. &. DANGRRFIELD, 
, . - A AURCRN TURAL 
DANGERFIELO'S IGNITING CAS” Seta by Piewt-class Dealers 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Gt. bet, Fifth and Sixth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 











EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS, “= 


i 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


FOR SALE ONLY BY | 
| 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 


1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 


Unparalleled 
SUCCESS | 


OF THE 


CLEORATE 
HOUSEHOLD 


“ PERFECTION ITSELF.” 


SO SIMPLE a child can understand it. 








EKlegant New Quarters, 
12 East 14th Street, New York. 


RACINE BOATS 


fi ie 
so tor ror 0 


T.Kane&Co., 139 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


THE 


EMERSON & 


FISHER C0. 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 
FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS, 












ancy 
2% cents. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


hurch Street, New York. 
25 High 








T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77_West 34 treet, New York 


of all descriptions for Floors, Wallis 
Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration 
generally. 


MANTELS, GRAT POTTERY, Etc.! 


MIN TONS ane tor tne 


. . 
Sole Agents for 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 





JOSEPH WATSOR, 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥. 





&c., 10 centa. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRANGS, N. Y. 


rounds, 


near the principal sperpee, hotels, and 
ni H, RUSSIAN, and other Baths, Open 


class TURKIS 
all the year and largely patronized 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

This large and popular hotel on May Ist last passed 
under our management. We have made extensive 
changes apd improvementa—redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house, 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Come 
fert and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

ls convenient to all the aprings and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lenses, 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can pow take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotei, 
without chance, Mr, Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, eto. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


ADELPHI HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

is now open for cuesta, Gemely, logated between 

United States and Grand Union Hotels. First-class 

in all ite appointments, ms with baths and hot 

and cold running water. Season from April léth to 

November 1st 


WAM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


_ TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVER OO DUBLIN 
T, AND LONDONDERKY, 
BELEANERY THURSDAY. 
New Clyde-built steamers and most excellent . 
modations, b me sdvense in rates. First op puly 
to $75, cording 6-TrOOm m 
rilone, #110 to Bim, abi "(ang dab pe), 
s, 978. tee! 
o! 


— furni b her E at 
avery inios urnis , pee pe 





rage, 
em. ive stock 
favorable s to ps traveling ther, Sen 
and tavorsile fintormntion, with cabin plans, ste. 


AUSTIN BALOWIN & CO., General Agenta, 
No. 53 Breadway, New York. 
la, P 


2a ata Ener Sats by Bacon 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p 8T., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDE?” 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc 
The largest manufacturers in Ameri 
DRORCe IMPORTERS OF 414 ENDS OF THY, | 
BRANCH No. , 957° ° 


THE PENRHYN si/fE CO. 


SLATE MANUF. 
ARTISTIC MANTS*_ PIECEs, 


48 Worx. 
Grates, Tue 
50 UNION taux, 











Street \e 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francteco. 


W. H. KIRTLAND New Youx, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Harm and Garten, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. \ 


SHALL THE BOY GO TO COLLEGE 
TO BECOME A FARMER? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tux answer to this question is frequently an 
ignorant sneer. Book-farming is laughed at not 
only by Mark Twain, in his goo.t-natured banter, 
but by men who mistake 
issue. 


the real question at 
It is not book-farming, but brain-farming 
that is needed, and can only be secured by a 
thorough education, Many boys are spoiled for 
practical work by college charlatanry; but not 
one is spoiled by a college that understands its 
business. If the boy can only be set to spend 
two-thirds of four years in studying what will be 
rather a damage to him as a farmer, the qnes- 
tion answers itself. If the whole influence 
of the association and the curriculam combined 
is opposed to the farm as a desirable object for 
an educated mind, then the question is answered 
with emphasis. 

It may allowed that a college 
that furnishes a boy not the least special 
fitting for his special employment is also of no 
use tohim. Many of our colleges give nothing, 
except a general course in chemistry, that bears 
in the direction of improved farm life. So that 
there must be a careful choice of colleges in the 
first place. It would be invidious to specify in 
this article any of those that approximate the 
needs of the farm boy. There certainly are col- 
leges that, foster the 
independence requisite to depart from the pro- 
fessions and devote life to the productive indus- 
tries. Cornell, in New York State, certainly has 
the advantage of including not only special 
courses, but the New York Agricultural College. 

Yet after all is said and allowed in this direc- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that the end and 
object is to do good brain-work on the farm ; and 
the boy must secure a thorough mind discipline 
as well as, or rather above, special information. 
There is no other department of work to-day 
where (1) 80 much opportunity for original inves- 
tigation and practical science occurs as on the 
farm, and (2) there is no other place where so 
much thorough mental work is being done as on 
the farm. The farmer is brought into intimate 
relationship with the fertile forces of Nature, and 
he only needs to know how, in order to have 
every opportunity for discovery. The work of 
Wilder, Grant, Goodrich, and a host more, in the 
way of producing new varieties of vegetables and 
fruits, is of the creative order. Genius has been 
defined as the creative faculty. Then the agri- 
culturists and horticulturists are geniuses. Dar- 
win’s experiments are simply farm-yard and farm 
experiments. He solved the highest problems of 
the world’s history with our pigeons, and fowls, 
and plants, and grains. Brains, on a farm, make 
the scientist, The world is being enriched be- 
yond all estimate by the hybridist. Our tables 
are covered to-day with the fruits of art, the veg- 
etables of science 
on potatoes. The unimproved carrot and bect 
are not good enough for ourswine. The improved 
are hardly to be classed with their prototypes. 
Brains have becn at work where muscle 
used to suffice. The result is, brains must here- 
after do the farmiug. The clod-hopper will be 
eliminated and the farmer become synonymous 
with the highest educated of all classes, The 
necessities of the case willcompel this. The boy 
who hopes to do farm work hereafter, must be 
better educated than the lawyer. 

But, shall he go to college? In some cases, no, if 
he has a strong individual bias to some specialty 
which he cannot be specifically aided in by any 
available college. It will ruin a naturalist to 
bind him to classics and mathematics for four 
years. He will not be helped to be a farmer. 
He probably will not be a farmer at all. 
one source of the charge that to send a farmer's 
boy to college sends him permanently away from 
the farm. I have avery high opinion of agri- 
cultural colleges, not because all the graduates 
become farmers (as they do not), but because 
they all are naturalists and specialists. But, if 
the boy can go to college, where his bias will be 
respected and taken advantage of, by all means 
let him go. He then gets the best the world can 
do for him to enable him to be the farmer’s real 
master. He should have become a chemist, a 
botanist, and a scientific horticulturalist. His 
chemistry should enable him to comprehend his 
soils and the composition of foods. His botany 
‘hould furnish him a good deal of the poetry of 

®\-tence, as well as prose, in the way of compre_ 
hena,, the grasses and trees ; but, above all, he 
should x6 practical education in the art of 

evolution. 1 ean by that, the art of bringing 

better thing... o¢ poorer. 

I have © Wag triend who took bis food for 
one week's #8 i¢'tenty miles from home to a 
college, covked it tqwéelt, and so worked his way 
through the institt, "y ssid to him: “Why 


do you work #0 nderg such ti 
9 If privation 
to be a collegian yon to be a farmer, you 


as well be 


by their special courses, 


We are growing to be epicures 


alone 
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can learn the practical part at home.” He said: 
**T prefer to endure anything rather than own a 
farm that I do not understand. I must know my 
soil, my trees, my fruits, my waters, my air, and 
everything else Lown,” He is now on his farm 
in a fuller ownership than an untaught person 
could possibly be 

There are two things to be educated for—to do 
and to be. I take it, education means less the 
former and more the latter. No labor is the end 
of life. The man who fits himself to do farm 
work makes himself of less account than the 
farm. The proper education make 
means of self-culture. 
and not to do, 


8 farming a 
mere The end is to be, 

An experimental farm is a publie benefaction, 
better than almost any other syecific 
for human health and comfort. 
a small farm of but few acres, but on which, 
every year, a good many problems are worked 
out. The owner considers it to be his first work, 
not to get enough to eat and to fill his bank-book ; 
but his direct purpose is to get at some secret 
of Nature, or to allow Nature to publish, through 
him, what will ameliorate the condition of his 
fellows. If we have a question in land culture 
as to economy, a question as to comparative 
methods, we go to him. Our horticultural 
journals and agricultural papers and “ Farm and 
Garden” columns are, or ought to be, largely 
schools of instruction, based on experiment. 
This nation has had no benefactors greater than 
the class in which Wilder and Downing are so 
prominent. And a very pleasant thought it is 
that no men are more warmly loved by the 
people. 

The question of a collegiate education in- 
volves the unfortunate condition of all education 
or of all schools, The system and grading do not 
point toward the farm. Either the boy is sent out 
with a very general quality of information, or he 
is headed toward a profession. The result is that 
trade has caused the gap in its direction to be 
filled up with commercial schools, We need, quite 
as much, hundredsof agricultural schools tribu- 
tary to agricultural colleges, yet, to an extent,com- 
plete in themselves, I think we shall either soon 
have them, or we shall have grafted on our pub- 
lice-school system industrial art culture of the 
broadest kind. Whatever may be true of the 
professions, there is no other occupation in life 
that does not require training of the hand and 
eye, a8 well as of the brain. Education for the 
vast majority is a misnomer, apart from experi- 
ment and handicraft. The farmer, as things 
are, gets very little education that fits him for 
the farm. 

In a previous article, on ‘How Farm Life 
May be Improved,” and made more attractive, I 
showed how reatily a good deal of scientific 
study might be carried on im connection with 
regular agricultural employment. Geology, bot- 
any, and chemistry are, naturally, products of 
the soil. No education can be even tolerable 
that does not provide such studies for the com- 
ing farmer ; but it is the practical application of 
these studies that most concerns the question in 
hand ; botany becoming horticulture and plant 
culture; geology becoming land culture. The 
experimental school seems to be the natural out- 
look. What, then, should such agricultural 
schools be? Certainly not rivals of a public- 
school system, but a supplement. They should 
direct, scientific, experimental ; 
ona farm, with competent, practical teachers. 
They should cover the old apprentice plan of 
training, brought up to the requirements and 
possible acquirements of this generation. 

There is one feature of farm life that cannot 
be too carefully considered, I refer to the effect 
of modern machinery on the training of the 
boys. Itis a fact that we can hardly find a boy 
of eighteen or twenty, who has all his life 
worked on farms, who can handle a scythe with 
any skill. Some of them are equally awkward 
with hoe and rake and other tools. The reason 
is evident enough in the general introduction of 
machinery for rapid mowing and cultivating. 
Up to twenty, or longer, the farm-boy simply 
waits on machines. He has none of the training 
or development of skill that used to be the result 
of farm work. He has never tried his muscle in 
cutting his own swath or hoeing his own row 
with his elders, As a result, when set to do what 
machinery cannot do he is an awkward clown, 
In a garden, if you set him to spading, he 
neither can dig, turn, nor grade; but, with n< 
system, roots the soil in heaps, half pulverized 
and half aerated. Ask him if he has never done 
any mowing or spading, and he will tell you he 
has worked on a farm for ten years. “ But what 
have you learned?” ‘‘ They would never let me 
do anything but wait on the machines.” So you 
have your raw apprentice at man’s wages, and, 
what is worse, too Wite to learn. He despises 
these low-grade accomplishments as much as 
your high-school boy scorns geography and 
arithmetic. The only help for this state of 
things is in school training, where the elements 
of land and tree and plant culture are experi- 
mentally studied. Whoever will inaugurate a 
system of such schools will place himself in the 
rank of the highest public benefactors. .The 
commercial college takes care of our traders. 
Who, in as straight-to-the-point style, will take 
eare of our farmers ? 
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be practical, 





I have in sight | 








It must not be overlooked, however, that the op- 
portunities for self-culture are so much increased 
that the farm bey must consider them in decid- 
ing the question of education. In the days of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, it required a 
great deal of tact and perseverance to get on 
without tutors, But with specialties in science 
itis quite a different affair. We will suppose 
entomology to have been selected as a branch to 
pursue, The boy has, first of all, to become a 
collector. The material is at hand. He must 
then learn the practical work of preserving and 
arranging. This done, the microscope becomes 
his right-hand mentor, After he becomes pro- 
ficient with this, he should study drawing. Then 
comes the relation of insects to vegetation, and 
the study of botany and scientific horticulture. 
He will require along the route, at least a cer- 
tain measure of Latin. 

Or take Here, again, he has 
abundant materials near at hand. Taxidermy 
must follow; then microscopy; then drawing 
and painting. Then comes the relation of orni- 
thology to practical agriculture and horticulture. 

Or take botany. This is emphatically a farm 
study, with object lessons on all sides. It also 
requires microscopy, drawing, and, if possible, 
painting ; and this to be followed by agricultural 
chemistry. These studies may be readily pursued 
at home, with the exception, perhaps, of drawing 
and painting. But the agricultural school should 
cover precisely such courses, including drawing 
and painting. 


ornithology. 


CurnTon, N. Y. 


HOW TO MANAGE A KICKING 
HEIFER. 


BY J. H. SHERRARD. 


Some weeks since, ‘just the day our grade Jer- 
sey heifer was brought in from the country 
‘‘fresh,” we saw a communication in the Iy- 
DEPENDENT stating ‘“‘how to treat a kicking 
heifer.” To our great surprise we found we 
needed the given directions about tying up her 
front leg, and then tying back her hind leg with 
a strap around her “‘gambrel” joint, ete. Dur- 
ing all these six weeks we were thus able to milk 
the cow, but she was not seemingly one particle 
tamed, 

Now, I wish to state to your readers another 
cure for a kicking heifer. It comes to us from 
Iowa. Take a cord, the size, say, of a clothes- 
line, and place it around the cow just in front 
of the udder, and behind the hip bones, across 
the back. Make fest ; tolerably tight at first, then 
at next milking looser. By this method we have 
succeeded, after using it on our cow only four 
milkings, in doing without it entirely. Who will 
explain the philosophy of it ? 

" DELPHos, O. 
oe 


THE SQUASH-VINE BORER. 


‘An old subscriber” asks the cause and a 
remedy for the sudden wilting and dying of 
squash-vines about the time they begin to bloss- 
om. Harris, in his ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Vege- 
tation,” says: ‘‘The cause of this premature 
death is a little borer,which begins its operations 
near the ground, perforates the stem, and de- 
vours the interior. It afterward enters the soil, 
forms a cocoon of a gummy substance covered 
with particles of earth, changes to a chrysalis, and 
comes forth the next Summer a wittged insect. 
This is conspicuous for its orange-colored body 
spotted with black, and its hind legs fringed with 
long, orange-colored and black hairs. The hind- 
wings only are transparent, and the fore-wings 
expand from one inch to an inch and a half. It 
deposits its eggs on the vines close to the roots, 
and may be seen flying about the plants from the 
10th of July to the middle of August.” He sug- 
gests no way of preventing the ravages of the 
borer. Possibly the freqaent watering of the 
vine with a weak solution of Paris green might 
destroy the borer when he first began to eat 
his way into the stalk. Some, who notice the 
first signs of wilting in the vine, have succeeded 
in finding the borer and, taken him out with a 
sharp penknife, and then with liberal applications 
of liquid manure or other powerful fertilizers, 
saved the vine; but the knife is usually as fatal 
as the insect. We would suggest the wrapping 
the stalk with a narrow strip of paper, held in 
place by the earth around the roots and coming 
up nearly to the vine branches. If this were put 
on at the time the moth first appeared, she would 
be unable to deposit her eggs upon this stalk. 
This also prevents the cut-worm from reaching 
his usual point of attack upon the plant. 


—<<$—__ — 


THE ROOT CROP. 


Roots are a leading crop in English farming, 
and ought to be more extensively grown with us. 
All roots—mangels, tarnips, carrots, etc.—do best 
on a deep, rich, loose soil. They require the 
soil plowed to the depth of ten inches, and if the 
subsoil plow loosens up the bottom of each fur- 
row for several inches, it is all the better. Noth- 
ing ie superior to well-rotted barn-yard manure 
spread evenly over the surface before plowing. 
In the absence of this, 300 to 500 pounds of guano 
or superphosphate may be spread on the plowed 








onnety and thoroughly harrowed in, Before 
sowing, smooth the surface with the back of the 
harrow, or otherwise. In light soil the TOWs may 
be two feet apart, with the plants 
to ten inches to the rows. In strong 
rich soil, these distances should be od 
creased, This is known as the “flat sytem,” 
The system of ‘“ridging” requires more labor, 
but economizes manure. After the soil jg thor- 
oughly manured and pulverized, furrows are 
struck out with a small plow, about two and a 
half feet apart and six inches deep, Wel]. 
rotted manure is stamped down evenly in the 
furrows and covered by a plow run along each 
side. The tops of the ridges are broadened by a 
roller, thus allowing the seed-sower to work 
easily. It is claimed that the gradual re moval of 
the soil from the plants by cultivation jin the 
ridge system is beneficial. The Swedish, or ruta- 
baga turnips may be sown from the middle of 
May to the middle of July. The strap-leafed 
sorts can be sown from July first to the middle 


of September. Carrots may be grown with profit 
for farm stock, especially horses,—Agriculturist, 


thinned 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word “ Horsrorp’s” 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine without it 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J ‘SABBAGE, ¢ AULIFLOWER, and CELERY 
f ants.—Essex Pigs and Cotswold Sheep. Prices very 
low. JOsePH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. N. Y. 


= SOO0,000 acres 
on the line of the 

A WISCONSIN CENTRAL BR. R. 

Full particulars 

pow. unis com, NY D vane. 


Land Commiss’ne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
=I WISCONSIN. 








Patent Channel Can Creamery. 


DEE? SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
Perfect refrigerator included. Suited for 
large or small dairies, creameries, or gather. 
. Special discount = large orders, 
One creamery at whol lesale where I have no 
agents. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass, 








ALE ESMEN to canvass for a RELIABLE 


WANTED 


Nursery. Steady: employ ment. 
Addre , & 
Good Wages. ENK The 


hsdhas ter, N. ¥. 


_ Carpenter Saws, 


Dew 
free on ‘Recet t rr. ot Be. 40 to any part of the United 
States. ats free. Address 


t ROTE. rs a New Oxford, Pa. 








Ss. PENNOCK & SONS co 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MATOHLESS SEtF- 

Loaoina, Se_F-Oumpina SCRAPER. 


Re. BUCKEYE” : 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run. 
> ning MOWER ever made. 


STRICTLY First Cass. 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


‘Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 














Send for Catalowue. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N- » 
DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


SALES EN WANTED to sell nursery stock. 
Full lin new and valuable specialities. Permanent 
employment and ¢: salary to successful agents. 
ik and referen ce 
t GEO. A. STONE NURSERY CO. 
ochester, N. ¥. 


£ST ABLISHED IN 1852, 
JACKSO N BROTHERS, 
juccessors to GEORGE JACKSON). 
New York State Drain Tile Works, 


Works and Main Office on Third Ave... 
Office 94 Grand St., ALBANY, N.Y- 





Round, & Sole, and Heree-Snee Vite, 


over 13 inches length, ay & © cargo 

po es q ats on demand, at nd, at prices’ that we = wa 

defy a v other rties to underel we, 

livered on tx Ae or boat 1 So cb bree ot 

ch it sent on fon and prac. 

aang rarer eer 

| a they far exce! ublic Fs 
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A VALUABLE WORK. 
For Every Fruit Grower. 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS. 


By Wrm11aM Saunpens, F. R. 8. C. 


-_— 


Editor of the “Canadian Entomologist,” President 
of the Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario. 


Illustrated with 440 Enyravings on Wood. 
Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth, $3.00 


‘a work like this, which brings together the hither. 
to scattered facts of horticultural entomology, caunot 
fai] to prove of interest and benefit to the fruit-grow- 
in community i and Mr. Saunders has shown him- 

nt well-fitted forthe task of preparing such a book. 
In glancing through it I have been gratified to note 
that the tacts are given in clear and poyeies style.” 
Hon. Georve B. La paee U. 8. Com. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. 


“An able entomologist, an experienced agricultur- 
ist, anda ood chemist, Mr. Saunders unites in him- 


self Mea done ooeaey oo ations to write an excellent 
book u urious to Fruit,’ and be has fully 
been pitehi this ‘tes His book is simply the best 


work € satent Free the a Since nd Po pe. 
ris’s wor oehin practical, and 80 
parrttfully rin and Piileeteted ha has been issued by 
the we The e book is a credit to al) concerned.— 
Pro — % rote, New Brighton, N. 
»,* For sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
















WANTED, SALESMEN. 


To canvass for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
Unequaled facilities. No experience uired- 


Sal and 6 Tee paid. 500 acres Fruit 

cod Ornamen 1 Trees, Shrubs, Rose “8, etc. 
WwW. & T. SMITH, 

Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





AERC ee 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 


not slip tt =. ralter i and is the only barb wire 
a is galvanized ai 


other, is amply 
fringement upo ae other patent-right. 
tngement upon ant ot CO... 234 West 20th St .N.Y 


THE PUSH elses 
ROS = 
Reidel sore tec tie ICS 


our nos 
for isu ! dior te vant aye er 
44 or $10; 1 Or $135, aK a Ges 
‘resent of Mf gholog snd ee 
with every o Se i Stree 
Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. Boshi ul aM freewoall, 


West eres’ Chester Ca, Ps. 













Descriptive Circular 
WITH TESTIMONIALS, FREE. 


B.L.RYDER &CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 


Picase mention this Paper. 





200 LBS. 


TRADE 


HOMESTEAD | 


MARK. 


—A BONE BLACK— 


FERTILIZER. ’ 


pong 


Availatle Phos. Acid, tol 
Ea lte Avail Avail. Bone Ph. 1 to 

, Acid.. 7 . tol 

‘Ito a Bone Phos. 15 

trogen TctalAvail. 1.86 

Bq’lto Total Avail. Am. 2.25 

Potash Sulphate 2.75 


* MANUFACTURED BY 


Michigan Garbon Works, 7 
DETROIT, MICH, 





MOSELEY’S 


> Needs only to be seen to be admired. 
4 approach it in principle of construction or elegance of finish. 





ai Sold strictly on its Merits and. Warranted as Represented. 
Stoddard Churas, Lever Butter Workers, Bradley Butter Packages, Prize Dog 
Powers, Factory and Dairy Supplies. 


For Circulars address 


MOSELEY & STODDARD WM’F’G. Co., Poultney, Vt. 













We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
Perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow ' 
may be held subject 
ufacturer’s order. 


to Man- 





THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED 2 — THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 


HE CARBON 
more durable than oe the ren 


Manufactured by 
Branch Office : 


tate won ene akin wo 









HOMESTEAD 


FERTILIZER. 


Price $40 per ton. Sample bbl. of 


Pamphlet containing full information sent FREE 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS. 


k=” Good Agents wanted in Every Town. 


Ss CABINET CREAMERY. 
Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. 


For families, larce and smal! dairies, 


gathering system; for hotels, restaurants, boarding schools 
and like institutions. 
Adapted for Summer and Winter Dairying 
USED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Has many imitations, but none 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO,, Ilion, N- ¥. 
118 Chambers Street, New York. 


Pe handsome 
of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST.. N. ¥. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


A PURE BONE BLACK 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. 


200 Ibs. sent on receipt of $4. 





on application. 


DETRO#M?, MICH. 


Sizes for one Cow to fifty. 


factories, and for the cream 


elareels of Cast Reeel, ie Rs ghtor, and 









any one. (Nathan Hart, 
ion all 





Mixed Paint the best. 
Sample sho 


very Farmer should..know, from the 
results of the past thrée%seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phospliates are 
numbered. That articles costing Tess than 
two-thirds of the former ruling »atticles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony With regard to Baven’s Twenty- 
Five Dottar Paosrnate. 
We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 
have been many thousand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bene Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 — street. 
actory, Newark, 


Fac J. 
ok, Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Cirew 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equa) to it. A is 
emoom, glossy. 4 durable, and economical. Any 
ani ® Seve are snbtettone — = on the market, 
se iat the abo Spore Romp is Ese package and 
thereb y sz pat 
Facto ort: Ashington St., 
New ¥ ork, ans oe B. e ye Chicage, 


vate. 
2. ATL aS SAINT co, 
ureh, Pa. 





a positive cure for Dyspepsia. T will send free by 
mail, enough to al] applicants to convince the most 
skeptical of its value. 


A. I. MATHEWS, Druggist, 


81 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


-ADIES! 


on/y hair séf¥ent kno@n, 





Pi tepereetehdr. root and branch, 
minutes without de 

o empa en porviseinns. Tee UaIVRaaITY Chai 
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OPIUM 32a 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have bad so many inquiries for Files o: 
Binders for THE INQEPENDENT since the change 





to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 


the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
! gulte orvamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livgred at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 





















THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Sheet, WABW............cceevecvsevensess eseeee $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver.. .........05 cccceeseeeess 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Sige, BOXED... vcccccvscccscecvssevecvesseees . 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. i. 

Ritchie, the Emgraver...........cccccescescccee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20...., 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bae, TORR. .....nc00c.crsvecrccecscosevoveessovececs 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 te, 16x20............06+ 109 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x80, ,..........0.005 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GEO PARES. PUIG... rcccccovesccsnsccccsccsescesss 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pages. ........cccccceeeccseecececeees 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 








TERMS OF 


S52 Numbers (postage free)... .... 0.6.6.6. ccccees 83 00 
26 on (6 mos, ) (postage WOR cvccccccacsse BOD 
13 “ Sea 83584” pesesecess - 75 
4 o (1 month),  (esskeatindanes 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), 7 = =ss pb eesenseneeen 20 
1 Number (1 week), 4 eovecccscceese 10 
One subscription two Years... 2.666.666... ceeee es 5 00 


One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
one remittance. 

One subscription with twos NEW ; subscribers, in 
OMS TOMBIEAMGD 0.0 ccccceccccccceccceoccccesecs os 70e 


5 00 


One subscription three years... .........6...06+ 7 0@ 
One subscription with three NEw subac ribers, 
SED OND sek cbecrcvicaccccctcocetetocstes 8 50 
One subseription four years.................++ » 8&0 
One subscription with four SEW subscribers, in 
GMP TOMMAGRRGS, ..... 000000. corsccvcccvcccccescepens 16 60 
One subscription five years,.............6ccesc05 106 60 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance 


i ®@ INDEPRNORNT Wi!!! 
be'pu ; that is, paper. 
e 1 be stopped ot 


he Appliention. 


payable tu the order of 





2 
tm Make all remittances 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

tz” Remittances must be made m Monty Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these ¢am be prochred. 
send the money in a Reowrerep Lerrxr. The pres 
ent registration system is Virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmaster: 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do #0. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the momey in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the frst page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that mo toss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper i « suficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Recefpts for money 
remitted to RENEW beertpu are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when @ postage stamp te received 
the recelpt will be sent by mall. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., Ro, 198 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisoments. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@,. Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883, 1 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
iu connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thet) 
advantage to send their subseriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a If-t of 
such publications avd clubbing rates of sume. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 


(14 Mines to the int, + Befoienn ’ 








E C6 .000ccnccnare 
times ( month) 7 

“ (three months 6c. 

26 “ (six - Wc. 

88 ° (twelve “ 0c. 











ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


...OMR DOLLAR PER AGATs 
FINANCIAL Nomons...., 5 two r PER Agate 


Manniaoes AND DEarus, 0 ft lipes 
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pile INDEPEND EDT, 





961 Broadway, Xow York City, 
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“There is no gain 
“so certain as saving 
“what you have.” 
Why then destroy val- 
uable garments by 
using common and im- 
pure soaps upon them? 
Prof.Genth of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylva- 


“I find the 


nia, says: 

“Ivory to be a very 
“superior soap. It 
“gives a fine lather, 


‘and it can safely be 
“used upon any tab- 
a 


LL OMMON SENSE C ‘HAIRS | 


and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No 
herht, trashy stuff, but good, ho ~a bome-comforts. 
pes clal discount to cle wYt p for ca 
eee! F. A. SINCI K Wortvities Onend age 


Con» cw or 
oF mal by all | firnt-class | Furniture Dealers, 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


4 

$i 4? 
“4 s° 
3 #7 
24 2S 
2 ' = 
$5 ef 
i se 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbarv treet. Boston, Maes. 


TANITE ES 








‘or aye ress 
THE 
HEELS and pen a 
_ GRINDING ‘MACHINES | onroe S00. Ee 


Ww. ¢ & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. C hicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixsares, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Bydrants, Street Washers, 


“Deans FOUNDED Ly 1882, 
Highest mee awarded 
by the Universal Ex- 
j =hib nes | a Paris, France, in 
1 jenna, Austria, ' in 
1873; ond Centeunial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 














This Instrument, 


containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than ia contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
mequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes, for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


Fourth of Julv. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 








We manufacture the BEsT Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


[iiustrated PricesLists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (2, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


WALL PAPER, 


DECORATE 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT, 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
ma PAPERS, 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, 


t®@~ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE €& CoO., 
124 and 126 West 334 St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 











ROOFING PAINT. 





RELIABLE, 
Fire and Waterproot. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 


With this Paint old shingle roofs can be made to 
look ra the coat a ree fact longer than new shingles for one. 


ane 
-- o coat being equal to three of 

em - y other. send pay nda ans practically slate . 
oo pk ce ables eterybode to have e 












whieh the main portion of # 
is discharged, is lined 

and as sensitive as a network of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhaa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
‘The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


which heals, tones, and invigorat 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


TREAT THD RAY WMEUNE GLY 


Tie winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
matter of the system 
as delicate as silk 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
the irritated intes. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


. THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHII.DREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 


Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 


ELEGANT HARNESS 


AND 


SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman- 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN 60, 


691 Broadway, New York. _ 
ver vs Tyee 





ax and te 
4 like new. Estimates 


Omics, No. 7 West Mth 
treet, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc 
tors, lawyers, ministers, editors. 
ita, etc., etc. Send Scent 

stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 
vas SPREE 
MW’F'G CO., 
&., Boston, 


597 Washingt » Mass. 














THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


has met with unperalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON- 
IC BHEUMATISM are regorded, and thus far not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove ite own merit. 








The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
Esq., Manu/acturer of Brummell’s Celebrated Cough 
Drops": 

R. my SEARLES: 

Deak Str:—I most cheerfully and hy tea- 


tify to my seEeom —- eet well e public, 
ae yo r Ri motere remed bas, © bas, % mz 
kao 

Taner + 

a eae’ Tre the paint I dis. 

anity i Ye ites 

thes sufferings Bamentty of neti or 
Neuralgia eee becomes thereby a ie 


"Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


8 CO, 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 


on recetpt of price. se se =’ 








Correspondence A 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANOFACTU RERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 


“JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 





49 Chambers St., New2York. 












‘daLNALVd 
cc SINVAVE 


18 egeral Street, Bosto 





SILKS! SILKS! 


We have just received two lots 
of Silks much below value. 

115 pieces 22 inch Heayy 
Black Surah _ Silks, handsome 
quality, $1.00 per yard; good 
value for #1,50, 

223 pieces Colored Satin Mer. 
veilleux, 32 different fashionable 


shades, at 64 Cents per yard; 
cost 90 Cents to import, 


Special ottuntinn, given to 
Orders by Mail. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OIL STOVES 


EVERYBODY, 
FROM $1 TO $25. 


Send for Circulars on SAM, 8, 
UTTER’S Nickel Plate, also Tubu- 
lar, Champion, Acorn, Summer 
Queen, and Gem, to 


SAM. S. UTTER, 


113 Beekman Street, New York. 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 


|BIRDECO 
Summer Hats. 


49 } NASSAU STREET. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
arg Petey tea. Eee ee ee 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 a a= ST., 
_ NEW YORK: 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fu. Ton Sr., BRooxtyn, N.Y. 
Torue and potroted Cata- 
Goods 


‘onel% mall or cr 
will receive 
im pt atten- 


lease mention 
THE INDEPEND- 























TRUNKS 
BAGS, AND VALISES, 

“) 723 6th Ave., 656 Broadway : 
1 Oortlandt St., N. Y. 

a > SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Ite merits rv] .* WASH me } pore been fully typeod 

= ak! ehGip Ask him for it. 


= ‘No. orth Second Paces Phitadelphia, 


Pastors or Trastees 
about to BuILp or REMODEL 
Churches, should read our pam 
phiet * ‘ — Sap 5 and 


FRESCO PAINTING. 
PATENTED. 
Wasegated ne for against leake 
New, — 















67 BIBLE House, New Yor} 
Established 1550. 
SE 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. pearetny Ben Co., 


geet Sak 
MENEEL EL FOUNDRY 
tak Chrh Ginga Wr at 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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